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Preface and Acknowledgements 


The search that led to this book was motivated by a fascination with ruins and 
archaeological landscapes coupled with an interest in their cultural, aesthetic and 
development importance. This fascination predates by far my experience at the 
Ministry of Culture as a designer of archaeological landscapes and of restoration 
programmes which allowed me a useful first-hand awareness of the practical aspects 
involved in the management, restoration and enhancement of monuments. 

This book has been in the making for a long time. Based on my 1994 doctoral 
thesis, submitted at the School of Geography, Oxford, which was partly funded by 
the Greek State Scholarship Foundation, it had started in the rudimentary form of 
mental notes, visits to sites and local museums, and a vague familiarization with the 
nature of archaeology and development-related problems through the press, various 
conferences, special architectural literature, and discussions with experts. The work 
benefited from the input of two wonderful supervisors, the geographer David Harvey 
and the classical archaeologist J.J. Coulton. David Harvey was a tremendous catalyst 
for widening my social and spatial awareness. He critically read previous versions 
of the book and my articles, sent books and newspaper materials, and supported 
me unstintingly throughout. Jim Coulton, with his enormous conscientiousness, 
guidance, control of my archaeological data and respect for my arguments was a 
valuable source of archaeological information and awareness but also of wholehearted 
and trustworthy support. 

During my ‘literal’ field work, I took advantage of my position as a state 
employee. With some people, like the archaeologist Dr Steinhauer, I had previously 
collaborated as the designer of a park at the top of Castella, Piraeus, which included 
archaeological landscaping. Some of my old professors at the School of Architecture in 
Athens, now Emeriti, held key positions with regard to the protection of architectural 
heritage. Professor Bouras, member of the Central Archaeological Council and Head 
of the Committee for the Preservation of the Acropolis Monuments for many years, 
lent me books, patiently answered my endless questions and remarks, provided me 
with invaluable information on theoretical issues, and remained accessible for every 
question and problem to the end. 

Professors John Boardman, Andrew Goudie, John Barron were very sympathetic, 
supportive and kind, as were Erik Swyngedouw, Neil Smith and David Matless. 
St Peter’s College, Oxford, awarded me for the thesis in progress in the academic 
year 1993—94. Lila Leontidou, Dean of the School of Humanities of the Hellenic 
Open University, carefully read a previous form of the book, offered bibliographical 
suggestions, and encouraged me throughout. During the writing of the thesis Terry 
Eagleton read and discussed with me parts of Chapter 3. The late Professor Homer 
Thompson, Princeton University, who was the guiding spirit for the American works 
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in the ancient Athenian Agora, sent me materials on the American landscaping 
and suggested a bibliography and further action. The personnel at the School of 
Geography, Oxford, particularly John Marter and John Morgan, the photographer 
Martin Barfoot and the library staff, and friends including Andy Merrifield, Clive 
Barnett, Mike Samers, Adrian Passmore, Adrian Parker and Rachel McDonnell 
were very supportive. The people of the American School of Classical Studies at the 
Athenian Agora, particularly Jan Jordan, were extremely helpful. 

I had privileged access to the archives of the Central Archaeological Council, 
the highest decision-making mechanism for an extremely wide range of possible 
problems related with the management and enhancement of national heritage. I 
chose to begin with archives from 1974, because that was the year the democratic 
institutions started working normally in Greece after the 1967—74 dictatorship. The 
wealth of CAC material, which would be considered confidential in most other 
countries, includes issues of very important investments, the positions and votes of 
the members, and the detailed reasons of approval by the Council. More generally, 
the relative openness of state institutions allowed me free access to a wide range of 
materials. I used these rich sources in order to illustrate first, how the anonymous 
or less famous heritage is being treated and to diachronically read changes in Greek 
policies and in the criteria of protection; and second, to illustrate delicate issues of 
harmonious or difficult cooperation between various state departments. I classified 
the cases according to their kind, interest and their representability, paying attention 
to the change in the powers and composition of the CAC and the gradual change 
of emphasis as certain issues shifted from being marginal under one government to 
being foci of political attention under another. 

Professor Dionyssis Zivas, the architect for the restoration of Plaka, the Old 
Athens area that neighbours the Acropolis monuments, allowed me access to his 
personal archive and library and went to great lengths, in terms of time and detail, 
to clarify many issues and to explain the real conditions behind preservation efforts. 
Professors Manos Biris, Manolis Korres, at the time highly acclaimed restorer 
of the Parthenon, Dimitri Philippides and Panayotis Tournikiotis shared with me 
theoretical, aesthetic and practical aspects of the preservation of monuments. I have 
also been assisted by geographers, town planners and urban and regional scientists 
who knew me from my undergraduate and Master’s studies in Greece, including, 
among others, Dora Konsola, Grigoris Kafkalas, Nikos Komninos, Alexandros 
Lagopoulos and Pavlos Loukakis. 

The fieldwork included interviews with the Minister of Culture in 1992, Anna 
Psarouda-Benaki, and with many officials of various agencies, those of the Ministry 
of Culture first and foremost, but also those of the Ministry of Planning, Settlements, 
Environment and Public Works, and of the Hellenic Tourism Organization. Their 
extreme and wholehearted generosity in terms of their time and the information they 
provided have been essential for this book. These include, among others, Ch. Bakirtzis, 
J. Dimacopoulos, F. Drosoyanni, I. Kakouris, D. Kalomoirakis, V. Kostopoulos, 
P. Koufopoulos, S. Koulis, Ch. Kritzas, T. Mastrominas, D. Papapetropoulos, Ch. 
Pennas, J. Tzedakis, N. Yalouris, N. Zias. My memory goes with tenderness to 
Charis Kanzia, who worked with great devotion, integrity and passion to the end. I 
hope I have put the trust of all these people to good use. 
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Demos Christou, Director of the Cyprus Department Antiquities, offered his 
insights. The same is true of people from the Greek Archaeological Society, such as 
the President Professor Giorgos Dontas, and from foreign archaeological schools, 
like A. Benvenuti, H. Kyrieleis and I. Symiakaki. Hermann Kienast, deputy director 
of the German Archaeological Institute, set in motion the mechanisms of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Berlin and in Athens to ensure that important materials 
would reach me on time. Furthermore, he was always available to answer my 
questions. I also had the chance to talk to Agne Pikioni, the daughter of the architect 
Dimitri Pikionis, who has contributed towards the formulation of ideas on modern 
incorporation of classical landscapes into Greek cities in a deeply thoughtful way, 
raising profound questions on the Greek and global character of these landscapes 
and of the need to reflect such multiple identities in their modern treatment. 

Dionysis Fotopoulos, the famed stage designer, shared with me problems of 
theatre design in ancient theatres like the Epidauros, and introduced me to Oliver 
Taplin, some of whose classes on ancient drama I subsequently attended at Oxford. 

After the completion of the thesis, my professional experience as an architect of the 
Hellenic Archaeological Service, as a voting member of ICOMOS, an international 
body of experts on Heritage Preservation, as an elected Board member of the Greek 
Society for Urban History, and as a researcher at the Bureau of Architecture of the 
Hellenic Academy of Arts and Sciences next to the Academician Professor George 
Lavvas — who sadly left us in late 2006 — allowed me access to many people’s 
expertise and interest. The book has been extensively revised in the light of subsequent 
additional research of more than ten years, and of publications in geographical and 
archaeological journals. The revision has also taken into consideration my teaching 
of relevant courses in departments of Geography, Architecture, Sociology and 
European Culture in Athens, Patras and Mytilene. 

Dimitri Gondicas, Director of the Program in Hellenic Studies, Princeton 
University, indicated further bibliographical material. Professor Edmund Keeley 
provided information on the bonds between Americans and modern Greece in June 
1996. Professor Dimitri Pantermalis, Head of the Committee for the New Acropolis 
Museum, provided me with visual materials and talked to me about the Acropolis 
Museum project in 2003 and 2007. The poet Agathi Dimitrouka, companion of 
the poet Nikos Gatsos, helped me with the translation of the poem Persephone 5 
Nightmare (which appears at the beginning of Chapter 6). Fivos Papadimitriou, a 
colleague in geographical arms, and Athena Papadimitriou, provided their advice. 
P. Kamoutsi gave me a copy of her thesis. Dr Hiroshi Daifuku, a former UNESCO 
specialist, provided material on the particulars of the conservation of Japanese 
shrines. Ashgate editor Valerie Rose, Series Editor Professor Brian Graham, and 
all Ashgate personnel, including Emily Jarvis, Neil Jordan and freelancer Jonathan 
Hoare have been wonderfully enthusiastic and helpful. 

George and Lydia, my parents Vassilis and Panayota, brothers George and Angelos, 
and friends surround me with their supportive love and suffuse life with valuable 
meaning and fun that parallel intellectual effort. This book is dedicated to them. 
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Introduction 


This book is an interdisciplinary account — with a solid cultural, geographical, 
archaeological and planning core — of vital aspects of the heritage discourse, such 
as ruins and monuments, in the present climate of cultural change. A sustained 
obsession with those tangible witnesses of the passage of time is one of the apparent 
contradictions of modernity since its remote Renaissance beginning. Fragmented and 
decrepit though they may be, ruins support and help consolidate our sense of identity 
and belonging in personal, civic, urban, national and even international terms. As 
bearers of memory, ruins represent certain ‘truth regimes’ that are constituted out 
of a combination of communal memories and spatio-temporal representations. This 
might cause us to think that such regimes exist in mutual and exclusive isolation. 
This is not so, however, because, as ethnographers and anthropologists are quick to 
point out, all symbolic and cultural creation is founded on shared representations 
or on cultural models constructed out of collective memories that are not spatially 
confined. An absolute relativity of global mnemonic ‘truth regimes’ is impossible, 
then, because of the long history of cultural contact and interactions that make for 
‘translatability’ of meanings from culture to culture.! 

To fulfil all these important roles — which can be psychological, social, symbolic, 
mnemonic, ideological or political, depending on the level of their relevance — ruins 
need to be preserved. That this is truly so, and further, that we are faced with a global 
question of how best to do so is becoming apparent almost by the day. Tell-tale cases 
and controversies concerning what to do with monuments or ruins abound. In Venice 
conservationists oppose adherents of new industrial investments who also oppose 
the growth of the tourism industry.’ In Berlin controversies over the aesthetics and 
politics of remembrance are breaking out.’ Meanwhile the looting and destruction 
of valuable Mesopotamian artistic and historical treasures and of rare manuscripts 
in Baghdad started as soon as Saddam’s rule was over.* And in Afghanistan giant 
Buddha statues were destroyed as a symbolic act of hatred. While for many years the 
tangible past was the out-of-the-way responsibility of experts and agencies such as 
archaeologists, restorers and specialized international, central and local state bodies, 
the broader issues now facing us are generating major controversies. Far from 
invisible, the political issue of what to do with ruins and monuments is becoming 


1 Calame (2006). 

2 Plant (2002). 

3 Pickford (2005). 

4 Talbot, A. ‘US Government Implicated in Planned Theft of Iraqi Artistic Treasures’, 
<http://wsws.org/articles/2003/apr2003/loot-al9.shtml>, accessed 19 April 2005, <http:// 
www.smh.com.au/articles/2003/04/10/1049567757398.html>, accessed 30 July 2005. 
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increasingly acute over time. Evidence of this is frequently heard in the perplexed 
worry voiced in the reports of international bodies like UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) and ICOMOS (International 
Council on Monuments and Sites). 

A detailed consideration of how and why ruination-related issues have come 
to be so pressing under conditions of increasing globalization is therefore timely. 
In global forums and international conferences the question of the value of ruins 
and monuments crops up continuously. Specialists speak openly, and passionately, 
of monument-related values such as the historical, the authentic, the artistic or the 
social. But there is also the commercial, economic value to be considered. This 
becomes especially apparent in cultural tourism, or the culture-in-tourism factor, as 
well as in relation to collections of affluent individuals or museums — like the Getty 
— that have been involved in the smuggling of antiquities,* and in subsequent judicial 
proceedings with the Greek state. 

Indeed, the theoretical and ideological changes in the social demand for 
architectural preservation reflect changes in the most fundamental level of social 
relationships. This happens in a hazy atmosphere characteristic of the modern heritage 
protection movement. The latter is deeply affected by divergent forces isolated 
and unveiled in this book, which identifies: first, the internal and external powers 
bearing on the socially necessary eternalization of ruins, given the huge material, 
intellectual and social effort such a process involves, directly or indirectly; second, 
the conflicts over issues like planning and land development, national identity and 
aesthetic concerns, and; third, the social and national potential that monumentality 
and the discourse on aesthetics and beauty can represent. To accomplish its aims, 
the book considers both the micro-scale of isolated monuments and the macro- 
scale of urban, peripheral, national and global spaces. Apart from drawing on many 
examples originating from lengthy fieldwork in Greece — a country extremely rich in 
monumental deposits — and on privileged access to bureaucratic archives (including 
16,000 development-related cases examined by the Greek Central Archaeological 
Council), the book includes a landscape and archaeological case study of the wider 
monumental field of the Athenian Acropolis. 

The search for the lived qualities of this space (widely voted the premier 
European monument’), this painful, duty-generating, humanizing perfection that 
causes so much awe and elation in turns, is central to this book. Surprise alternates 
with fascination when this topic is pursued further, because this seemingly eternal 
and unchanging monument is revealed to have a deeply complicated and contested 
history around which swirl all manner of questions — its relation to national 
identity and the West, to symbols of civilized values, to aesthetics, to the role of 
monumentality in modern urban life. To understand this complexity, one needs 
to ask fundamental questions about monumentality, aesthetics, politics, memory, 
ruins, restoration, urban life, governance and the like. Answering these, it transpires 


5 Povoledo, E. ‘Trial of Curator at the Getty Postponed by Italian Court’, <http://topics. 
nytimes.com/top/reference/timestopics/subjects/s/smuggling/index.html?query=GETTY, %2 
0J%20PAUL,%20MUSEUM&field=org&match=exact>, accessed 30 July 2005. 

6 Thermou (2007). 
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that the possibility of bonding in communal and social terms, which so fascinated 
Raymond Williams, lingers in broken column drums, in ivy-covered Gothic arches 
and in wooden Japanese temples alike.’ 

The themes that run through this book revolve around the ways in which 
archaeology and monumentality affect modern life, the modern aesthetic, our notions 
of nationhood, of place and of self, and the limits, but also the possibilities for 
national development imposed by the need to ensure living ruins. To explore these 
required an in-depth analysis of what it means, both ideologically and empirically, 
to preserve and enhance urban palimpsests, monuments and ruins, and to answer 
previously unarticulated questions, such as: Which established aesthetic and artistic 
principles — originating from grand nineteenth-century national schools of thought 
of the European space (French, English, German, Italian) — ought to be respected 
in Europe, the United States and beyond in the preservation of monuments and 
monumental landscapes?; How is this aesthetic, philosophical and artistic system 
renewed by alternative principles shaped and proposed locally?; How has the Greek 
milieu advanced this European aesthetic discourse and how does the global arena 
presently distance itself from it?; How, as spatial markers of memory and identity, do 
monumental landscapes and landscape-design affect the urban and peripheral space, 
central and local state planning, development and decision-making action, and local 
people?; What are the local and global interpretations of classical monuments and ‘the 
spirit of place’ (genius loci) in social, architectural, aesthetic and literary discourses?; 
What value conflicts, both among local and foreign specialists and among lay people, 
does the above theoretical system bring about when applied in preservation and 
planning praxis, and what are its internal contradictions?; What aesthetic wars are 
involved in the aesthetics of ruination as well as in the transformation of prominent 
cultural landscapes such as the wider Athenian Acropolis area (the Acropolis top, 
the new Acropolis Museum, the neighbourhood of Old Athens, the ‘Greek’ and 
‘American’ archaeological gardens enveloping the Acropolis)? 

This approach is new on various accounts. The book addresses issues of the 
transformation of monumental spaces, landscapes and cityscapes and of aesthetic, 
theoretical and practical issues of restoration and urban or regional planning. It does 
so by proposing a fresh way of looking at processes of permanence and change in 
social and urban space that monuments represent in relation to social evolution and 
development. It first establishes the many aspects of monumentality as a symbolic, 
ideological, geographical, aesthetic and social phenomenon while discussing the 
importance of Greek classical iconography for the Western world. It then sees the 
restoration and enhancement of monuments as an expression of this complexity and 
analyses the relevant systems of thought and aesthetic since the nineteenth century. 
Following this, and using an enormous amount of original, not easily accessible 
resources, it presents the relationship between the state and the building of the nation 
around classical and other kinds of later monumentality, analysing in depth the role 
therein of state bureaucracy. Written by a national of the host country, the book 
accentuates both the reaction of local authorities, the press and the public to foreign 


7 For a relevant analysis on Williams, see Harvey (1996). For Japan, see Tange and 
Kawazoe (1965). 
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institutions and researchers operating locally, and state action for the protection of 
monumental heritage. 

The vehicle for this endeavour is the case of Greek classical monumentality. 
This is a promising study for various reasons. Greek monumentality fascinated 
Western imagination, including the geographical imagination of Paul Vidal de la 
Blache in his formative years during the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
through him the French geographical tradition.* Like all visitors, he inevitably had 
to deal with the mesmerizing effect of the spectacular masterpieces on the Acropolis 
Rock, which ignites the imagination and emotions, as it unquestionably dominates 
the urban centre of Athens. Around it, a host of conflicts over restoration, urban 
and architectural complexities, and urban development strategies swirl. A close 
analysis shows that even if this famous monument, a central symbol of Greece and 
of Western culture, is unique in many respects, it also has a lot in common with 
other ancient ruins and landscapes across the European space and beyond. The 
excellent quality of a building material like marble makes for lasting monuments 
and beautiful ruins, and therefore for a strong sense of, and conflict over, material 
authenticity. Greek bureaucratic mechanisms responsible for the management and 
protection of the national tangible past are very open, or at least they were to me as a 
central state architect. Last but not least, the extreme richness of the Greek national 
classical heritage allows for a rich spectrum, as well as a typology of monument- 
related issues that are open for analysis. In sharp juxtaposition to the situation in, 
say, the United States, where the number of protected natural and built monuments 
is rather fixed, the Greek central state has to deal on an almost daily basis with new 
discoveries (for instance, this occurred during the excavations for the Athens Metro 
built prior to hosting the Olympic Games, and will continue to occur because the 
Metro network is still expanding). The Greek state has to be responsible not only for 
an extraordinary number of current museums and already accessible archaeological 
sites, but for all those archaeological findings that may be brought to light in the near 
or remote future. 

Social reproduction of the past is always at work in a dramatic, though not always 
visible manner. Conflicts, care and costs (often huge) involved in its protection and 
preservation prove that the past is not at all a foreign country, as David Lowenthal 
would have us believe, but very much our own future country, if we care enough 
to design, control, demarcate and use it by making suitable plans and preparations. 
Conflicts include first, those of a local-global nature. Listed as a UNESCO world 
monument, the supposition is that the Acropolis belongs to the whole of humanity. 
That, however, is not necessarily the view of Greeks or Athenians. Nor is it a view 
shared by the many foreign archaeological schools, the American in particular, 
that have at various times assumed responsibility for the Acropolis’s protection. 
There is also the potential for wars of experts, contrasting aesthetic interpretations, 


8 Armed with a good philological background, he came to Athens in 1867 and studied 
archaeology in the Ecole Frangaise for three years, using the city as a starting place for his 
explorative wanderings in the Mediterranean. See ‘Paul Vidal de la Blache: A Biographical 
Sketch’ by J. Hilkovitch and Max Fulkerson, <http://www.valpo.edu/geomet/histphil/test/ 
vidal.html>, and <http://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Vidal_de_la_Blache>, accessed 20 April 2007. 
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development issues, contrasting landscape designs, dialogues with modern art, and 
new architectural creations (such as museums) that try to match ancient or older 
creativity in terms of public appearance. And then there is the need for mythopoesis, 
the role of the local authorities and the local people, and the latter’s real feelings 
towards their monuments, as well as towards the foreign archaeological expeditions 
and institutions that play such a crucial role in excavating the Greek archaeological 
record. This book uses as a vehicle Greek classical monuments, interpreted 
simultaneously as sublime national symbols and as mythological and archetypal 
references against which Western modernism often measures up. This double 
identity is here juxtaposed with time-specific aspects, and there is emphasis on the 
dialogue, but also the clashes, between ancient monuments and their modern urban 
or regional environment. The interpretation is a sharp juncture between an idealistic 
archaeological search for iconic perfection, the satisfaction of curiosity and upper- 
class imaginary, the thrill of adventure, authenticity, scientific advancement, and 
aesthetic search on the one hand, and the realism of profit-making through political 
ulterior motives, personal career advancement, national intellectual performance, 
and geographical control on the other. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part One comprises Chapters 1 to 3 that provide 
the theoretical background for the interpretation of the conflictual coexistence of 
Greek past and present, including important discussions on symbolism, patrimony, 
antiquity, monumentality, authenticity, aesthetics and landscape transformation. Part 
Two (Chapters 5 to the Conclusions) pursues an in-depth analysis of the relationship 
between state and nation-building around classical and other kinds of later 
monumentality through the discussion of the role of state bureaucracy and of foreign 
archaeological schools active in Greece. This Part considers distinct empirical issues 
on the global and local importance of Greek heritage, the mechanisms for the control 
of the archaeological work in Greece, development policies around monuments and 
restoration, and an in-depth discussion of the restorations and the present and future 
environment of the Athenian Acropolis. Let us summarize more concretely some of 
the main themes explored. 


The Genius Loci-—Genius Mundi Motif in Ruination 


An interplay between ‘the spirit of place’ — or what some refer to as the ‘genius loci’ 
— and the global claim — or ‘genius mundi’ — emerges as a persistent motif in the 
following analysis. This is so because Greeks early on recognized the contradictory 
as well as the complementary qualities of possessing a monument of world-wide 
importance and global veneration that simultaneously existed as an intimate, lived 
and locally imagined space dominating the life of Athens and national discourses. 
Notice, for example, the usual unproblematic reflex to consider the Acropolis a 
‘global’ ruin and to enlist the West among its rescuers, while the protection and 
preservation of this famous ruin is the responsibility and task of the Greek state. The 
Acropolis has been the centre of the asty, the city of Athens, since deepest antiquity. 
The Acropolis Rock occupies a conspicuous place in the heart of the undulating 
Athens plain. The visual target of many urban arteries, it dominates the cityscape 
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from the main entrances to the city down into the bowels of the city’s teeming street 
life. It can be seen, deliberately or quite unexpectedly, from many angles and heights. 
The exceptional marble buildings that rest upon the Rock have for centuries defined 
classicism, endurance, aesthetic transcendence, quality and eternity. They appear 
as ever-present icons of unchanging timelessness and perfection. They assume 
completely the aura of a taken-for-granted, ‘natural’ presence. 

This approach makes the perspective of this book quite new on various accounts: 
it is written by a national of the host country and its accent is on the reaction of local 
authorities, the press, and the public to foreign institutions and scholars, as well as 
on state action for the protection of the Greek monumental heritage. Clearly, ancient 
ruins are very deeply embedded in modern Greek life. Their abundance and the 
various problems they pose may fill the pages of newspapers, but until the doctoral 
thesis on which this book is based they were not subjected to a systematic theoretical 
account. Many books summarize the development of archaeological research, and 
the ongoing appearance of articles and books on the Athenian Acropolis verify the 
international interest. Subjects of research include the history and architecture of its 
monuments, the completion of architectural members, especially sculptures, stylistic 
analyses and new interpretations of sculptural decoration such as the Parthenon 
frieze. For the Parthenon — the most famous monument of the Rock — the research 
presently takes two directions: first, a historical exploration of the building’s uses and 
present meanings as well as the controversial British conservation of ‘the Parthenon 
marbles’; second, a discussion of the process of ruination and fragmentation in a 
‘postmodern’ climate of cultural polyvalence, which, however, counters the strong 
unification demands of the Greek approach,’ much more ‘modern’ in this respect. 
Often, major research is carried out by different foreign institutions and literature is 
written by foreign scholars. This is only natural, since this building condenses to the 
utmost degree the universality of a unique masterpiece and the locality of a national 
symbol, the Self with the remotest Other.’° 

External involvement in the management of the classical Greek heritage is 
continuous, because of all Greek heritages this one is connected with the picture that 
the Western world has of its origins, and also with the establishment of aesthetics 
as a discipline in the eighteenth century as a systematic approach to beauty. Indeed, 
classical Greek monuments continue to be the representation of eternity even today. 
To the Western world, which has understood itself as the rightful successor of this 
inheritance, Greek relics symbolize civilized origins and reinforce claims over 
eternity. A common adage is that classicism is the legendary source of every nation, 
the childhood of humanity, the presence of ancestral origins." 

I was surprised by certain findings registered here. These regard the usual 
neglect or despise of Athens in the early twentieth century, although the choice of 
Athens as the capital city, and the subsequent planning as well as the style of most 
official buildings, some of which reflected the ‘holy prototypes’ of the Acropolis 


9 See relevant bibliography in Petsalis-Diomidis (2003). 
10 See Philippides (1991); Lowenthal (1990). 
11 Borsi (1987, 12). 
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monuments, or the royal garden that was a densely planted variation of the English 
garden," were a European issue from the beginning. So this local-global dialectic is 
deeply entrenched in the way Western countries understand each other. As is shown 
below, European interest in the ‘classical land of Greece’ has been consistently 
strong and diverse since the eighteenth century, and generated an equally diverse 
and direct involvement that intensified after the establishment of the Greek state 
in the early nineteenth century. This involvement had political, archaeological, 
aesthetic, symbolic, planning, and even material and organizational aspects. At 
the time foreign pressures concerned obtaining permission to unearth and study 
ancient sanctuaries, for a first-hand acquaintance with the pictorial material that 
fed Enlightenment visions, but also to assure Western countries a stronghold in that 
crucial part of the world. The importance of Greece for the development of classical 
archaeology, of art history and of aesthetics as a branch of philosophy simply cannot 
be overestimated. The outcome of the established presence of foreign archaeological 
schools since has been research, excavations, archaeological restorations and even 
the formation of ‘the Greek ideal’, namely of imaginary landscapes and of ideas of 
urban beauty and constitution, but also various forms of interaction with the Greek 
milieu. The German monarchy, as well as architects and archaeologists from many 
European countries were critically involved in this process as designers or even 
as civil servants of the Greek bureaucracy. Their grand visions knew no bounds: 
they included the top of the Acropolis becoming the royal palace, with the great 
temples receiving an objet trouvé treatment as elegiac ornaments of the exquisite 
gardens. All this at a time when the desideratum for European capitals was that they 
become ‘works of art’,'* something that resulted in national wars within taste-related 
disciplines such as archaeology. But, on entering the twentieth century, the analysis 
becomes more intimate, as the lives and works of foreign lovers of the Greek urban 
life, monuments and landscapes dictate. 

Contact with the Rock can be quite overwhelming. There are indeed many 
accounts of the psychological weight of ‘climbing the Rock’, namely of the contact 
with this particular case of ruination; the ruin of as perfect a building as human 
nature is capable of constructing; the awe, as well as the yearning of perfection 
that this extraordinary place stirs in visitors. But there is another story to be told 
about the Acropolis — a truth that so often escapes foreign visitors and specialists: 
the continuity between the local urban life and the Acropolis, its pulsating heart, its 
mediating power between the past and the present. 

Greece tries hard both to secure eternity by means of an extraordinarily rich 
possession of classical ancient monuments — which condense successive layers of time 
and space — and to steer its future evolution by appropriating this heritage in the most 
effective ways. Simultaneously, the fascinating presence of ruins in Greek classical 
landscapes poses questions of national and local identity, issues of representation, the 
politics of aesthetics, and the relationship between Western and Greek culture. This 
complexity in its entirety is directly linked to various aspects of development. 


12 See Kienast (1995). 
13 See Papageorgiou-Venetas (1999, 16). 
14 See Olsen (1986). 
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Monumentality as a Multiple Spatial Phenomenon of Modernity 


Struggling to unravel this complexity, I establish in Part One the many aspects 
of monumentality as a symbolic, ideological, geographical, aesthetic and social 
phenomenon while discussing the importance of Greek classical iconography — as 
opposed to the monuments’ living human and urban environment — for the Western 
world. I also try to explore the changing nature of monumentality, namely the time- 
specific prioritization of certain types and styles of ruins over others, in a country 
continuously inhabited for three million years and with a civilization of many 
thousands of years, which, as a result, has an immense deposit of ancient artefacts. 

It is well known that the interest in ruins and the establishment of different 
approaches to the past and its traces is directly connected to the Italian Renaissance 
and continued unabated during the Enlightenment and European Modernism. It 
is less known that, owing much to the movements of people and ideas between 
the West and the then expiring Byzantine Empire, this interest dates back to the 
poet Petrarch and the Florentine democracy, and was immediately taken up by the 
predominant Venetian Empire, which skilfully used it to build a strong geographical 
and artistic imaginary in the Eastern Mediterranean space.'> The Renaissance also 
established the coexistence of a yearning for the past as a unique repository of all 
kinds of human perfection, of which the Greek civilization with its extraordinary 
attention to human values and creativity has been a privileged source ever since. 
With this came the alternating belief and disbelief in the possibility of the present to 
deliver this perfection, which regularly lead to a defiant stance towards classicism. 
This is sometimes coupled with leanings towards indigenous Western traditions 
and was pronounced during Romanticism and Modernism. Famous modernist 
creators, including architects, as expected, used this interplay both imaginatively 
and consciously. '® 

European nations had a neurotic relationship with Greece, competing with each 
other over who was the most authentic scion of the Greek ideal, and exerting their 
influence on the fledgling Greek state to ensure, beyond mere political profits, 
antiquities for museum collections, and the allocation of excavations in the ‘classical 
land’. This they did while often overlooking the pulsating life and people in search 
of historical or imagined perfection, social, aesthetic, or political. Simultaneously, 
having established various, albeit communicating national schools of thought on 
heritage preservation and restoration, Europe closely watched and criticized every 
aspect of the treatment of classical monuments on Greek soil. Hence this book’s 
relevance for the European public is almost self-evident. 

Furthermore, if we look at the United States’ ongoing dialogue with various, 
sometimes contradictory, aspects and times of the Old World, we see that it has 
been formative and instructive at many levels. The United States has long been 
intimately involved with the ideals of classical Greece. Americans criticized the 
attitude of Europeans in Athens, and the United States, as we shall later see, played 


15 See Loukaki (2007). 
16 Cavalcanti (2004) discusses the interplay of the Mediterranean classical and the 
Celtic-Gothic spirit in Le Corbusier. 
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and continues to play a crucial role in archaeological exploration and restoration of 
the Acropolis site. If at the time of J.F. and Jackie Kennedy Francophilia, including 
an admiration for the aesthetics of absolutism, was a privileged cultural and aesthetic 
currency and a civilizing process, imageries of classical Greece have been extremely 
important in the cultural and national formation of the infant United States. This not 
least because classicism exerted a formative influence upon the nation’s founders in 
terms of theories of government, social responsibility, knowledge of human nature, 
and social virtue, as well as the sense of identity and purpose (Chapters 1 and 2). 


Aesthetics of Restoration, Disciplinary Clashes, Social Emancipation 


The restoration and enhancement of monuments is also a reflection of the complexity 
described above. To unravel it, in Chapter 3 I analyze the relevant, and contradictory, 
European system of thought and aesthetic since the nineteenth century, including 
English, French, German, and Italian contributions. At the time, ways of evaluating 
national heritage were based on rational criteria, ideological preferences and the 
systematic practice of restoration. However, concern for the social appropriation 
of monumentality is a phenomenon of our time. While during approximately the 
first half of the twentieth century concern for the historical and aesthetic aspects of 
monumentality remained relatively limited to intellectuals and artists, a growing 
awareness of ecological and economic consequences has forced the movement for 
preservation to address much wider social segments in ways both favourable and 
detrimental to the monuments themselves. 

Under a characteristically thick layer of neutrality, the aesthetic aspect also 
has specific social impacts of wide importance. To uncover these, I pay particular 
attention to the importance of the aesthetic not only as a discourse on beauty, the 
human body, and a personal sense of wellbeing, but also as a rather less discussed 
and identified possibility for social participation, for active claims in urban life, 
and, as I discovered, for a national development potential. The last of these I call 
a case of critical regionalism, which is even less considered so far. This process of 
uncovering is completed through an analysis of classical aesthetic theses, particularly 
those of Kant and Hegel, as well as the theses of two important theoreticians of the 
present, Eagleton and Bourdieu. The identification of a particular Greek aesthetic in 
restorations continues the general local-global interplay theme, and is traced through 
recourse to local literature, architecture and landscape-design. The deep yearning 
and the closeness to the human body discovered there, particularly in poetry, are also 
identified in the restoration of monuments. 

Following this, the volume discusses the landscape-design, tourism and planning 
of archaeological and, more generally, ruinous and monumental spaces (and their 
environs), and accounts for the contrasting aesthetic interpretations of otherwise co- 
operating specialists like archaeologists and architects (Chapter 4). 
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Ruins in State and Nation Building 


Part Two pursues an in-depth analysis of the relationship between state and nation 
building around classical and other kinds of later monumentality through the 
discussion of the role therein of state bureaucracy and of foreign archaeological 
schools. I try to identify first, the internal and external powers bearing on the 
eternalization of ruins, and second, the conflicts over issues like planning and land 
development, national identity and aesthetic concerns. The various implicated 
interests had to be identified because very often archaeology as a discipline, as well 
as the ideological aspects of heritage enhancement, figure as neutral, even routine. 
But the theoretical and ideological changes in the social demand for architectural 
preservation reflect changes in the most fundamental level of social relationships. 
Vague social demands, strong clashes of interests (among them land property versus 
archaeologists), and multiple interactions between the Greek and foreign are parts 
of a whole heritage-related system that spreads throughout the Greek geographical 
space. More often than not, foundation works for new buildings involve discoveries 
of various artefacts, and the problem has become very acute since the 1960s with the 
increased pace of urbanization and the mechanical cultivation of the land. This often 
leaves the central state in a delicate position, as the sole agent legally responsible 
for, and proprietor of, the national heritage: on the one hand it has to defend an 
essential ideological and aesthetic capital and on the other to make space for new 
development. 

The protection of monuments in Greece refers to no less than three spheres 
of action: the Greek state, the private and the international. These are in constant 
communication and involved in multiple give-and-take scenarios, but obviously the 
kind and scale of their activity and competence are different. Ruins, particularly 
ancient, mean different things to different agents. To the Greek state, they represent a 
strong social bond, and to Greek and foreign intellectuals a source of inspiration and 
ideological involvement. To such professionals as archaeologists and specialized 
architects, ruins mean their professional raison d'être. 

Today, following social, economic, and political evolutions, criticism operates 
on a more genuinely aesthetic ground, involving interventions for the protection 
of the Acropolis Rock first and foremost. On the level of their urban and regional 
dynamic, classical ruins represent urban permanences in Greek topography that 
bridge long centuries of history, and that have remained unassimilated spatial entities 
at the boundaries of which urban development has to stop or become conditional. 
The international sphere continues to be a source of cultural and political pressures 
as well as cultural and financial aid. The state sphere monopolizes a historically 
constituted network of decision-making and protection mechanisms. In common 
with the private sphere it generates heritage-related ideology and appropriates 
monuments as an economic resource. The private sphere acts in two basic ways: one 
part of it, its creative strata (like planners, architects or artists), constantly tries to 
interpret, match and incorporate ruins into modern society in both ideological and 
spatial ways; another part sees ruins as either an economic hindrance or, alternatively, 
a resource for economic development and land speculation. While state action, 
which has continued uninterrupted, sometimes under very adverse circumstances, 
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since the establishment of the Greek state in the early nineteenth century, often 
appears confident and far-reaching, on other occasions seems to lack clarity and 
coordination. The new legislation and the new, modernizing Zeitgeist try to address 
those problems and, more important, try to ensure for the Greek state a position of 
global avant-garde (Chapter 5). 


Ruins and Clashes of Interests in Development Action 


Next comes a test of theoretical accounts and desires against very real planning and 
development action (Chapter 6), for which I consult an extremely large amount of 
original and not easily accessible resources from the archives of the Greek Central 
Archaeological Council, one of the most respected decision-making mechanisms 
in Greece. These are first-hand witnesses to local people’s reactions, to the role of 
monumentality in development, to the need of land uses and development possibilities 
that could be detrimental to ruins and that are to be reviewed, curtailed or altogether 
sacrificed. Furthermore they are witnesses to the shortcomings, as well as the efforts 
towards coordinated action, of various state and local agencies. Value conflicts and 
everyday bureaucratic routine are discovered to hide many development potentials. 
State action and the ideological issues of justification of such action are here made 
transparent, while the involvement of foreign archaeological schools exemplifies 
the local-global interface, as well as cultural wars and alliances. State policies in 
the space of culture have indeed changed a lot, and for the better, during the period 
examined (1974-2004)." Similar contradictions can be found among lay people, 
whose responses are not always predictable and can vary widely depending on their 
‘positionality’ — the extremes include enmity towards ruins when they obstruct 
development plans, and struggles to keep antiquities in local rather than national 
museums. Two major channels to people’s perspectives during this period have been 
the press and the Central Archaeological Council. 

Chapter 7 examines the case study — the Athenian Acropolis and its direct 
environment — in the light of all preceding materials and theories. First comes a 
thorough and critical examination of the restorations taking place in the masterpieces 
on the Acropolis plateau, which includes an exploration of their aesthetic principles 
and contradictions. This is followed by: a comparison of the genius loci of the ‘Greek’ 
and the ‘American’ gardens at the Acropolis feet; a discussion of the ‘Gordian 
Knot’ of the New Acropolis Museum, which has proved a huge and long-standing 
challenge; a presentation of the alternative, neoclassical monumentality of the Plaka 
neighbourhood that embraces the Acropolis and the gentrification process that is 
taking place there now; and finally a discussion of the more recent Acropolis-related 
works for the Athens 2004 Olympics, which include what is considered one of the 
most beautiful pedestrian zones anywhere, also at the feet of the Rock. 

The work stresses the need for an integrated approach to monumentality in 
relation to social evolution and development, and for a fresh way of looking at 


17 Culture-related development figures strongly in the political programmes of most 
parties in Greece today. 
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processes of permanence and change in social and urban space. The themes that run 
through this book — like the ways in which archaeology and monumentality affect 
modern life, the modern aesthetic, our notions of nationhood, of place, and of self, 
and the limits, but also the possibilities for national development imposed by the 
need to ensure living ruins — are recapitulated in the Conclusions. 


wk 


The case of cultural regionalism outlined proves that there is a way to thrive on 
value conflicts: aesthetic contradictions and polarities are shown to be unexpectedly 
positive, because they reveal the wide social relevance and the renewing potential 
of the aesthetic. It is indicated that archaeological protection as cultural practice 
can be much more than a technical issue, because it concerns the choice of cultural, 
economic and political paradigms. 

In this volume are integrated, reworked and dispersed, the article ‘Whose Genius 
Loci? Contrasting Interpretations of the Sacred Rock of the Athenian Acropolis’, 
initially published in the Annals of the Association of American Geographers in 
1997, and the article ‘Aesthetics, Bureaucracy, and the Politics of Patrimony: The 
Case of the Greek Central Archaeological Council’, published in Environment and 
Planning D: Society and Space, also in 1997. 
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Chapter 1 


Ancient Greece for Modern Greece 
and the Western World 


The Social Importance of the Past and of Culture 


Architectural remains are important for various reasons. Architecture is the oldest of 
arts, and the closest to the human body, imagination and condition. Anthropomorphic 
parables in architecture have been, since very ancient times, a common means to 
express abstract thoughts and feelings, and to compare the character of humans to 
that of buildings. The Roman architect Vitruvius, in ‘The Ten Books of Architecture’, 
explicitly refers to the conscious analogy between Greek architecture and the body, 
although this analogy, product of a multitude of social and environmental parameters, 
seems to arise much earlier, dating back perhaps to the sixth century BC. As the 
eighteenth-century Italian philosopher Vico noted, inanimate things become easier 
to understand by metaphors drawn from the body, senses and passions. Another usual 
combination involving architecture was, as witnessed by the Renaissance architect 
Alberti (in Book VI), that of architectural with natural monuments: ‘...Columns, 
Obelisks and Trees left by great Men in order to strike Posterity with Veneration; as 
for instance the Olive-tree planted by Neptune and Minerva, which flourished for 
many ages in the citadel of Athens.”! 

Historic places often have greater visual appeal than modern urban configurations, 
because of two mental drives, the need to be situated within an ordered, predictable 
and familiar world, and the need for stimulation of the imagination.’ Ruins express 
our psychic state and resemble the fragmented and preferential function of human 
memory.* Similarly, others see this expression in the continuity between physical 
and mental landscapes. 

It is here assumed that the past is malleable, be it tradition, folk memories, 
and legends, or monuments and earthworks. The past’s social appropriation is the 
outcome of time-specific readings, because the desire for power in the present is 
often masked as the desire for knowledge of the past. Social reproduction of the past 


1 According to Greek mythology, Poseidon vied against Athena over the naming of 
the greatest polis in Greece. The winner would be the provider of the best gift to the polis. 
Poseidon stroke the Acropolis Rock with his trident causing sea water to gush from a spring. 
Athena offered the olive tree as her gift, which would provide food and oil for the inhabitants, 
and make the town rich with exports. The olive tree was judged the better gift by a female 
casting vote, and the city was named Athena — Athens. Although the angry sea-god flooded 
the region of Attica, the Athenians wisely continued to worship Poseidon. 

2 See Larkham (1988). 

3 See Harbison (1993). 
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is always at work in various ways. Ruins are partly social constructions, because 
they depend on social will for their perpetuation. Relations of power, ever-present in 
space, materialize through the body in the space of ruined architecture. 

The qualities usually ascribed to the past could be said to correspond to multiple 
interlocking and frequently mixed metaphors, that relate to a changing understanding 
of the relevance of the past to the present.* This complexity is due to the accumulation 
of time-specific layers of understanding and interpretation of the past,’ as well as to 
its richness and sheer diversity,° opening up seemingly limitless possibilities. The 
past is ‘The Great Instructor’ that in telling us where we have been makes the fuller 
understanding of the present possible. It provides us with information and examples 
of social and spatial solutions to previous sets of problems. It is a strong stimulus to 
progress and to belief in a shared social future. The picture of the past that we have 
is seen from today’s vantage point and is shaped by present values and emotions. 
But the past is also “The Great Magician’ for the social unit involved. It stimulates 
the imagination in creative and futurological terms’ and bridges dry reality with the 
space of myth. Myth, related with rituals, both expresses conflicts and balances them 
out, because the mythical dimension of the past invests features of landscapes with 
further significance and may suspend social control. Myth confers an understanding 
of commonness of the human condition, and of the essential in reality, by familiarizing 
us with abstractions.® This aspect of the past, which has powerful effects on historical 
imagination, was strengthened after claims for the prophetic power of the arts were 
generalized by German aesthetic thought and spread quickly throughout Europe.’ 
Most people of today owe their conception of Greece much more to the picture 
of its art and monuments, whether in the original or by reproductions, than to 
reading.” As ‘The Iconographer’ the past is frequently plundered and re-interpreted 
for iconographic materials to reshape modern aesthetics and to provide pictorial 
arsenals for arts and everyday life.'' As ‘The Great Consoler’ the past reassures us, 
because it is the place of non-anxiety and easiness of communication and as such it 
helps us cope with the present and future.'? The sense of continuity in time and space 
enables us to come to terms with both innovation and decay. As ‘The Great Leader’ 


4 Haskell (1993, 292) suggests that theoretical ventures in England tried to make the 
past appear as close or, conversely, as remote and exotic. 

5 See, for example, Papataxiarchis (1993). 

6 Wilton-Ely (1988) argues that these possibilities were first confirmed during the 
middle decades of the eighteenth century by excavations in southern Italy and expeditions to 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

7 Ruins may even engage our feelings about how the world will end (Harbison 1993). 

8 See Dowden (1992), and Tilley’s (1991) analysis of Lévi-Strauss’s structuralism and 
of hermeneutics. 

9 Haskell (1993). 

10 Ibid.; Etienne and Etienne (1992). 

11 For examples, see Wilton-Ely (1988), but also the works of the Renaissance architects 
Alberti and Palladio, or the pictorial loans of postmodernism, among others. 

12 In search of spiritual consolation people like Renan could turn to the art of Athens and 
Rome (Haskell 1993). 
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it nourishes a nostalgic impulse that reinforces national identity, particularly when 
national confidence is weakened. 

As ‘The Identity Strengthener’ the past provides us with a secure sense of 
identity and of confident location in space and time. An attack upon such a location 
may be perceived by some as a personal affront." The past can also become ‘The 
Defender of The Underprivileged’ because it is a very strong political resource and 
can help towards the assertion of political autonomy of a people or a social group, 
particularly in the face of external oppression. As ‘The International Mediator’ the 
past provides an account of the borrowings among seemingly disparate cultures, 
borrowings which can be a rich source of creative fertilization as well as friction, 
because of the contested, political and ideological implications it has. The latter 
can lead to a war of pasts, whereby the richer and stronger write and interpret 
history to the cost of the poorer and weaker. The past can also be invoked as ‘The 
Eternal Truthteller’ resembling the Delphi Oracle, because it is treated as the bearer 
of timeless truths and incomparable and non-matchable human accomplishments. 
As ‘The Commodity’ the past becomes a mere adjunct to a commoditized view 
of the world, inherent in the modern capitalist mode of production.'* Ancient sites 
attract the modern pilgrims, tourists, to be consumed as parts of tourist packages.'° 
Ancient artefacts are the objects of a dark, as well as dangerous, international illicit 
trade, and they are seen as a means of secure economic investment. The past is also 
commoditized as advertisement.'° 

The past sometimes appears as ‘The Social Divider’, a part of the ideological 
deposit of a society, usually shaped, rediscovered and manipulated mainly by 
intellectuals and privileged classes as a means to confirm their power.'’ Various 
social groups, like immigrants, do not always enjoy the same possibility to articulate 
judgments on this social resource.'® In the tangible form of works of art the past 
can stir such vehement passions as to become the target of terrorist attacks.'? At the 
same time, particularly in its tangible built form, in the shape of ancient remains and 
monuments, the past offers the solace of posterity and so becomes ‘The Promiser of 
Immortality’. And we cannot ignore the role of the past as ‘The Personal Thriller’, 
conferring not only a sense of individual identity, but also acting as a source of 
inspiration, of personal representational capacities, like the experience of time and 
space, and the motivation of individual imagination. The past in all of these guises 
has a rich potential in providing an inexhaustible pool of social uses, according to 
the historic conjuncture. Later, other faces of the past, such as the ‘Naturalizer’ and 
the ‘Experimentalist’, will come into play. 

The strong interconnectedness of the triptych humans—architecture—nature, 
projected against the rich backdrop of the past, illuminates for us why particular 


13 See Wilton-Ely (1988), on Piranesi’s bonds with ancient Rome. 

14 On the commoditization of memory, see Jameson (1986); Loukaki (2001). 

15 See Technical Chamber of Greece (1966); Newcomb (1979). 

16 See Bouliotis (1988). 

17 Hobsbawm (1993); Kontaratos (1986); Kristiansen (1984); Rowlands (1984). 
18 Lowenthal (1990). 

19 As in Vulliamy (1993). 
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ruins are incessantly revalued as ideological symbols relevant to a particular 
social group, to a nation, or even to the whole world. The question of the symbolic 
potential of ancient architecture must therefore be addressed. Contrary to some 
beliefs, architecture is not a static, but a dynamic art, because it can travel in time, 
procure new leases of life, and make sense even in ruinous condition. The practice 
of architecture is a continuous experimentation,” expressed in new creation or in the 
re-interpretation of past buildings. Past art and architecture, especially of the right 
‘style’, are vehicles for the expression of ideological messages, particularly prone to 
be strategically used in the narrativization, the naturalization and the eternalization 
of ideologies.”' The ideological character of art and cultural products and the ways 
they invoke and arouse different facets of the past are extremely complex.” Ancient 
artefacts are eloquent symbols of present desiderata which may even include 
imageries for future national developmental choices. The potential of the past as a 
national bond has been systematically used, particularly since the birth of nationalism 
in the eighteenth century. 

Once a society decides to protect and preserve a building or a ruin, it removes 
this building from the normal stream of ageing and death and raises it to the 
exceptional, in terms of its increased symbolic potential and its preferential treatment. 
Simultaneously, this society tries to regulate the chaos, the aggressions of time, 
the barbarous disruption of established patterns of civilization, the evanescence of 
human life, all of which can be important aspects of ruination. Modern intervention 
does not seem to detract from the magic of ruins. It often positively contributes 
towards it. Yet, supposedly ‘unspoilt’ archaeological sites and abandoned places 
evoke” an atmosphere of mystery and make one feel that the air and sand that blow 
over them are time itself materialized. These places are privileged repositories 
of myths or unresolved secrets that the Earth still holds in its womb. Landscaped 
and classified archaeological sites or isolated monuments in their modern urban 
context, precious interruptions of the familiar modern urban fabric, remind us of 
past ‘qualities’ of urban life. Museums that house ancient artefacts and sometimes 
whole buildings, like the British Museum and the Pergamon Museum in Berlin, are 
places of salvation, protecting of human achievements from falls, sometimes literal. 
They also materialize the desire to protect human works that time has already raised 
to the status of grace, even nature (the relationship between ruinous architecture 
and nature will be discussed later). Today, when the limits between ‘authentic’ and 
‘copy’ sometimes blur (we will return to this issue below),™ the ‘blessing’ of grace 
is occasionally extended to embrace copies of ancient originals, so as to spread 
knowledge of past artistic or other human accomplishments at a universal scale. 


20 Derossi (1988). 

21 For different aspects of the processes of naturalization, eternalization and incorporation 
of ideologies, see Bourdieu (1992); Eagleton (1991); Thompson (1990). 

22 See Wolff (1981). 

23 In circumstances where visitors participate consciously, like those described by Urry 
(1990). 

24 See, for example, the work of E. Allington in Decter (1988). 
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The creation of specific ‘containers’, be they open or closed spaces, for the 
protection and maintenance of artefacts that originate from other places and 
civilizations has become more common in the modern period. When Napoleon, by 
victor’s rights, transferred to Paris Roman and Greek works of art in the hope of 
making ‘Paris the new Rome and new Athens’, and when before him the Earl of 
Arundel wanted to turn England into the new Greece, their gestures hid much more 
than simple political and ideological meanings, delivered with art’s most prestigious 
help. We witness here the expression of a deep need to select the best that human 
civilizations have produced and to dominate time and space at will. Such gestures, 
seen in the case of the British Museum and the Pergamon Museum,” also contain 
a religious element comparable to the transferral of holy bones from remote places 
of sacrifice and burial that, incorporated in holy tables, are vital for the proper 
foundation of new churches. An interesting example of foreign ancient monuments 
in new environments is Cleopatra’s needle in London. Finally, whole countries at 
a chosen, idealized moment of their history can become the symbol and cipher of 
nirvana. Such is the paradise that classical ancient Greece represents to the Western 
world, a paradise that can never recur.’ 

Understandably, then, decision-making processes concerning past architecture, 
ruinous or integral, as well as the visual impacts after intervention, can launch 
rounds of many different, and often passionate, responses, as regards both the 
monuments per se and their renewed relation to their environment. The complexity 
and the fluidity of architecture’s social appropriation is such that the arguments 
that accrue may refer to, or hide, different layers of social realities and personal 
concerns. One of my concerns in this book is to unravel the rhetoric about, and 
the practice of, architectural preservation and conservation. The debates on the 
aesthetic of monuments’ preservation that will be examined are very much affected 
by these external considerations. More generally, I will try to identify the nature 
of the interests involved, on both the Greek and the Western side, and to establish 
a normative argument on the — aesthetic or otherwise — how and why in issues of 
management and protection of the ancient heritage in the contemporary context. 

There are two main current assumptions” about the aesthetic in social life: the first, 
and older, holds that aesthetic experience is a transcendent ‘other’ to social reality; 
the second, originating from Hegel, sees the aesthetic as constituting an integral 
element in society, closely related with human development.” The latter view is 
espoused here. Hegel actually argued that the understanding of Plato, Sophocles and 
Thucydides is impossible without an insight into the ideals of sculpture. Aesthetic 
arguments may mask power relations, while generalized power arguments may 


25 Napoleon requisitioned all great landmarks of Greek sculpture in Italy. He also 
plundered Italian collections that were kept in the Louvre until 1816 (Etienne and Etienne 
1992). 
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mask spatial allocation of power in central and peripheral /oci. Universal arguments 
about the past are often used to hide power-laden or nationalist-laden thinking, 
nation-building arguments may hide class relations, and spiritual arguments may 
hide economic ones, and vice versa. Although the continuity and interaction of the 
various social realities are appreciated here, an attempt will be made to discern some 
of the limitations of the aesthetic domain. John Ruskin’s (quite Hegelian) argument, 
that a city’s political and spiritual development can be best understood by a careful 
consideration of its monuments, is conditioned by architecture’s inherent limitations 
as language (see below). In our time such conflicts can become quite heated, not 
only on the national, but on the international level as well, due to the process of 
culture internationalization, with which the past in its various forms (mainly artistic) 
is closely related. Another reason is the appropriation of aspects of national pasts by 
other nations. 

Ideological appropriation of the past rests with a society’s intellectual and 
creative strata. Changes in the ideological repertoire are possible because of the 
changing Zeitgeist in historical and social terms. Western interpretations and 
meanings of ancient Greece, although partly shared, also present diversities and 
heterogeneities, although an enquiry into such diversities is beyond the scope of 
this work (but see certain remarks below). However, such diversities bespeak the 
self-understanding of Western countries. The supposed superiority of the Dorians 
over the Ionians, reflected in the corresponding architectural orders as ‘bearers 
of meaning’,*° is relevant in Germany and Britain. Scots saw themselves as ‘the 
Dorians of the North’. The belief in the purity of white as the dominant colour of 
Greek architecture is another Western European myth, proven false after 1825.*' The 
twentieth century has witnessed abuses of the prehistorical facts by Italian, German 
and Russian specialists.” 

Changes in the past’s appropriation are also possible because of the developing 
archaeological knowledge, interpretations, foci and perspectives. Indeed, the past of 
Greeks (as opposed to the past of the peninsula as a geographical ‘container’) was 
enlarged by several thousand years with the breathtaking civilizations that came to 
light in the course of the nineteenth century, like the Minoan, the Mycenean and the 
Cycladean. 

The past is directly linked with culture, a notion even more comprehensive 
and ambiguous in various ways because both involve process. Culture is today 
synonymous with the historically specific spirit that informs the whole way of life 
of a distinct people.” More specifically, it relates with the evolution of a group 
or of a nation, with a class or national style of life, and with artistic, institutional, 
educational and aesthetic activity, as both the index of a society’s intellectual and 
artistic accomplishments, and as the rulebook that sets and re-sets new aesthetic 
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standards in society. Culture is also specific to a particular nation or period™ and 
a social or economic group within a nation.” This accounts for the conflicts over 
culture. This last aspect, first captured by Herder in the eighteenth century,” namely 
culture as a means that heightens political and/or national assertion and vindication 
on the basis of both material and immaterial assets, is more common in third world 
countries. Anglo Saxons use the word in its limited scientific, ethnological or artistic 
sense, while the rest of the world makes a more ready and imprecise use of it. 
Accordingly, the past is related to culture in those aspects that involve a society’s 
aesthetic and iconographical pool: its group identity as well as the personal identities 
of its members, the defence of the underprivileged, the international dimensions of 
culture, social divisions, and culture commoditization. In more tangible terms, both 
past and culture may contain elements of architectural works, in either integral or 
ruinous condition. High culture — culture related to, or produced by, the materially 
or intellectually upper strata of a society — is, however, subject to the laws of the 
market.” The same applies to popular culture. 

Related with past and culture are certain notions which I will not examine in 
depth, but which are essential here and deserve, therefore, a brief comment. Tradition 
describes a social reproduction process’? of handing down aspects of the past that 
have been selected for social respect and duty, a process that usually involves the 
authority of antiquity, visibly available in architectural ruin, the physical trace of 
historical events. The convergence between nationalism and the ruin motif is well 
attested.” More generally, traditions have geographical referents. The two interact 
and oppose each other, because within the margins of tolerance of the dominant 
order there may exist alternative, and even antagonistic, traditions in the same place. 
It seems that there exists a limit to the inventiveness and selectivity of the dominant 
classes with regard to tradition as the ideologically ‘consumable’ form of the past that 
represents an easily digested, desired continuity. Although it is possible to amend, 
to modify, or to give a more accurate form to the past and its possible continuities, 
a real basis, in terms of history, popular beliefs and memories (or cultural identity, 
see below) is necessary if the presentation offered by intellectual strata is to have 
any support from the rest of the society in the long run. In other words, ex nihilo 
fabrication has less chance of remaining relevant after some time. Indeed, although 
invented traditions are highly relevant to the nation and to its associated phenomena 
— like the nation state, national symbols or nationalism — they cannot be as adaptable 
and durable as genuine traditions that have a long and tenacious memory even when 
unapproved or downgraded by the intelligentsia. Tradition involves the national 
subjective value placed on things.*! 
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Cultural heritage may include all forms of cultural and artistic expression 
inherited from the past of a country that both represent the development of aesthetic 
expression and testify to the role it has played in world history, primarily in aesthetic 
terms. Respect for, and preservation of, cultural heritage seem to be related to the 
need to defend the social and individual self. The limits to, and range of, respect are 
shaped at the cutting edge of the time-specific cultural and symbolic importance of 
the artefacts in question and the economic sacrifice involved in their preservation. 
Criteria of respect are increasingly, particularly in countries that are considered 
repositories of a distinguished world cultural heritage, shaped both within the country 
and from abroad. Respect for the past is closely bound to the demand for authenticity 
of everyday experience, which is a reassuring situation of contact with the external 
world that does not undermine our identity by causing in us feelings of deprivation 
and defensiveness. If authenticity is to be found only in the past, this means that the 
experience of identity is transposed from the world in which one partakes to a dead 
and timeless imaginary world, which promotes passivity instead of generating an 
ongoing dialogue between past and present. 

Cultural property is a related term, meaning objects and monuments particularly 
representative of the cultural identity of a given nation. However, this term has a 
more assertive edge to it. The material that bears this name can communicate aspects 
of reality that either cut across time and space or give them a significance particular 
for that place or country. This material is, therefore, something to be sought after 
and protected. Cultural, and more generally (and assertively) national, identity refers 
to the common experiences and shared cultural characteristics of a population. It 
involves a historically specific sense of continuity, shared memories and a sense of 
common destiny between succeeding generations. 

Cultural identity helps maintain identity security in times of rapid change or 
stress, and involves a process of attachment that may be mobilized in the pursuit 
of collective interest, and to that extent it need not relate to an actual or hoped-for 
nation-state. It is different from nationalism in that the latter involves passionate, 
and perhaps blind, attachment. It seems that there are cultural elements that refer 
to cultural or to national identity rather than to an exclusively class-orientated one 
and that are ideologically appropriated for social reproduction and for the use of 
culture as ‘social cement’. Cultural identity involves the cultural, both material 
and immaterial, aspects of self-determination at a personal and a collective level.” 
It is, therefore, connected to demands for independence and is a bearer of the 
political aspects of culture as identity. Education is one of the mechanisms of social 
reproduction with regard to the various bridges of the past with modern reality that 
such notions afford. 

Ideology is here understood as a historically constituted system of beliefs that is 
characteristic of a social class or group, while being open to external influences and 
encompassing many social instances including the material, as well as the mythological 
and the imaginary. Culture-related ideology is very complicated, because cultural 
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practices are the common locus of bureaucrats, politicians, aesthetes, specialists 
and popular taste (see below). Monuments’ symbolic power is enhanced by their 
manipulability. The ideological importance of the social regulation of past-related 
images is immense because of the visual’s extreme power and pleasure potential, 
its bonds with psychic needs such as religion, and its ambiguity. Immense clashes 
over interpretation can arise from this highly flammable admixture.“ Past images’ 
importance for national self-esteem is well known, and architectural monuments are 
extremely suitable to play this role: ‘Buildings are often born of images and live on 
in images.’* Nations treasure certain features searching for traits they think uniquely 
theirs.*° Incorporating the past within modern urban space to serve this desire for 
mastery includes certain utopic aesthetic and psychological aspects.“ Monuments’ 
and landscapes’ significance for nationalt and local identity is a prerequisite of 
continued patronage shared with the ancient world. Constant themes attached to 
the appropriation of ancient structures include the need for ancestors, the sense of 
depth in time,” the struggle between different groups for legitimacy and power over 
past architecture’s symbolic use, and the formation of systems of spatial moorings 
to strengthen the sense of place and unify a territory. Greek ‘sacred landscapes’ 


the possibility of social critique and change, and the descendants of Nietzsche, who do not. 
The former stresses the importance of material life (base) in conditioning social, political and 
intellectual life (superstructure) through dominant ideology, but sees dominant ideology as 
false consciousness, that is, a historically constituted difference between social appearance 
and reality, which converts conflictual situations into natural, immutable and universal ones. 
However, people often do not just meekly acquiesce in some unjust social order simply 
because they have obediently internalized its values, but because they can see no workable 
alternative. To the major representative of the latter, Louis Althusser, ideology means the 
unconscious, eternal, omnipresent, transhistorical and immutable experience of the world 
(see Eagleton ed. 1994). Transcending ideology would impossibly violate a subject’s deepest 
identity. The gap could be bridged first, by Western Marxism’s opening to culture, away from 
material reductionism, second, by Poulanzas’s work, based on Antonio Gramsci, on the critical 
issue of inter-class ideological communication, specified for cultural production by Raymond 
Williams, and third, by Eagleton’s emancipatory bridging of radical and cultural thought. A 
rigid approach seems inauspicious, because ideology’s material basis is occasionally more 
important than its immaterial aspects, and vice versa. Archaeology and patrimony protection 
allow for checking the above: verifying ideology as triumph of the true (technology) over the 
false (consciousness), was hardly possible for archaeologists like Gordon Childe because of 
the rich variation of societies’ cultural traits compared with economic, social and political ones. 
Equally, Bronze Age Greek communities offered different libations for rituals to sites of pan- 
Hellenic importance like Olympia than those offered locally. This means that superstructural 
categories were more sophisticated than base ones. And the base-superstructure scheme 
cannot account for the relationship between the city’s sanctity as supporter of communal life 
and identity, and the authority of myth (see also Loukaki 1997b). 
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sometimes change with time, but localities’ emphasis on common identity is a shared 
theme. Recycling monuments is a symbolic public gesture of reproducing the city’s 
sacredness, as indeed it was in antiquity.*’ Preserving venerable places — even when 
subsequently celebrating different cults — to enhance civic memory seemed vital, 
especially in times of danger and external rule, and served self-defence. Pausanias’s 
ignoring Roman constructions in Greece in favour of much older monuments”! is 
significant. Architectural or natural features important both to communities’ myth- 
associated foundation, and to their border sanctuaries for territorial demarcation were 
protected in Pausanias’s time.” The same is true today: heritage management has 
deep symbolic and emotional reverberations in Greece, considered simultaneously as 
an obligation towards the international community and defence of an indispensable 
element of Greekness. The impact of these implicit, although specific, assumptions 
about Greek heritage’s importance will become clear later. 


Westerners, Ancient and Modern Greece 


We are all Greeks — our laws, our literature, our religion, our arts, have their root in 
Greece. But for Greece, Rome would have spread no illumination with her arms and we 
might still have been savages and idolaters; or what is worse might have arrived at...a 
stagnant and miserable state of social institution... The modern Greek is a descendant of 
those glorious beings whom the imagination almost refuses to figure to itself as belonging 
to our kind... 

Shelley 


The Acropolis is the old country that I find again as if out of miracle. The Parthenon is the 
fragmented part of myself. 


Approaches to antiquity: the role of art history and archaeology 


At this point the question of why ancient Greece has been, and still is, multiply 
important for the Western world arises. This question is related to first, the deep 
Western effects on the ways in which modern Greece has appreciated her past, and 
second, the disputes over foreign assertion of rights of intervention in Greek land and 
cultural policies related to the protection and preservation of the country’s classical 
heritage. 

The beginning of the interest in, and the formation of, collections of classical 
Greek works can be situated in the Hellenistic years. For two thousand years the 
Greek world kept losing its antiquities but with unsteady rhythms: rapidly to Rome 
at and around the time of the conquest of Greece, then slowly until the first fall 
of Constantinople to the Franks in 1204, then generally increasing until after the 
independence from the Turks. During the Middle Ages ancient monuments were 
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destroyed rather than looted, for lime or bronze. From the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century Italy seems to have suffered more than Greece from private 
collectors. In the Middle Ages Western Europeans distinguished between the land 
and its inhabitants: the former was admired but the latter were disliked, although 
the Byzantine art deeply impressed the medieval West. The Renaissance admiration 
for ancient Greek literature and learning did not differentiate between Roman and 
Greek. Proscenium of the Renaissance during its first phase was the Florentine 
democracy, ‘the new Athens’. Florence was also the terrain where the dramatic 
as well as inconclusive effort of Byzantium to approach the West in view of the 
Ottoman threat took place just before the fall of Constantinople.” Between the last 
years of the fourteenth century and the first years of the fifteenth century the attention 
of Florentine humanists and collectors was directed towards the Greek lands, as 
witnessed by an invitation to the Byzantine scholar Manuel Chrysoloras to teach 
Greek in Florence. Florentine humanists were inspired to collect Greek antiquities. 

At the time two, not mutually exclusive, approaches to antiquity and its 
remains emerged. On the one hand a literary or text-based approach typical of the 
poet Petrarch (1304—74), and on the other a primarily visual approach pursued by 
collectors, artists and travellers such as Christoforo Buondelmonti, who left us the 
first Western examples of geographical treatise, the isolario.** The visual approach 
owes much to Chrysoloras. Indeed, Byzantines practised to reconstruct mentally 
original monuments from their remaining fragments as well as to read fragments 
as referring to an ideal wholeness. Such refashionings were fundamental to the 
Renaissance recovery of classical culture. Chrysoloras preferred the unmediated 
testimony of ancient materials. His preference was fundamental for the establishment 
of modern archaeology, when he said: 


.. Herodotus, and some other historians, are thought to have made useful contributions 
to our knowledge...But these reliefs show how things were in past times and what the 
differences were between the peoples. Thus they make our knowledge of history precise 
or, rather, they grant us eyewitness knowledge [autopsia] of everything that has happened 
just as if it were present...(quoted in Fortini Brown 1996, 76) 


Instead, Venice welcomed the Renaissance in its mature phase. Venetian antiquaries 
initially tended to concern themselves with small-scale artefacts and with eloquent 
humanistic writing. Petrarch’s stay in the city changed the assessment and prioritization 
of past-related values both in terms of his textual leanings and his geographical 
interests. As the fifteenth century progressed Venice was to take the lead in the 
dissemination of antiquity. First, the ‘Serenissima’ took over the terra firma, which 
meant she could now come in close contact with the classical remains and heritage 
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of mainland cities of Roman foundation, such as Padua, Verona and Brescia. Second, 
Constantinople’s fall to the Ottomans in 1453 — preceded or followed immediately 
by the move of many Byzantine aristocrats and scholars, treasures and ancient 
texts to Italian cities — contributed to Venice’s cultural hegemony in the Eastern 
Mediterranean for two centuries.” Thereafter Venice excelled in reconstructing and 
appropriating the past, and in synthesizing past and present in its visions as well as 
in artefacts often based on antiquities from her Greek conquests. This new, feverish 
passion demanded her artists be skilful antiquarians too, and added enormously to 
the sense of civic pride and prestige. Simultaneously, based on her sense of purpose, 
Venice initiated a systematic chartographic rendering of the world, which included 
the registering of antiquities in her lands. 

Visits to Greek lands as parts of the Ottoman Empire were difficult and ventured 
only by merchants and diplomats. The interest in classical treasures soared after 
the German art historian Winckelmann founded the history of ancient art with his 
book Reflections on the Imitation of Greek Works in Painting and Sculpture, which 
appeared in 1755. Declining the prevailing perception of a single Greco-Latin 
antiquity, Winckelmann realized that there was a Greek civilization unaltered by 
the Roman tradition, whose eminent general characteristic was a noble simplicity 
and a silent grandeur. He believed that his time could only reach greatness through 
imitation of the ancients, and he formulated the idea of evolution in art, which springs, 
flourishes and then declines." His decisive influence was not due to his innovative 
construction of stylistic chronology but to an interpretation of the works of antiquity 
in such terms as to make Greek art not the agent of a particular response but the ideal 
of a perfect and absolute beauty. He offered a frame of reference and a philosophy of 
art and, typically for a figure of the Enlightenment, he set out to explain a culture by 
its material representation while addressing not only the powerful but all people.°? 
He was also the first to propose research in the sanctuaries of Greece, something 
which would have to wait approximately a century. Shortly afterwards, discoveries of 
Greek artefacts, like vases, in Roman and Etruscan tombs and elsewhere, and Roman 
imitations of Greek originals made the Western world start considering Roman art as 
the decadent derivative of Greek art. The appreciation of Greek civilization was also 
boosted by the deviation of the classical ‘Grand Tour’ via France and Italy, which 
became inaccessible because of the Napoleonic wars. This turned the English, the 
most enthusiastic tourists of the time, to Greece.® Hardly anyone returned from 
‘the Grand Tour’ without pieces of sculpture, coins and vases. Expeditions always 
included an artist to depict monuments and ruins of buildings and cities.®! 

While previously largely forgotten by the West,” ancient Greece became a central 
point of reference for the European Enlightenment. This meant a steep increase in 
the demand for Greek antiquities. Ever since the first search for fresh architectural 
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patterns and inspiration in the classical ground of Greece, which led to neoclassicism, 
the Greek style reflected a quest for renewal and purification from the decline of the 
baroque age. This demand was first satisfied by the English James Stuart, a painter, 
and Nicolas Revett, an architect, who discovered Greece almost simultaneously 
with Winckelmann, but in a more direct way. The two faithfully reproduced the 
archaeological remains of the antiquities in handsomely illustrated volumes. The 
Antiquities of Athens, published between 1762 and 1818, included four volumes, 
and was a highly influential opus, one of the most significant architectural resources 
ever published. With no further need to guess what the Parthenon looked like, and 
with the prevalence of Greek architecture ascertained by its eyewitnesses,” soon the 
Doric order in its classical Greek form appeared in France and England. Revett built 
a Doric portico at Standlynch in Wiltshire and James Stewart a reconstruction of the 
Doric temple of the Hephaisteion in Hagley Garden in 1758.% Sociopolitical changes 
and the Romantic movement’s questioning of classical authority could not shake the 
West’s conviction that classical Greek poetry and visual art remained unsurpassable. 
Literary accounts of the eighteenth century, like The Voyage of the Young Anacharsis 
by Father Jean-Jacques Barthelemy in 1788, reflect a radiant image of Greece, 
depicted as an elegant, pleasant and refined land,® as befitted the European tastes of 
the day and suited the myth that marked the generations to come. In the nineteenth 
century the poetry of Lord Byron fiercely defended the Greek people and the Greek 
rights before and during the Greek Revolution. Lord Byron’s Greece fighting for 
independence became synonymous with romantic glory. Philhellenism (real love 
for ancient Greece and Greeks) as one of the very clear instances of a convergence 
between literature and action®’ was a romantic fantasy, for a land of the exotic East, 
or a sad shadow of a glorious past, now enslaved by the barbarian Ottoman despot. 
Philhellenes who came to fight during the War of Independence were subsequently 
entranced by the land. The earlier dislike for rugged scenery had been dissipated by 
the Romantics and now the sheer beauty of Greece was discovered and depicted by 
landscape artists mainly from Britain, France and Germany.® Innumerable paintings 
and engravings reinforced the romantic view of Greece. In the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries abandoned places with romantic ruins were the height of 
fashion and inspired the construction of deliberate ruins and of ‘ancient’ temples 
in English gardens. The artists of the period were seldom faithful to the reality of 
the Greek landscape or the ancient sites. The depictions treated the ancient ruins 
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differently to the human subjects, either as the main subject or as a decorative 
element. Greece was projected in painting as a multiple entity. Greeks themselves 
were treated as either debased inheritors or as living monuments that were worthy 
of study. Foreign visitors or travellers were depicted as representatives of the new 
civilization that carefully examined the Greek ruins (see Figure 1.1), those symbols 
of the passage of time, the eclipsing of civilizations and the predominance over them 
of nature.” Monstrous pashas and Greeks with their flocks of sheep and goats were 
depicted in different groups. 


Figure 1.1 Monument to Philopappos, watercolour by L.F. Cassasi 
(1755-1827) 


Source: Reproduced by permission of House and Garden [1993]. 


To suit contemporary ideas of beauty, artists used intensified and enhanced perspective, 
‘realistic’ rendering of the decay of the stone or marble surfaces (a device launched 
in Giambattista Piranesi’s work), and the clichéd use of broken drums and capitals 
as general signifiers of ancient monuments. Details of monuments were added or 
removed, while ruins were often set against imagined landscapes. The observation 
of modern Greeks set up a tradition of arguments on their racial ‘purity’” that 
continued until recently.” 
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If the Western vision of the Greek world has been selective and interpreted 
according to contemporary aspirations, classical imagery is still thought as the peak 
moment of human civilization. But why is it that the art of the Greeks still fascinates 
modern Western spectators, even though their conditions of existence are so entirely 
different from those of the ancients? In part, the answer is that art can be rediscovered 
and enjoyed by later periods and other societies because of the basic commonness of 
the human experience, a fact that allows art to transcend its origins and communicate 
with people from any social context. Marx, for his part, shared the romantic belief 
of his time that the Greeks represent the childhood of humanity. It may also be that 
the conditions are not as different as they appear to be, and that Western people share 
historical patterns and the same, or similar, aesthetic standards. 

Ancient Greece was, and is still seen as a model of perfection in time, an example 
that could instruct, by force of its having formulated the principles that have 
established anthropocentric values, in politics (with the foundation of democracy), 
science (with the establishment of many sciences and of philosophy), the somatic 
side of self (with the importance paid to the human body and its relationship to the 
world and the establishment of athletics), and aesthetics that have given value and 
importance to human life. This example offers relief from the horrors and afflictions 
of modern urban life. Greece was consciously selected as the origin of European, 
and later North American, civilization and its most attractive trait, art, became 
synonymous with high culture and sublime aesthetics. The fear hidden behind this 
largely invented tradition” and the wish for it to continue may be reincarnated in 
the quest for authenticity. And this perhaps partly accounts for Western cultural 
interventions in the management and protection of the Greek classical heritage. A 
certain clichéd, often deprecating depiction of modern Greece and Greeks” has been 
quite convenient in this context. 

The establishment of archaeology in the West as a study of history through 
material remains has ‘sinful’, colonial origins, which it has not yet completely 
shaken off, and illustrates in many ways the general issues entailed in the European 
and North American approach to Greece. Archaeology was initially closely linked 
to the taste for collections of ancient artefacts by wealthy people with leisure to 
speculate about the past. The taste for collecting and the desire to possess rare or 
precious objects had burgeoned in the early sixteenth century.” People like the 
Earl of Arundel were among the first to start chasing Greek and Roman antiquities 
in the course of the seventeenth century, and even employed a network of agents 
who sought out antiquities. The feverish thrill at ancient artefacts in Europe was 
generalized among the upper strata during the following two centuries, because art, 
particularly of the right ancient style, was, and is still, perceived as conferring the 
highest prestige on its owners. 
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The interest in, and collection of, Greek classical artefacts and Greek archaeology, 
that started in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries demanded a certain financial 
status and a willingness to be exposed to considerable dangers for the acquisition of 
decorative objects for family or museum collections.” Sophisticated political means, 
like the employment of French ambassadors to collect for French statesmen, were 
already used in the seventeenth century. Competition for the acquisition of antiquities 
had started in Athens and elsewhere from the eighteenth century. People like the 
French diplomat Fauvel were deeply involved in the collecting and trafficking in 
antiquities, and they tried to control the ‘market’ by impeding other nationals from 
acquiring any. In the two decades that preceded the liberation of Greece in 1827 a 
series of scandals broke out about the plundering of antiquities on an international 
scale. Political factors account for the transfer of antiquities from Greece, because 
there was no political authority strong enough to prevent the pillaging. The Ottoman 
Empire was being worn down by incessant wars, and the friendly power of the day, 
for instance England from 1799 to 1806, enjoyed privileges that included seriously 
lessened resistance to similar demands. 

Collecting antiquities was a demanding, complicated and often dangerous 
business that involved all sorts of adventures in exotic places promising a good 
‘crop’, the extended use of political pressures and politically propitious conjunctures, 
bribes or secret excavations. At the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth the hunt for art treasures was intensified by the needs of great 
public museums that were springing up all over Europe, like the British Museum 
(established in 1753) and the Glyptothek in Munich (in 1830). They were hungry for 
fine pieces whose prestige would contribute to the glory of the state that owned them. 
The powers of the nineteenth century, both great and small, did all they could to 
acquire antiquities including fierce competition, plundering each other’s collections 
or constraining their formation, and pillaging third, antiquity-rich countries. Jenkyns 
(1980) argues, for example, that if Elgin had not pillaged the Parthenon, taking 
advantage of the favourable political climate for the English, the French would have 
done so. The museums’ hunger for originals is still an important force in the visible 
and the invisible antiquities market. 

At least up to the 1860s archaeology was still a treasure hunt, with excavations 
confined to the recovery of single objects or single structures, with very little attempt 
at complete excavation. Even today it has an element of adventure and thrill about 
it.” From 1870 onwards new, more scientific methods were developed in classical 
excavations, which became widely influential in the Aegean area. During the whole 
nineteenth century nationalism and bourgeois culture favoured ethnically centred 
interpretations. By the end of the century the ‘fashion’ of typologies and chronologies 
was stabilized, without any particular interest in socioeconomic phenomena, and 
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the interpretation of artefacts turned to materialistic and stylistic aspects thereof, 
particularly under the effects of parallel scientific developments, like Darwinism. A 
characteristic book of that time is the book Stilfragen by Alois Riegl (1893), which 
will concern us in a while. The legacy of these nineteenth-century developments 
remains very strong in archaeology today. It is argued by some archaeologists” 
that the relationship between archaeology and politics is still vague, and it seems 
that the examination of this relationship has been generally avoided, although it 
is now widely acknowledged that archaeology can and is readily used for political 
reasons, national or other. For example, competing interpretations of the past may be 
relevant in questions of regional, subnational and national separatism and integration 
enforced by the modern state.” The archaeological evidence (within and without 
inverted commas) of cultural continuity may make a lot of difference to land claims 
or rights of access to sites or regions. Archaeology has been part of war or has served 
as an alibi for it. Egyptology was born out of the scientific expedition attached to 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. 

It follows that an ideologically vigilant approach is required in matters 
archaeological. The widespread image of archaeology as an esoteric discipline without 
much social relevance still fares well. And although some archaeologists reach out 
to social sciences for contacts and methodological borrowings,® archaeology is 
still largely the playing ground of the educated middle and high classes, including 
political leaders. However, archaeology’s potential for dramatic social and political 
manipulation, already exemplified in its abuses by Nazi Germany, should alert social 
scientists to open it up to wider fora and to enlarge its existing post-war contacts 
with social sciences, especially given the many common interests in burning issues: 
national identity, post-colonialism, cultural aspects of social change, land-use 
patterns, and socio-political aspects of ecology among others.*' Strong arguments 
between national archaeological schools, such as contemporary British critiques of 
United States’ processual archaeology as imperialist, are telling. 

Archaeology is often viewed as a manifestation of imperialism, because it is 
based on the assumption that Western European civilizations are a realm of existence 
apart from and above the rest of the world, a mental image that is still projected to 
the rest of the world today. Europe is pictured as the hub of humanity and Europeans 
are linked with the essence of civilized life, while the savage non-Europeans are 
always in need of parental tutelage. To this day Europe is given the greatest coverage 
in research and publications, and the profession is predominantly Western, both 
European and North American, in personnel and resources. Different national schools 
of archaeology have been as much concerned with how classical Greece relates to 
their own history as with its relation to the history of Greece. It is argued, on the 
other hand, that this is natural, partly because it is a European-developed discipline, 
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so countries study their own past. Economic power aggrandized archaeology in 
Europe and North America and provided resources for extensive fieldwork, more 
abroad than at home. 


The ‘Divine Image’ 


Let us turn now to the Greece that Westerners, archaeologists and all others, try 
to encounter. A secret Greece inhabits the heart of all Westerners. As Henry 
Miller says, falling in love with Greece is falling in love with one’s own divine 
picture.® But to the question that follows, namely ‘what Greece is that?’, some 
French writers answer, ‘We have the Greece that we deserve, and this is the one we 
choose.’™ It seems that what each Western nation chose depended partly on national 
preferences and differences in evaluations of the past, differences identified since 
the seventeenth century.’ In fact, ancient Greece has been plundered for political, 
economic, aesthetic, geographical and social symbols. Politically, it has provided 
the Western world with symbols of democracy, and of fascism, of national pride and 
international (read Western) civilization. For example, German interpretations of 
Greek classicism are startling in their heterogeneity: ‘Over the course of a century 
and more, German philhellenism moved from left, to liberal, to right, and from the 
fetish of young outsiders to the credo of aged academicians. Nonetheless, many 
aspects of eighteenth century philhellenism proved long-lasting...’*° It is argued 
that Johann Joachim Winckelmann understood the classical ideal as a political one, 
vested in aesthetic terms.*” Classical Greece in Winckelmann draws its ideality from 
the naturalness of artistic production and the political institutions of the ancient asty 
(city-state). In his, and Goéthe’s time, both nationalists and defenders of universal 
ideals were deeply involved in debates over the classical aesthetic. Around 1828, 
while on the one hand the architect and ‘universal Man’, Karl Friedrich Schinkel, 
the architect of the Bavarian court, was admired because he provided a new home 
for Hellenism in Germany, on the other there were reactions against idealism in 
favour of an ‘objective’, locally adjusted architecture.’ During the Napoleonic 
wars the Germans forged their national identity that would justify a ‘deep’ historical 
perspective and a realm that was fragmented into small states inhabited by one 
nation. At that time Winckelmann’s thesis was proclaimed national heritage and the 
German fragmentation was compared with Greek nation-states. Until the foundation 
of the Reich in 1871 the Germans shifted priorities among the Greek heritages, 
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moving away from the Attic grace towards the Macedonian rigour. Philip’s rigorous 
hand was secretly identified with the Kaiser’s Prussian muscle. As Germany was 
unified, so this ‘universalist’ search prevailed over a ‘particular’ search for local 
identity in Ludwig II’s Bavaria. The latter was exemplified in the construction of a 
network of ‘Gothic’ castles under the Romantic influence of foreign experts, namely 
the restorations of the French architect Viollet le Duc and the writings on ruins and 
nature of the English art historian John Ruskin.” We will return to both of them 
below. 

Many distortions of the classical ideal followed, starting in the early twentieth 
century. The universalism in Greek classicism was rejected by the Third Reich, 
because it appealed to a democratic humanity, while simultaneously the divine 
element of Greek classicism was projected as its official, racist aesthetic. Around 
the same time, the French writer André Zide spoke for many when he stated that the 
French are the only inheritors of the Greek civilization.” Shortly we will address 
the issue of aesthetic abuse with regard to ancient icons. These questions, as well as 
the occasionally obsessive love-hate bonds of the West to classical Greece remain 
relevant to this moment: for example, some German journalists recently laid blame 
on the Greek ideal for Germany’s arrogant isolation as well as for the ideology 
of the ‘superior German race’, and a psychology of preeminence and militarism. 
The same people go as far as to unearth the demand for ‘unadulterated’, dominant 
national culture and reverberate medieval indifference to modern Greece, wishing 
that the two cultures take definitive divorce, on the grounds that enough of (ancient) 
Greece can be found sufficiently in other European countries.” Greece is today the 
cultural paradigm of a Europe where culture is in constant flux; it is the ideal that has 
known many moral and political changes, the Western self-knowledge laboratory, 
the European psychosis of unattainability and insufficiency so strongly experienced 
by Freud himself when he visited the Acropolis. This very fluidity of ‘Greece’ is the 
reason of its ‘triumphant survival’.®* 

The relationship of the West with modern Greece is equally neurotic. During 
the nineteenth century travellers’ reports offer different interpretations according to 
their different nationalities. These reports tell us as much about the country itself as 
about its visitors. The situation in 1840s Athens is hilariously depicted:** The French 
hated the snobbish English ‘Mylordi’ who pretended to speak no other language but 
their own; the English loathed the idea of being in the same hotel with the noisy 
and pompous French; English and French hated the idea of Athens having become 
‘the capital of a petty German state’; and French, English and Germans were highly 
suspicious of the Orthodox Russians. Such conflicts were reflected directly in the 
allocation of excavations and finds. In the 1870s Berlin was anxious of not possessing 
enough antiquities to buttress its historical claims.” Furthermore, an American 
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commentator of the European nineteenth-century science noted scathingly the placid 
English adulation of the Greeks, the excessively ‘scented, popularized sweetness 
of the aesthetic school in England’, and the Germans’ Greek, the Trojan horse of 
Teutonic psychology. 

There is a great French interest in the country in general before the liberation 
from the Turks and in Athens in particular after the foundation of the modern Greek 
state. To French writers the ‘ideal’ journey to Greece is a rite of passage to a writer’s 
adulthood since the sixteenth century,” but also a first-hand acquaintance with myth 
that necessitates psychological preparation to avoid excessive emotions.” Travellers 
often describe Greece as a kind of personal limbo whereby they are uncertain of 
the very existence of this country, the ruins and even themselves. They create the 
Greece that suits them, through constant comparison and judgment, dreaminess 
and heightened awareness. To some, encounter with the ruins means dispelling 
the magic. Among hierarchical preferences of archaeological sites the Acropolis 
figures first and foremost. Descriptions of Athens, before and after the foundation of 
modern Greece, open up the city as a field of multiple readings. Nineteenth-century 
visitors were often critical ‘of this arid, dry village’ — possibly because no physical 
environment can ever be a match to the myth of this city — as well as fascinated by 
it. For example, Athens was being questioned the comforts of modern technology 
and, if we take aside it being seen as a place filled with ruins, remained basically 
unknown to its visitors. Austere and regular attacks included the royal palace, ‘of 
Bavarian inspiration’. Western visitors wearing ancient glasses would prefer the new 
city built away from the ancient city. But to some Greek and Western commentators 
the fact that Athens rests on the ruins of thirty centuries is the material of a particular 
self-consciousness, a particular bet not to compete with other European cities but 
to surpass herself.” The neoclassical, impersonal Athens was built during the great 
time of the nineteenth-century commonplace and was a fitting environment for the 
Acropolis. 


Ancient Greece and the United States 


The classical canon, namely a shared set of symbols and ideas as well as a literature 
that addressed a wide range of human problems while simultaneously providing 
writing models, was adopted by the educated people of the Western world. The 
Athenian Acropolis from the American Revolution onwards constituted an important 
symbol of republicanism and democracy, of rootedness in ancient civilization as 
opposed to absolutist or monarchical European (and much less Oriental) traditions. 
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The canon was experienced with a great intensity and a fervent immediacy that both 
shaped personal identities and societal meaning. Indeed, the founders were more 
familiar with the ancient world than either the European or the American outside 
their own section. Jefferson’s favourite language was Greek and his favourite poet 
was Homer. Ancient Greek was almost adopted as the official language of the infant 
United States.” 

Selected aspects ofthe past were appropriated towards the formation of American 
ideology, during both the Revolutionary and Constitutional eras, an ideology that 
combined classical and liberal elements. Myth spurred new reality and the illusion 
of precedent and tradition prompted the American Revolution." In the days of 
Washington ‘the tyrant-tamer’, Patrick Henry ‘the forest-born Demosthenes’, the 
‘stoic’ Franklin, and ‘the Plutarchian heroes’ of 1776, the ideals of young America 
were connected to ancient Greece. The Americans were deeply engaged emotionally 
during the Greek Revolution against the Ottoman Empire of 1821-28. President 
James Monroe in his annual message of 1822 recognized the Greek Revolution for 
independence from Turkey as an important event in Europe and voiced the sentiments 
of many Americans when he said: 


The mention of Greece fills the mind with the most exalted sentiments and arouses in our 
bosoms the best feeling of which our nature is susceptible. Superior skill and refinement 
in arts, heroic gallantry in action, disinterested patriotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion 
in favour of public and personal liberty are associated with our recollections of Greece... 
A strong hope is entertained that these people will recover their independence and resume 
their equal station among the nations of the earth.'°! 


But veneration of the glories of classical Greece and compassion for the sufferings 
of enslaved Greece did not prevent rationality from ruling over emotions when the 
official external policy of the United States was determined only a year later. This 
time the Greek cause was absent from the President’s report to the Congress, as the 
administration officially declared neutrality in European affairs through the Monroe 
doctrine. Thomas Jefferson was equally ambiguous. On the one hand he wrote to 
friends that he preferred neutrality, since Greeks’ success to obtain sovereignty 
would only enforce a different set of ‘barbarian’ masters (the Western Powers) over 
them, in addition to upsetting the balance of powers. On the other he found neutrality 
distressing and he wished ‘in a characteristically American spirit...to see commerce, 
liberty, and the arts flourish in the regions of the old Greek and Roman empires’ .' 
Still, many private citizens expressed their support for the revolutionaries by fighting 
alongside the Greeks or by making financial contributions to the cause. The Greek 
Revolution, which was paralleled with the American Revolution, also promoted a 
renewed interest in ancient Greek culture for about a decade. Towns adopted classical 
names while college fraternal organizations became the campus ‘Greeks’ and used 
letters from the Greek alphabet for their names, while learned societies, called 
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Athenaeums, were formed. Boston was at the forefront of the political movement 
for the Greek cause and for over a decade major new construction reflected the city’s 
enthusiasm over Greek culture. 

Jefferson, in his effort to tailor the taste of his countrypeople alongside classical 
lines and to procure the praise of the world, played a leading role in the classical 
revival movement in American architecture. Greek Revival architecture, namely 
architecture that either resembled classical structures or displayed Greek-like 
detailing, first appeared in Europe in the mid-1700s, inspired by the magnificent 
volumes prepared by the English architects James Stuart and Nicolas Revett after 
their fieldtrip to Greece (more about this in Chapter 3). Stuart was the first to 
translate his drawings into a building and to launch, thus, neoclassical architecture 
in the Western world. Greek Revival architecture quickly crossed the Atlantic. The 
first representations coincided with America’s high style phase and were created by 
professional architects who were either European émigrés or locals familiar with the 
materials and sourcebooks of European designers. The classical form denoted high 
culture and conveniently provided the proof that Americans were properly taming 
and domesticating the wilderness. Greek Revival signalled the renewed interest in 
antiquity, the establishment of the American architectural profession, the popularity 
of pattern books, and the desire of Americans to build stylistic structures. People 
were less concerned with the iconographic implications of Greek temples than with 
stamping ‘civilization’ in the form of a standard temple façade and pre-cut columns 
on their piece of wilderness.'°? Both stately and simple architecture were created in 
this style. As a general rule, however, American architects were less concerned with 
authenticity than their European counterparts as their priorities did not require a 
canonical adherence to classical orders and details. This style stated clearly that the 
country in its aspiration to resemble the Athenian Acropolis had reached a plateau of 
maturity, both cultural and architectural. Greek Revival architecture expressed the 
American sense of nationalism while depicting America as democratic paradise.'™ 

Public buildings initiated by Greek enthusiasts were the first to launch classical 
style: Jefferson drafted a plan for the Virginia governor’s mansion in the 1770s, a 
plan he probably derived from the Parthenon. He also initiated the construction of 
the United States Capitol. The building, of which many major characteristics and 
details are Greek Revival, took forty years and six architects to finish. Jefferson 
praised the building in 1812 as ‘the first temple dedicated to the sovereignty of the 
people, embellishing with Athenian taste the cause of a nation looking far beyond 
the range of Athenian destinies’. On the other hand, the first American eyewitness 
of Greece, Nicolas Biddle, on his return and subsequent rising to the presidency of 
the Second Bank of the United States, was especially influential in the development 
and popularity of the Greek Revival style.'°° During his office he encouraged the 
branches to adopt this style. 
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The high style period of Greek Revival architecture flourished mainly in the 
eastern United States. But although it originated in the élite, Greek Revival was not 
confined to it. Popular manifestations appeared in farmsteads and houses across the 
United States landscape from coast to coast in the 1840s and 1850s.'” Architects’ 
inventiveness and ingenuity dealt with the problem of accommodating new functions 
in public and private buildings that made eclectic use of ancient forms, as well as 
with issues of climate and available building materials.'°* The style culminated 
with the Greek Revival houses in Oregon that were designed by carpenters rather 
than architects. However, distances from the classical models were taken as well, 
which were critical for the independent development of the fledgling American 
republic.'” 


Athens in the Western imaginary 


Athens receives more compliments in the early twentieth century, although classicists 
see only ruins, modernists only landscapes.''® The city, both as reality and mirage, 
attracts great interest from the French who regularly compare it with Paris. Athens is 
still ‘a big village’ that mixes Western and Eastern elements but with wide boulevards 
lined with trees and marble side walks, well tended buildings, and a comfortable 
life with beautiful local habits and familiarity with ruins whence blossoming wild 
flowers spring.''! In 1905 Athens is described as a noble, calm and languid female, 
almost as a natural force. This is now a ‘beautiful, careless, irregular, deserted’ city. 
Englishmen in the 1910s went around the city wearing colonial outfits with hats 
because ‘Athens was Levant’, treating the locals as tourist attractions and thereby 
humiliating even French visitors like a certain Puyau. Yet, Western neurosis fares 
well. Sometimes French visitors miss ‘the picturesque’, and find Athens a ‘German’ 
or ‘American’ city. Some find this carelessness, this disorganization, this poverty 
enchanting and feel bad at the organization and urban planning, at the intervention 
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109 Some forms of anticlassicism are indeed manifestations of a deep-seated classicism 
that counts on the classical past for comparison, measure, precedent and even guidance. For 
example, in 1790 James Wilson criticized those who considered their country inferior to the 
Greek and Roman republics, and predicted that the glory of America would outshine that of 
Greece (see Richard 1994). 

110 Grenier in Moullas and Mentzou (1995). 
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of the American School of Classical Studies in an Athenian neighbourhood that will 
be discussed in Chapter 7. Some are not happy to see the central Syntagma Square 
in the place of the Muses’ Garden and find the royal palace ‘an offence to Pheidias’. 
Some others, among whom Jean Paul Sartre and his companion Simone de Beauvoir, 
resent Athens. The city is a post-earthquake camp or a demolition enterprise, writes 
Sartre in 1937. Simultaneously, Sartre and Beauvoir are amazed and almost hurt at 
the ‘absolute beauty’ of the country in the late 1930s, enchanted with the Attic light 
and the frugal, noble, clear lines of the landscape, sharing with many others pleasure 
in the aroma of both city and country and the luxury of having the sacred island of 
Delos all for themselves at a time when tourism was practically non-existent. 

If the nakedness of the landscape and the quality of light please Jean Grenier, who 
visited in 1926, the thirties is a time of exaltation at the urban life next to the ruins. 
Now visitors talk in raving terms of the landscape dynamic to generate architecture: 
‘Landscapes of such perfection support memory, promise duration and are the only 
ones that could create this architecture. The eternal lines are here and they float on the 
sea, the proportions are already present in the Archipelago whence the human genius 
needs nothing more than take them. Thought is clarified, shines. This grey stone, 
dazzling, fermented with fire, flows like water, and still its main volume looms clear 
in the air. Everything here is composition...’!!? Le Corbusier, influenced by his Greek 
friend the painter Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas, organizes the conference that produced 
the Charter of Athens (more in Chapter 3). Le Corbusier praises the comforts and 
pleasures of the Athenian urban life next to a friendly nature, the great simplicity in 
the presentation of miracle, the human scale, and the search for archetypes. In his 
eyes Athens is a Mediterranean city with lots of trees, strong colours, innumerable 
coffee shops, unexpected pastoralism in the urban space, and an infiltration of 
urban life by the deepest recesses of the past. And where Sartre and Beauvoir saw 
dereliction, Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas sees the atavistic use of golden sections, great 
economy and wisdom of an improvised, ‘jazzy’, picturesque architecture of need in 
the Athens port, Piraeus, following the national 1922 catastrophe that resulted in the 
influx of one and a half million refugees from Asia Minor!’ to metropolitan Greece, 
many of whom headed for Athens.'!* At the same time other French travellers see 
Athens in dark colours. Athens appears an ‘impossible’ city. Some people want 
to change the topography of the city and eliminate its hills as an offence to the 


112 Henri de Renier in ibid., 230. 

113 The defeat of the Greeks by the Turks resulted in the compulsory desertion of the 
Asia Minor coast by the Greek population which had occupied the area uninterruptedly since 
around 1000 BC. 

114 Nikos Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas, the architect Dimitri Pikionis that we meet 
again later, and the German artist Klaus Vrieslander who lived in Athens since early 1932 
visited the Greek countryside and the city streets, immersing themselves in the local scene 
and discovering material artefacts of a traditional culture before extinction. These were 
‘archaeological’ excursions with the objective to create a corpus of popular ‘antiquities’ in the 
hope that they could contribute towards the formation of a properly ‘Greek’ creative response. 
In popular architecture and in refugee extemporary constructions of light materials Ghikas 
saw organic laws, ingenuity, nobility and honesty in the disposition of order according to need 
(see Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas 1994). On refugee settlements, see also Leontidou (1989). 
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Acropolis. Others, like Sartre and Beauvoir stress the contrast between the Greece of 
books and the Greece of reality, and furthermore, show huge cruelty and despise the 
poverty of the people, these ‘subhumans’.''® Where they in their descriptions treat 
real people, especially poor children in the streets, as a visual offence, most others 
find that nowhere is there such a tight relationship between people, architecture and 
nature. Locals are closely observed in various contexts, especially villagers working 
close to ancient ruins.!!° Profiles, such as the notorious ‘Greek nose’, are checked for 
matching patterns from ancient paintings. Anthropological observations, especially 
comparisons of Western and Greek everydayness, are usual. 

The Western yearning for an unspoilt, stable youth at the tense time of the interwar 
years made Greece into the promised land. However, many travellers only showed 
interest in ruins and failed to cast their eyes over the Greece of the time, “alive in spite 
of all its vicissitudes, through which it attempts to grow and to affirm the eternity 
of its genius’.''? Athens once again became the epicentre of architectural evolutions 
shortly afterwards — a sure indication of the fact that ‘Greece [was] throbbing with 
a new vitality’''’ — and of the intense communication between architectural and 
restoration design. On the threshold of the 1930s Greece had just celebrated the 
centenary of its independence, an occasion for reflection on what ‘new Greece’ and 
what future were desirable. In the domain of archaeology the early 1930s saw the 
progressive transformation of traditional concepts of classicism. Christian Zervos, a 
Greek-born Paris critic who advocated for Picasso’s work, published L’Art en Grèce 
inearly 1934 in the wake of the Fourth International Congress on Modern Architecture 
(CIAM IV) held in Athens in 1933, and attempted to show the historical continuity 
of Greece’s artistic heritage from its origins to the Byzantine and post-Byzantine era. 
The starting point of this reference book was that the era of the ‘academic’ Greece 
was over. The demand now was a wider picture, including prehistoric Cycladic art in 
accordance with the primitivist trend that was then predominant in moder art. Poets 
like Pierre Guéguen and Bonheur, artists like Léger and Ozenfant, the critic Raynal 
mentioned earlier, and the ubiquitous Le Corbusier were called on for short essays 
expressing their admiration for a contemporary Greece which was regenerated before 
their eyes in the midst of its ancient ruins. In the first issue of Voyage en Grèce, 
a periodical that appeared almost simultaneously on the initiative of a colleague 
and rival of Zervos, Tériade, Le Corbusier wrote an essay titled ‘Point de Depart’, 
arguing that the Parthenon taught him its pitiless truth, that Academies lie. He stated 
that Greece could give ‘the human’ conclusion and implored ‘every man who is in 
love with life, tortured by the slow shipwreck of conscience in the tempest of early 
mechanization’ to ‘embark at Marseilles and head for Greece’, because there lay ‘the 
point of departure of our West. It represents, in its exceptional simplicity (still intact 
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today), a totality of the shape of the landscape, the quality of light, sufficient traces 
of a human civilization, land, sea and ourselves.’!!” 

The difficulty of foreigners to see that Athens combines the spiritual fluidity of 
the East with the stable morality of the West is realized by people like Octave Merlier 
and Eli Faure for whom it is a great mistake to take Greece for a ‘rational’ country that 
is enmical to the supernatural. The unwillingness of foreigners to understand modern 
Greece is realized by people who linger, such as Henry Miller, who visited Greece 
in 1939, just before the Second World War broke out, and published his memories in 
a travel book considered by some critics his best work, The Colossus of Maroussi. 
Miller captured the beauty of the land, the sanctity of ancient landscapes, and the 
potential of the country and its people in the 1930s, some of whom like Ghikas, 
Seferis and Katsimbalis became close friends. But some other foreign visitors speak 
of the feeling of failing to meet a duty if one dares to look at the city on his/her way to 
the Acropolis, followed by the realization that Athens detests enforcement of Western 
analytical tools. ‘Their blindness deprives them of the pulsating life’'”° in this land of 
heroes and orators.'?' Merlier realized that it is not enough to put a foot on the Athens 
dust to unravel the city’s secrets and that it takes some initiation to understand the 
city’s graces. Some do take the trouble of going further than first appearances: ‘When 
the logic subsides everywhere, when the courage stoops, the unnerving anarchy of 
the Greeks suddenly shines like a sword — and a double-glazed at that, because the 
exercise of the spirit, the unrelenting freedom is no small thing...To some, Greeks’ 
disrespect is a constant exercise of the spirit, an inexorable freedom, a reversed act 
of faith.’!” After the long prevalence of archaeologists, risky car drivers and rich 
cruise-lovers, post-war visitors multiply and are increasingly aware of the present- 
day Greece. By 1949 a liberating Acropolis dripping honey gives Cocteau wings. 
Now Greece receives organized tourism but the strong emotions, bedazzlement and 
self-search of the visitors continue. 

Recent and present American approaches to Greece are divided between those 
of the distant lovers and of the eyewitnesses. Tennessee Williams falls in the first 
category. He was particularly affected by the Attica mythological cycle. His Suddenly 
Last Summer is based on the myth of Aegeus, his son Theseus, King of Athens, 
Phaedra, Theseus’s young wife from Crete, and Hippolytus, Theseus’s illegitimate 
son.'?3 Williams was also affected by Greek tragedies, mainly those of Euripides. 
English-speaking readers identify Greek tradition with the classical Greece, and they 
do not suspect that the great modern poets are equally close to Byzantium and the 
Christian literary tradition. The first generation of Americans interested in Greece 
after the Second World War were either born in it or were otherwise related (for 
example, married to Greek women or interested in Greek men). Hedonism and the 
dazzling light, the nostalgia of the chiaroscuro (shadow-light contrast) in the Greek 
landscape, brought people back, over and over. This first generation was thereafter 
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followed by a second and a third. Interest in modern Greece is starting to become 
prevalent in American culture. Particularly poets and authors who come to know 
the country intimately are fascinated by its history, mythology and landscape, and 
express this fascination in novels or verses.'™4 

For example, the American poet James Merrill lived on the slope of Lycabettus 
hill in central Athens for some time, had an open home, Greek friends and lovers. 
His approach to Greece is as nuanced, rich, sensitive, sophisticated and contradictory 
as one might hope for. Greece alternates between foreground and background in his 
poetry. He stresses the engagement in dialogue, fluent speech and vehement gesture, 
the purifying return to elemental experience (rock, sea, sun), the gradual discovery 
of characters, mortal beloved as god, land as heirloom, self as a mystery in threat. 
The following poem is telling: '” 


After Greece 


Light into the olive entered 

And was oil. Rain made the huge pale stones 
Shine from within. The moon turned his hair white 
Who next stepped from within the columns, 
Shielding his eyes. All through 

The countryside were old ideas 

Found lying open to the elements. 

Of the gods’ houses only 

A minor premise here and there 

Would be balancing the heaven of fixed stars 
Upon a Doric capital. The rest 

Lay stilled, their fluted drums half sunk in cyclamen 
Or deep in water’s biting clarity 


Essentials: salt, wine, olive, the light, the scream — 
No! I have scarcely named you, 
And look, in a flash you stand full-gown before me... 


Search for language and the facility of communication is a current theme. In fact, 
contrary to archaeologists’ isolation, Athens appears interesting, even beautiful, 
when visitors become entangled with local life and spend time in it. Don DeLillo’s 
horizon in his novel The Names is wider. He observes and shares people’s everyday 
habits, enjoys their relaxed sipping coffee in fashionable cafés, their arguments, their 
food. He is familiar with Athenian topography, overlooking it from the same hill as 
Merrill, and feels for the Athenian scene, its luxuriating and stressful moments: 


Beyond the retaining wall (of the Acropolis) the great city spreads, ringed by mountains, 
heat struck. (DeLillo 1989, 330) 


124 Information from discussion with Professor Edmund Keeley, June 1996, and see 
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The narrator in The Names records the awe of perfection that this extraordinary place 
stirs in him: 


For a long time I stayed away from the Acropolis. It daunted me, the somber rock. I 
preferred to wander in the modern city, imperfect, blaring. The weight and moment of 
those worked stones promised to make the business of seeing them a complicated one. 
So much converges there. It’s what we’ve rescued from the madness. Beauty, dignity, 
order, proportion. There are obligations attached to such a visit... What ambiguity there 
is in exalted things. We despise them a little. I kept putting off a visit. The ruins stood 
above the hissing traffic like some monument to doomed expectations. I’d turn a corner, 
adjusting my stride among jostling shoppers, there it was, the tanned marble riding its 
mass of limestone and schist. I’d dodge a packed bus, there it was, at the edge of my 
field of vision...1 made a sharp turn into a one-way street, the wrong way, and there it was 
again, directly ahead, the Parthenon, floodlit for an event...floating in the dark, a white fire 
of such clarity and precision I was startled into braking too fast, sending people into the 
dashboard, the backs of seats. !% 


DeLillo’s ontological angst caused by ‘the weight and moment of the worked stones’ 
parallels that of Giorgos Seferis, one of the two Nobel-laureate Greek poets: 


He who lifts the great stones sinks 
These stones I lifted as much as I could 
These stones I loved as much as I could 
These stones, my fate. '?’ 


But there is another story to be told about the Acropolis. Even though DeLillo’s 
narrator has seen it a hundred times from street level, he is astounded when finally, 
at the very end of the novel,'** he picks up the courage to climb it: 


...we approach hypnotically, walking on the smooth stones, not watching where we step. 
It would take a wrenching effort to take our eyes from it...The marble seems to drip with 
honey, the pale autumnal hue produced by iron oxide in the stone. 


And then, at once, he captures with great immediacy a truth felt beneath the skin 
by so many Greeks — a truth that so often escapes foreign visitors and specialists: 
the continuity between the city and the Acropolis, its pulsating heart, its mediating 
power between the past and the present: 


I walk to the east face of the temple, so much space and openness, lost walls, pediments, 
roof, a grief for what has escaped containment. And this is what I mainly learned up there, 
that the Parthenon was not a thing to study but to feel. It wasn’t aloof, rational, timeless, 
pure. I couldn’t locate the serenity of the place, the logic and steady sense. It wasn’t a relic 
species of dead Greece but part of the living city below it. This was a surprise. I’d thought 
it was a separate thing, the sacred height, intact in its Doric order. I hadn’t expected a 
human feeling to emerge from the stones but this is what I found, deeper than the art and 
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mathematics embodied in the structure, the optical exactitudes. I found a cry for pity. This 
is what remains to the mauled stones in their blue surround, this open cry, this voice that 
we know as our own. 


If the experience of ‘climbing the Rock’ caused no lesser a man than Sigmund Freud 
a crisis of identity, de-realization,'”? DeLillo finds it liberating, deeply impressed by 
the facility of talk, the facility of communication on it: 


People come through the gateway, people in streams and clusters, in mass assemblies. No 
one seems to be alone. This is a place to enter in crowds, seek company and talk. Everyone 
is talking. I move past the scaffolding and walk down the steps, hearing one language after 
another, rich, harsh, mysterious, strong. This is what we bring to the temple, not prayer or 
chant or slaughtered rams. Our offering is language. 


As sociological and anthropological research goes, today there is a deeper effort to 
understand the ‘uniqueness’ of Greece, its position between East and West and how 
historical depth shapes reality. For example, ethnological research of ‘Mediterranean 
modernity’ and of ‘historical constructivism’ in James Faubion go hand in hand with 
explorations of self. Michael Herzfeld’s ethnological research ventures accounts 
of Greek bureaucracy and ideology and the life on the islands, especially Crete, 
in a life project of comparative understanding of Greece, Europe and the United 
States.'*° This new appeal keeps growing and, interestingly, starts to gain prevalence 
in American culture, alongside the ‘death of Homer’, the risk of classical studies."*! 

I think that elements of this yearning for something primordial are still relevant 
and present. 


Modern Greeks and Ancient Greece 


The Greek case is particularly complicated, because the classical part of Greek 
history has been incorporated in the histories of many other countries. It is in this 
international arena that the Greeks have sought to establish their own sense of national 
identity and to appropriate their own architectural and archaeological heritage. A 
great amount of contestation has gone on within Greek society, concerning power 
relations, class, region, as well as contests between institutional powers (ministries, 


129 In Freud’s own words: ‘When, finally, on the afternoon of our arrival, I stood on the 
Acropolis and cast my eyes around upon the landscape, a surprising thought suddenly entered 
my mind: “So all this really does exist, just as we learnt at school!” To describe the situation 
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both were astonished, though not by the same thing. The first behaved as though he were 
obliged, under the impact of an unequivocal observation, to believe in something, the reality 
of which had hitherto seemed doubtful... The second person, on the other hand, was justifiably 
astonished, because he had been unaware that the real existence of Athens, the Acropolis, and 
the landscape around it had ever been objects of doubt. What he had been expecting was rather 
some expression of delight or admiration’ (quoted in Leontis 1995, 48-9). 
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local authorities, and so on). Reference to these will be brief in the introduction to 
the discussion on the function of the Greek Central Archaeological Council, in which 
these internal (and partly also external) powers are strongly represented. In Greece 
the past is appropriated in a situation where tangible artefacts are innumerable. 
These contested interests are at work all the time, defining and re-defining the what 
and how of modern intervention. 

The Greek Enlightenment took place roughly fifty years before the Revolution 
against the Turks, from 1774 until 1821, and it was an essential precursor for freedom 
and the development of Greek national identity and nationalism. The Greek world, 
apart from the Venetian colonies, had not experienced any Renaissance and therefore 
this process was more a reformation than an evolution. The driving force of the Greek 
Enlightenment was the Greek intelligentsia of the diaspora, of which the main figure 
was Adamantios Korais." He contributed more than anyone else to the dissemination 
of the French Enlightenment culture, he promoted ancient Greek authors and he gave 
a fixed form to the modern Greek language by compiling the first modern Greek 
dictionary. The awareness of the importance of the Hellenic past, when transplanted 
to the native soil, knew an astonishing and swift impetus. In the effort to place at a 
psychologically necessary distance the direct, humiliating past, local traditions were 
neglected or despised and the classical one was systematically cultivated, but in an 
uncritical way that continued the old inferiority complexes involving blind admiration 
and led to scholasticism. The spoken language (demotic) was replaced by katharevousa, 
a form ‘purified’ by scholars, who produced a mixture of the ancient Attic dialect with 
Byzantine and ecclesiastical elements, which became an instrument of class distinction 
and domination.'*? This would make language into an instrument of class distinction 
and domination, in ways similar to those discussed in Bourdieu (1992). 

The establishment of a unitary Greek nation-state, that took place in 1827, 
launched the gradual ingathering of Greek people within its frontiers, something 
unique in Greek history,'** which was accomplished in seven stages, the price of four 
of which was war. Greece became independent partly because of the interests of the 
Great Powers in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the territorial advances since then 
have been conditional upon the approval of the international powers of the day. After 
the crucial last battle of the War of Independence, won with the help of the British 
and the French, Britain gradually became the chief protector of the new Greece. 
Greek dependence was also reflected in archaeological terms. Archaeological goods 
became political pawns as well as exchange values. This involved the compression 
of old traditions into the mould of a modern state, the removal of local autonomy, and 
an interruption of the independent growth of the extremely rich popular culture that 
had been based on historical and political developments which differentiated every 
region nation-wide. Popular culture maintained its impact among the broad masses, 
however, and survived being cut off from the high culture of the upper classes." 
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Its importance in Greece is such that there are those! that compare popular with 
political culture in Greece, in terms of the wide public interaction, the composition 
of particularities, the immediacy of representation, the national and global elements, 
and the aesthetic experience of everyday life. 

The upper social classes of the new state came from the Greek diaspora before 
the liberation and from local notables of mainland Greece.'*’ Merchants and scholars 
from Constantinople and the diaspora soon moved towards dominant positions. 
Instead of the ‘base’ folk tradition the classical past was deified by a ruling class that 
was subservient to Western culture. The middle-class intelligentsia of the beginning 
of the twentieth century turned for the first time to the popular roots of the country. 
The influx of refugees in 1922 contributed to the establishment of an urban popular 
culture and to the appearance of a new, left-wing intelligentsia. The old upper 
strata re-emerged after the Second World War. The Parthenon was used by the old 
conservative strata as a symbol of national purification and education of those exiled 
after the civil war in 1945-49." 

Still, many creative people remained unwaveringly within the previous 
progressive climate and produced an alternative culture.'*° The classical past is 
still a cornerstone of central state ideology and this is reflected in many ways, from 
education to festive speeches at the Academy of Athens.'*' The continuous search for 
“Greekness’ has been a major feature in the history of Greek cultural life. The claim 
in recent years for restitution of cultural artefacts that constitute inextricable parts of 
mythical buildings, such as the Parthenon, '” relate to aspects of the present Greek 
sense of identity. 

Of all Greek civilizations two are the most relevant for Greeks today: the classical 
(fifth to fourth century BC) that was extended with the Hellenistic epoch (third and 
second centuries BC), and the Byzantine, that lasted for more than a thousand years 
(330/359-1453 AD).'* They left a seemingly contradictory legacy: on the one hand 
the polytheistic, fragmented and small-scale, extremely creative world of the ancients; 
and on the other (with the temporal mediation of the Hellenistic kingdoms and the 
subjection to the Roman Empire) the new experience of space (a vast empire), of 
religion (Orthodox Christianity — although the subsoil of the popular religion probably 
remained what it had been since the Neolithic Age), of polity (abolition of city-states 
and of democracy), of art (rejection of the naturalistic depiction of the human body) and 
of time. The last point refers to a constant comparison across time with the numerous 
and immense successes of Hellenism, which approached so near to perfection that 
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they seemed non-transcendable even to the genius that achieved them. The possibility 
to be equal to the ancestors in some original ways seemed remote.’ It is argued that 
modern Greeks seem to experience history not as a palimpsest of century piled upon 
century but as something both more fragmentary and more pervasive.'*° 

Byzantine Greeks have been unduly depreciated by the West as decadent and 
radically different from the Hellenic Greeks, and Byzantine civilization has long 
remained largely understudied in the rest of Europe, although this is now changing.'“° 
But until the collapse of the Byzantine or East Roman Empire to the Crusaders in 
1204, which marked the beginning of a period of six centuries during which the 
Greeks found themselves ruled by foreign masters, Western Christendom was very 
conscious of the superiority of the Byzantine culture.” Seemingly, the deeper 
reason for this depreciation is first, the need to justify the sacking and plundering 
of a Christian civilization, and second, the possibility to question the continuity of 
Greek civilizations. In Western conscience the geographical orientation of the same 
space is reversed according to the time reference, and from the cradle of the Western 
civilization Greece suddenly moves to become part of the Near East.'*® 

By the time of the establishment of the Greek state some Greek intellectuals also 
saw their Byzantine history through the eyes of others. There had not been a distinct 
Greek account of the past or vision for the future. Greek interest in Byzantium 
started more than thirty years after the establishment of the Greek state, around 
1865, with a group of Greek and French intellectuals," who thought of Byzantium 
as an inalienable link in the historical continuity of the nation.'*° While at the start 
they supported the creation of a Helleno-Byzantine style, they later understood 
this continuity as an obligation towards protection and research. Later these ideas 
affected other intellectuals. Fletcher (1977) situates it at approximately 1885. It was 
the creative ‘Generation of the Thirties’ of the twentieth century, with representatives 
in the arts and letters, that defended Byzantium in its aesthetic and literary voice, the 
‘Third Eye’. This interest was afterwards reflected in the acknowledgment of the 
importance of Byzantine monuments. With this acknowledgment, the way opened 
up to appreciate the long and sometimes bitter history that connected the glories of 
ancient Greece with the contemporary condition of the nation. 
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Chapter 2 


The Social Construction of Monumentality: 
Ancient Monuments and the 
Monumental in Space 


The history of architecture is the history of the world. 
Pugin! 


Monumentality 


Monumentality is a social construct that corresponds to very basic social needs 
for symbolism and abstraction, stimulation of the imagination of social agents, 
narrativization of the human experience, and mythopoesis. The origins of the 
monumental in human societies are related to the production and cultivation of awe 
and of religious veneration as social bonds. Although the need for monumentality was 
contested at the start of the twentieth century, its importance was later acknowledged 
by some of its attackers. 

Architectural monuments are the tangible ‘past that we still experience’, the 
social vehicles and the symbols of historical actions and historical time.* So why 
does a society give special treatment to some of its architectural creation, and seek 
to preserve it from the fate of every living creature, death? A monument (in Latin 
monumentum, from monere, to remember) was initially a reminder, a memory sign,* 
part of a society’s symbolic background. Its nature was symbolic and collective, 
related to the transmission of religious ideas and to the perpetuation of myth.° 
The relationship between classical architecture and the divine is a theme that runs 
throughout much of what follows. 

The memory of a society or of a people is engraved on selected material and 
intellectual works that they have created in time and space in the past. ‘Tradition 
presupposes ruins.’ The need for memory is so intense, that if the signs of past deeds 
are missing, the historical gap in the continuity of a people or a society is filled with 
substitutes in the form of invented traditions.’ The knowledge of the past answers 
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a deep psychological need for temporal reversibility, which cannot be realized in 
human time, and also connects with personal and collective identity. Monuments 
have a variety of social functions. They are symbols of highly prized public virtues, 
and of relations in specific social formations. They operate to remind us ‘...of the 
antiquity of the dynasty, the power of the regime, the wealth of the community, the 
truth of its ideology, or of some event — a military victory or successful revolution 
— that demonstrated such wealth, power, or truth’.’ They also help to fortify social 
bonds through the cultivation of social consensus, held together by common respect 
for powerful symbols. They are aesthetic statements of a specific people, time and 
place, but with claims to generality and universality: 


The public monument, the monument which addresses itself to everybody, which belongs 
to the nation...needs to satisfy the general, national sentiment of beauty...Beauty, as 
everyone conceives it, must shine on the face of our public buildings, like the glory on our 
army, holiness on our religion, loyalty on all acts of national life... The beauty of a public 
monument ought to be a dazzling and direct emanation of the living genius of a society, a 
profession of aesthetic faith by the race.’ 


Monuments also bridge a society with the space of myth, and have mythopoeic 
power. This potential corresponds to deep-seated social needs, and particularly to 
needs of creative people, who often connect ideas about nature with their notion of 
the ‘universal’ and the ‘national’.'!' Marx and Hegel agreed that mythology initially 
helps overcome the forces of nature, but that its power tends to vanish with the 
advent of real mastery over those forces." Elsewhere, however, Marx indicated a 
deeper need for the mythical: ‘there can be no social development which excludes 
all mythological relation to nature...and which accordingly claims from the artist 
an imagination free of mythology.’'* Even in the heyday of modernism, theorists 
like Siegfried Giedion declared that ‘...the rationalist and exclusively materialist 
attitude, upon which the latest phase of Western civilization has been grounded, is 
insufficient’ and that ‘monumentality springs from the eternal need for people to 
create symbols for their activities, for their fate or destiny, for their religious beliefs 
and their social convictions.’ '* Monuments also inspire new rounds of architectural, 
and other forms, of creation. 

The essence of symbolism lies in the capability of a thing to represent another, 
the relationship between them being that of concrete to abstract, particular to general, 
whereby the symbol becomes capable of generating and receiving effects, usually 
of high emotional content, otherwise reserved for the object which it represents.'° 


8 Olsen (1986, 9). 

9 Cézar Daly, in ibid., 291. 

10 See Antoniades (1992a). 

11 Like the Greek architect Pikionis in particular, to whose work we will return in the 
case study. 

12 Rose (1984, 87). 

13 Quoted in Porphyrios (1990, 19). 

14 In Norberg-Schulz (1990, 165). 

15 Firth (1973). 
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A symbol is really effective if it can convey a common message to the people it 
addresses. However, if the condensation of many meanings facilitates communication 
by giving a common reference point for a variety of disparate ideas, it can also 
hamper communication by its very multivocality, because it then provides too many 
alternatives for interpretation.'° The extent of possible representation of abstract 
qualities defies exclusive choice. Another source of ambivalence is the split between 
a symbol’s socially important identity as a naked power instrument, and the aesthetic 
or moral qualities in which power can be clothed. Therefore, the stabilizing and 
the disintegrating social and cultural role of symbolic forms are latently opposed, 
even in the case of ‘master’ or ‘dominant’ symbols.” Law and freedom interact 
as two aspects of the aesthetic.'* The social relevance of symbols, or in our case 
monuments, needs re-negotiation and re-definition, because they do not form an 
autonomous realm within a society. 

Monuments live in a climate of constant social awareness of both their spatiality 
and their temporality. Their spatiality is defined by both themselves and their 
relationship with their context. Their temporality is quite idiosyncratic, because 
their present contains their long past and the social will for them to ‘live long’. 
Their longevity does not depend only on their physical characteristics and their 
solidity. It is also a social construct. Part of the re-definition process takes place 
through architectural interventions on, or in, the environment of monuments. The 
fact that symbolic forms are founded in contradiction, and that they participate in the 
power, and the aesthetic level of social reality,” explains why redefinitions involve 
heated ideological and aesthetic struggles from which, in the case of architectural- 
archaeological action, non-experts are largely excluded in our time.” 

Until recently monuments used to be, in the conscience of both specialists and 
lay people, the most exceptional, beautiful and brilliant public buildings, that made 
intentional use of the aesthetic potential of their time, quite often in collaboration 
with other visual arts. To Western minds Greek classical architecture has offered the 
world its monuments par excellence. A very strong representation of the ‘collective 
character’ of the Western civilization was Adolf Loos’s project of a skyscraper in the 
form of a Doric column.’! 


16 Ibid., and Turner (1969). The latter distinguishes the meanings a symbol can contain 
into three categories: the exegetic, consisting of the whole corpus of explanations of a 
particular meaning; the operational, whereby a symbol’s meaning is equated with its use; and 
the positional, where the meaning derives from the relationship with other symbols. 

17 Wright Mills identified master symbols. Max Weber called them ‘symbols of 
justification’, Durkheim collective representations, Lasswell symbols of authority (Firth 
1973, 86). 

18 Eagleton (1991). 

19 Firth (1973). 

20 Philippides (1991) speaks of the Greek public’s generalized interest in the Parthenon 
and complains about their exclusion from decision-making processes, although not from 
(abundant) relevant press information. Also, Gayford (1992) argues that issues of preservation 
are considered as the realm of experts. 

21 In Rossi (1991, 15) and Stern (1988, 34). The project was for the Chicago Tribune 
headquarters. 
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For some theoreticians,” it is high aesthetic intentions (represented by what 
I will call ‘old monuments’) that characterize the city, and that are deeply rooted 
in the formation of civilization, as universal and necessary artefacts, as ‘the idea 
closest to eternity’.*? As time and space compressors, ancient monuments are urban 
and regional ‘permanences’.** They come from the depth of time but depend on the 
preferential treatment and the social will of each time in order to continue their long 
temporal travel, which is also a travel in human memory and the accomplishment 
of the deep human desire for eternal and perfect configurations. Their quality is the 
essence of civic life and is closely related to its destiny, because it is dialectically 
bound to city growth. Ancient ruins were often seen with awe, as representations of 
a past race of exceptional people, standing somewhere between humans and gods,” 
because of their beauty or robustness, unattainable in later years. The individuality 
of monuments is due to the idiosyncratic, personal aesthetic preferences that 
they reflect and to their singularity as works of art, while the universality of ‘old’ 
monuments is due to their frequent religious symbolism, the expression of other 
deep-rooted human measures and needs, like the mythopoeic” and the attainment of 
a high artistic performance. 

But monumentality is really a time-specific social moment, in its content and 
the kinds of obligations it imposes on the social body. Such transpositions of both 
content and limits to respect of the monumental are due to the changing relevance of 
the past, the values attributed to monumentality, the evolution of archaeology, and 
the social understanding of heritage and tradition. Other reasons are the existence of 
many symbolic scenarios and the polysemy of architecture as language. All of these 
considerations and more are at work, implicitly or explicitly, when decisions are 
being taken for the protection of the monumental as a kind of geological deposit of a 
society. We will return to this question in the analysis of the Central Archaeological 
Council’s work below. 

Architecture lends itself in a ‘natural’ and direct way to symbolization because 
of its public character, and because of its high, and contestable, expressive potential 
to reflect value aspirations. Like symbolic polysemy, architectural polysemy 
also contributes to the inherent polyvalence of monumentality. The relationship 
between monumental architecture, its social (for example, ‘educational’) impacts 
and its ideological use is ambiguous and re-negotiable over time.” Architectural 
polysemy occurs for many reasons, which can be classified in three groups: first, the 
particularities of architecture as ‘language’, second, individual and class-oriented 
aesthetic ‘consumption’ patterns, and third, the relative autonomy of architecture 
as art. 


22 Rossi (1991). 

23 Purini (1988, 75). 

24 Rossi’s term in (1991, 59). 

25 See Kakridis (1979), on such popular modern Greek beliefs regarding ancient 
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Architectural syntax is based on structural or decorative elements that go beyond 
meanings expressed in the richness and precision of oral speech, because”! they do 
not exist in abstraction but take on physical forms. Forms appear as a palimpsest of 
mutually influencing inscriptions, either in time, or in space, or in both. Monuments 
(and old building infrastructure) have long been recycled, either ideologically” or in 
terms of use, without much attention to the relation between form and content, almost 
in a pre-‘postmodernist’ manner. Building elevations then work as urban mirrors that 
return to the city its image and contain their secret worlds. Also, architectural styles 
with clear social semiotics may be transferred in time and space and be exposed to 
different sets of semiotics. This is due to a typically modern split between the artist 
and the spectator that allows for the detachment of the aesthetic reception of works 
from the conditions of their creation.” 

The fact that architecture can take many meanings does not imply that these 
are not subject to certain unclassified but existing (at least for modernist architects) 
limits to manipulation of architectural forms. Hegel, for example, whose aesthetic 
was highly affected by Winckelmann,*! postulated that what makes an architectural 
work or any work of art beautiful is the correspondence between an inner idea and its 
external expression.” Albert Speer (Hitler’s architect) is defended by people like Leon 
Krier as ‘classicist’ and ‘not responsible’.** Isolation of forms from their social and 
historical context allows them to be used interchangeably and at will.” This problem, 
namely the disjunction between original artistic intentions and the legitimacy of later 
interpretations,” that seems to hold for the architecture of the nineteenth century as 
well as for contemporary architecture, deeply concerned modernist architects and 
theorists, and is reflected in their initial total bemusement with monumentality. The 
accomplishment of the continuity between form and content, as Hegel understood 
it, explains why he believed that Greek architecture was sublime. But even when 
such intentions are there, they can still be betrayed in the final product, because of 
limitations in the artistic potential of the architect. 

Architecture, as one of the fine arts, enjoys relative autonomy,” and may be 
appreciated irrespective of the context, political or other, of the moment of its creation. 
As for the projection of hierarchy on architecture, it is not unambiguous, because, 
for example, of the spread in the use of luxurious materials or new technologies 
when they become more affordable. The temporal and preferential patterns of 
individual ‘aesthetic consumption’ of space cannot be fully accounted for by the 
various artistic or scientific methods of explanation (for example, environmental 
psychology, anthropology, situationism, class analysis). In terms of class analysis, 
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quite contrary to Bourdieu’s (1992) generalized aphorisms for the taste of lower 
classes, some believe that there is no direct congruence between class location and 
the ‘corresponding’ cultural and aesthetic practices, but that individuals can negotiate 
a mixture of varying perspectives.’ Social classes or social groups of the same rank 
can seek different aesthetic expression in time and space. Seemingly, there exists a 
time-specific national taste divide’ and an urban-regional taste divide.” This reality 
has important effects when it comes to choices over architectural protection of 
‘universal symbols’ like the Parthenon. 

Monuments are, therefore, open to ideological manipulation, as they are open to 
new rounds of imitation (see Figure 2.1). 

The fact that architecture can be re-interpreted makes it into an agent for social 
change. But these various uses and understandings are congruent with the ideological 
message that decision-makers want to send across the social body: they can choose 
to exclude other potentials, more open to prospects of social evolution of a type and 
direction different to that which they prioritize. This is apparent not only in the use of 
architectural forms, but also in the contemporary uses and functions of monuments, 
such as the didactic and the urban ‘decorative’ among others. The margin for change 
arises then from the internal contradictions in architecture as an aesthetic agent. 


Monuments After the Nineteenth Century 


Although the beginning of the interest in ruination dates back to the Italian poet 
Petrarch and the trecento (the fourteenth century), the adulation of ruins became 
crucial to European experience in the eighteenth century. The beginnings of scientific 
archaeology in excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii derived from ‘ruinomania’ 
as well as contributed to it. The imagery of architecture and architectural ruins 
pervades eighteenth-century thought and expresses the magnitude of loss from 
medieval ‘barbarity’ and the faith in the undiminished power of fragments. The 
questions posed by ruins, contradictory and open to many interpretations though they 
may be, are essential to the public and private sphere as they refer to a significant 
set of issues: identity, materiality, temporality, pathos, the articulation of dilemmas 
of time and self, the juxtaposition of past and present, shattered remains of human 
beliefs and constructions, incomplete human knowledge, all human vainglorious 
attempts, hubris, the reminder of the fall of mighty empires, class distinction, 
power, historical continuity; also, the possibility and necessity of change, the blind, 
unprincipled exercise of power, a desire to humiliate, despotic power, contemplation 
in both isolation and collectivity as a form of social mourning. 


37 See Bagguley et al. (1990). 

38 Olsen (1986) provides plenty of evidence for different ‘national tastes’ in nineteenth- 
century France, England and Austria, contrasting countries that shared the same economic 
system. 
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The architect Quinlan Terry designed the library of Downing 
College, Cambridge in the 1990s using the Doric style 


Source: Author. 


Figure 2.1 
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Ancient architecture could be treated in various ways, ranging from its destruction, 
through its use as a quarry for building materials, to its recycling with re- 
interpretations and free interventions.’ Things changed in the nineteenth century. 
The creation of monuments, forever an act of conscious power representation, was 
then increasingly seen as a means to uplift social agents, in ways considered possible 
and that continued to be seen as such during the days of high Modernism.” A break 
occurred between a non-self-reflexive attitude to monuments and social reality, and 
a more historically grounded and thoughtful approach that became the organizing 
principle of the nineteenth century. The newly discovered sense of history, seen 
from the angle provided by the Zeitgeist, included the search for origins and the 
identification of causal links through time. Parts of this process were archaeology and 
architectural protection; the latter was a new artistic-scientific corpus of expertise, 
whose principles and canons addressed the proper ‘treatment’ of monuments. Both 
disciplines served the systematic effort to acquire knowledge from a building, 
which mainly dates from that time.* Classification and enhancement of artefacts in 
museums is also historically determined. 

The nineteenth century saw history extending in space and time, a precedent 
that would endure. The approach was not ecumenical, but very much centred on 
national history. The disruption between a former spontaneous conception of 
historical time and the calculated approach of the nineteenth century was productive 
in terms of wealth of stylistic allusions, because it allowed for the expression of 
more complex thoughts in architectural idioms. The concepts of history that are 
reflected in restorations’ of monuments are analogous to those reflected in new 
buildings, such as in the important project for the Bank of England, conceived as an 
archaeological reconstruction.“ The effort in that project, to connect a nation even 
as powerful as England of the 1830s with Greek classicism, is apparent. Indeed, love 
for fragmentation and ruined architecture is a particularly romantic phenomenon. 

Traditional treatment of monumentality contained elements of the creative and 
free transformation of what was still socially useful in aesthetic or purely functional 
terms.*° Respect was not imposed by specialists. This spontaneous relationship 
between monuments and their social environment was partly due to the fact that land 
did not become fully commodified until the nineteenth century. 

While in previous times contemporary architecture was connected with the ruling 
class, during the nineteenth century the adornment of the city was considered to be 
a conscious effort towards the education and the betterment of city people, and also 
their social control: 


41 See the case of the Palace of Diocletian in Spalato of former Yugoslavia, in Zivas 
(1991). 

42 See Le Corbusier’s Towards a New Architecture, first published in England in 1927, 
and The Charter of Athens, first published in 1933. 

43 As Olsen (1986) argues. 

44 Restorations witness a way to see and to feel that characterizes a time (see, for 
example, Foucart 1990). 

45 The design of Michael Gandy, collaborator of Soane, the architect of the Bank of 
England, was presented to the Royal Academy in 1830 (see Jacques 1992). 
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„architecture, whether in the form of individual buildings or in the mass, could not only 
convey information, represent the social and political structure, and express the aspirations 
of owner and occupier, but serve as an ethical agent, a means of exhortation, a moral 
statement to the world at large.“ 


Nationalism may be a more important aesthetic determinant than economics, 
technology or broader social forces. The mix of the monumental as a means of social 
control and as a way to express strong bonds with a country’s past is potentially a 
very powerful one.** 

The visual forms and structural shapes built in great metropolitan cities at that 
time were intended to convey a moral message not only to particular classes, but 
to the nation at large, and, when an imperial capital was concerned, to the whole 
of civilized humanity.” Nonetheless, the urban way of living is class-determined, 
and ‘the peculiar mix of alienations and opportunities that arises out of the urban 
experience’ makes certain urban places, even monumental ones, not equally 
accessible to all people. The use of ‘common’, shared monumentality does not 
preclude its use for alienation and exclusion. Accessibility in this case is meant 
both in physical terms, and in terms of assertion of control rights, like passing 
valid aesthetic judgments: ‘The ‘sham stone, sham columns, sham capitals, and 
sham cornices’ of Regent Street....may have made a great impression on the 
not overfastidious taste of the multitude, but could only disgust the cultivated 
observer.’*! The reason for this is the permanent tension between the appropriation 
and use of space for individual and social purposes and the domination of space 
through private property, the state, and other forms of class and social power, such 
as by intellectuals and aesthetic experts. 

It is simultaneously a widespread belief that every nation needs a national 
memory in order to survive and remain independent, and that national self-awareness 
is shaped and strengthened not only through the knowledge of its political history, 
but through the activation of monuments as vehicles of national memory. This 
concern makes understandable the diversion of savings from productive investment 
to the creation and preservation of monumental works of art under capitalism. It is 
in this general context that the problem of conservation of architectural ensembles 
in Greece has been seen as a ‘national duty’ and as related to ‘national identity’, 
and that form has historically been an aesthetic and cultural means of self-definition 
for specific strata of the Greek society. Although neoclassicism was an imported 
architectural movement that simultaneously reflected Europeans’, mainly Germans’, 
imagined Greece, and that it was accepted by Greece as a pleasing architectural 
reflection of itself, Athenian neoclassicism was different to those of Paris, London 
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or Vienna. Its characteristics were small scale, polychromy, not dared anywhere else, 
where chromatic conservatism prevailed, and more direct imitation of the patterns 
to be found close by, in response to a sense of proportion and history. Designers of 
the Athenian neoclassicism were also archaeologists, which distinguishes them from 
their other Western colleagues.* Furthermore, while other capitals had to create the 
monumental, Athens had only to enhance what was already present, by creating 
visual axes that targeted the Acropolis. 

Cities after the nineteenth century became a calculated spectacle for their 
time and for posterity as well. This can be implemented by means of accessible, 
understandable art. National ‘monumental tastes’ differed even among countries 
with comparable socioeconomic systems.** Some speak of the expressive aesthetic 
of the English, as opposed to the representative aesthetic of the Germans. Apart 
from Gothic architecture, the two morphological alternatives available to the 
nineteenth century, neoclassicism and eclecticism, referred directly, or via individual 
elements, to the ‘Great Prototypes’, the classical Greek (and Roman) architecture. 
Monumental architecture, particularly of classical or neoclassical idiom, has been 
a common denominator among political systems varying from representative 
democracy to fascism and Nazism.” Indeed, monumentality was related to beautiful 
and exceptional urban presences, the establishment of aesthetics as a discipline, and 
the role of ancient Greece in this. 


The New Monumentality 


The turning point for modern concepts of the monumental was the Second World 
War, when the move was made from the monumentality of the exceptional to that of 
the humble, the quaint and the repetitive. This gave a new dimension to the notion of 
authenticity. It was then decided to reverse the time of urban life by reconstructing 
the familiar urban fabric of many destroyed cities, as a means to restore the 
psychological balance of their citizens.°° The War sharpened overwhelmingly 
Europeans’ appreciation of the rarity, irrevocability and fragility of tangible historical 
evidence and changed drastically their conception of monumentality. This social 
sensitivity was later emphasized in conjunction with the environmental issue and 
the dislike of what were perceived as the built excesses of Modernism. Ironically, it 
was the Modernist movement in its early stages that first devalued monumentality, 
no matter what the style, and, following the First World War, had discredited the old 
monarchies. In the ‘Charte d’Athénes’, published in 1942 (see below), Le Corbusier 
still suggested dégagement, the stripping off of all neighbouring buildings around 
historic monuments. People like Mumford dedicated their lives to the institution of 
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a new, machine-age vernacular.” Later, however, Modernism acknowledged that 
monuments are destined to outlive the period that created them, to link past and 
future, and to feed imagination.** 

Traditional ensembles are perceived as containers of ‘human’ and ‘friendly’ 
scale.” Where previously monuments were viewed as individual works of art 
and architecture,” the Charter of Venice (1965) enlarged this notion to include 
ensembles and locations connected with significant historical facts and civilizations 
that did not necessarily have to be the greatest artistic accomplishments of their 
time. Nonetheless, ‘traditional’ (‘old’) monuments, or ‘monuments par excellence’ 
maintain their privileged social position in terms of the preferential treatment they 
enjoy. In their ‘natural’ (read traditional) environment monuments are much more 
enhanced and effective. Thereby a new gradation of historical forms in the urban 
space is introduced. We owe to this increased sensitivity the narrow escape of Old 
Athens from being sacrificed in the name of archaeological expansionism, to recover 
all of the ancient city. The Acropolis today, as will be shown later, ‘floats’, reigning 
over ‘memory signs’ from many consecutive periods of Greek civilization, as well 
as from the Ottoman occupation. 

These differentiations change radically the topographical, qualitative and 
temporal scale of protection of our time, and they introduce a new interpretation, a 
new evaluation, and a new concept of the past, as well as a new concept of space: 
the monumental space of architectural ensembles.“ From being historically and 
artistically necessary, monuments have become socially necessary, and dictate new 
forms of social responsibility for their protection. The extension of the notional 
content of monumentality is not an automatic process. It presupposes increased 
education and social consensus,” particularly because of the sacrifices in terms of 
space necessary for protection. This increased public awareness unavoidably affects 
the protection of ‘old monuments’ too. Ideas related to the ‘didactic destination’ and 
to the ‘multi-sided usefulness’ of monuments, as well as to the right of the public to 
become more actively involved in decision-making processes, currently in varying 
degrees of development, spring from the movement of ‘new monumentality’. It is 
maintained that the social missions of monuments have been extended to include 
both their function as “place signs’ — inseparable parts of the urban fabric — and other 
utilitarian functions to the extent that this does not threaten their ‘good health’ and 
future survival. Depending on their capacity to take on new uses, monuments are 
considered ‘dead’ or ‘living’.® 

This redefinition of the monumental shifts partially the importance of cities 
as the traditional containers of exceptional, consciously extrovert architecture, to 
locations where popular traditional architecture has flourished. Cities, nonetheless, 
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still remain the centres of rich networks of such ‘place signs’, enlightening in terms 
of the previous phases of the urban evolution, compared with the natural topography. 
Cities show a considerable degree of resistance towards the change of their essential 
axes of development. They grow according to the direction of their older artefacts, 
Rossi’s ‘permanences’. For this reason, monuments for modernist architects ‘co- 
function’. 

The gradual predominance of the ‘ensembles’ idea, instead of the ‘isolated 
monuments’ one, is reflected in the thought of architects like Rossi. Starting from 
the position that it is beauty that constitutes the city,” in 1990 he asserts that we must 
have a broader conception and analysis of the so-called historic buildings, namely 
to use a different criterion from that of monumental and stylistic features. What for 
him is important now is the urban and regional presence of elements which often 
characterize urban fabric, topographical situations and environmental values. 

At the social level, the ‘new monumentality’ is the blatant acknowledgement of 
the socially-defined importance and content of monumentality, and of the importance 
of popular culture by the cognoscenti, contrary to the beliefs of people like Bourdieu 
(1992). It signals, for the first time in history, the ‘legitimate’ introduction of the 
popular aesthetic on a par with the ‘monumental space’ of the city, and acknowledges 
the aesthetic potential of everyday experience, alongside the imposing, the splendid 
and the exceptional, marking a gradual shift of importance from the qualitative 
towards the historical, the contextual and the environmental properties of urban 
space. Further, the existence of repeated similarity in the architectural elements that 
constitute an ‘ensemble’ alters the meaning of ‘authenticity’. The urban fabric is in a 
state of constant flux. Some of its elements stay, while the majority give way to new 
urban configurations and new rounds of land exploitation.‘ 

The historical city offers us patterns of organization of space and social life, 
enrichment of the urban pictorial matrix, familiarization with, and environmental 
support of, the monuments par excellence, and a return to more ‘humane’ urban 
scales and, indirectly, values. An environmental psychology justification of this thesis 
is that monuments are part of the definition of self-identity and of the socialization 
process.” Indeed, urban place and urban identity become ‘portable’ by social agents, 
even if they are unaware of them. Monumentality is related with the more general issue 
of the nature of the city, still an important European” preoccupation. Monumental 
networks, constituted of ‘old’ and ‘new’ monuments, re-introduce human scale into 
the city and remind of the bygone scale and unity of urban space.® Furthermore, 
they allow for a sharpening of people’s spatial imagination with reference to the 
iconographic layers that the urban space has experienced and contained in the past, 
and will continue to experience in its future morphological potential. The relationship 
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between monuments and city pride is conscious at least since the nineteenth century. 
The urban design theoretician Camillo Sitte® noted in 1889: 


..comme |’ art possède aussi une valeur sociale et économique...il ne serait pas mauvais 
de réaliser dans l’aménagement artistique...(des villes) quelques investissements dont ils 
tireraient profit sous forme de civisme, de patriotisme local, et, éventuellement, d’un essor 
de tourisme. 


[...as art possesses also a social and economic value...it would not be bad to make some 
investments in the artistic layout of cities of which they would make profits in the form of 
good citizenship, local patriotism, and, eventually, tourist development. ] 


Three schools emerge here. The first” stresses the particular importance of monuments 
in the constitution of civic identity as primary, ‘central’ elements that stamp with 
their presence a particular city locus (and the cityscape) and summarize all the urban 
enigmas.” This thesis, reminiscent of the urban formation of ancient Athens,” where 
art, large-scale and technological innovation were all saved for public architecture, 
sees the citizens dependent on the public domain for their political, cultural and 
emotional well-being on an egalitarian basis. The second” maintains that the whole 
of the city may become a monument in a conscious way, as happened during the 
nineteenth century. Such is the case of Paris, a city-monument in honour of the 
French nation, and it is this conscious choice that explains the competition between 
cities like London, Paris and Vienna. The monumental atmosphere created by the 
blend of public and private architecture, when the latter involves the artistic view 
and action of the private domain (for example, applied principles of perspective), 
dwarfs isolated monuments. There exists dispersed (the Paris type), or concentrated 
— for example, axial (the Vienna type) — monumentality. Here citizens are identified 
as much by their social status as by their city. 

The third thesis,” already sketched out, relates to the dialectical blend of new and 
old monuments (that can be public and private), whereby the former are mutually 
enhanced by the latter. It is also about a dispersed monumentality — but one only 
partially dependent on ‘high-brow’ architecture — and it is typical of cities like 
modern Athens that have experienced dramatic historical and economic vicissitudes. 
Here the civic identity is shaped by old deeds and an emergent consciousness, which 
depends on both spheres of social life, but in a more dispersed, egalitarian way than 
that which arises from the second thesis, because what matters is the whole of the 
monumental space, not exceptional private or public architecture. 

In Greece, of the ‘old’ monuments it is the classical ones that are particularly 
connected with abstract representations of ‘Greekness’ and, in the case of the 
Parthenon, representations of the city of Athens, too, in the life of which they are 
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deeply, even unconsciously, embedded.” Monumentality had already been expanded 
with Byzantium, an expansion which for some kept pace with the Western romantic 
appraisal of the Gothic. The Byzantine monuments have so far been more associated 
with the living practice of the Orthodox dogma, and, of late, with the regional pride of 
northern Greece,” alongside its classical monuments, a reality historically determined 
and understandable as a counterbalance to the powerful prestige of Athens. 

The tendency to violate historical monuments and to destroy their surroundings 
suggests that the nineteenth century was unaware of the importance of context. 
Haussmann used the dégagement.” Today the urban environment of monuments 
is shaped by three levels of design: regional planning, urban planning and urban 
design. The third level refers to the scale, form and style of the microspace around 
a monument.” The search for an aesthetically appropriate matching followed by 
modernist architects (they appear to have the most coherent theses on the matter) is 
the search for a ‘harmonious relationship’ based on the opposition of modern to old 
forms, the honesty to the time of creation, and the high quality and the functionality 
of the context.” This search will be exemplified in the case study. 

The fact that popular architecture is nowadays upgraded to the status of the 
monumental does not mean that capital accumulation is excluded from its locus 
and that the argument that monuments are ‘beyond economics and function’ is fully 
correct.*° Not even high-brow monuments escape subordination to market laws, for 
example as tourist resources. The economic potential*! and the bleak prospect of 
the scenographic aspects of protection, that address the tourists’ need for authentic 
experience and for different, exotic aspects of reality, are well documented.” 
Museumization and fetishization of tradition and scenic conservation of traditional 
settlements or ensembles is criticized by analysts® in favour of a dynamic integration 
into city life based on the generalized application of the modernist principles of form 
and function to the protected buildings and not only to their environment. The idea 
that architectural forms have an inherent value is thereby rejected. The question of 
the relationship between form and function is a history- and culture-specific one.* It 
seems that our time prefers for ancient or old architecture a restrained morphological 
purism, while for modern architecture there exist three options and their variations, 
namely the modernist functionalism, the postmodernist adoration of form, and the 
neo-modernist purism. 
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Today there is an effort to harmonize the decisions on the world’s monumental 
patrimony, which is not always straightforward, because of the divergence of the 
aesthetic moment among different countries. The same happens with the criteria and 
the ways, methods and treatment of the monumental. In Greece this is a particularly 
complex situation, because of the multivocality of ancient, mainly classical, 
Greek architecture, its uses and its interpretations.* The underlying assumption 
is that modern societies are responsible for both monuments’ spatiality (in terms 
of their environment) and temporality (in terms of assuring indefinite longevity to 
monuments’ decaying substance). However, one would have difficulty in accepting 
the architect Aldo Rossi’s distinction between ‘propelling’ and ‘pathological’ 
permanences (that is, monuments). According to him, urban systems contain two 
kinds of ‘permanences’, layout and monuments. He distinguishes between propelling 
permanences, as the past that we still experience because it has assumed different 
functions and has continued to constitute an important urban focus, and pathological 
permanences, as isolated and aberrant city elements. He goes on to argue that the 
problem of the contextual preservation of dead*’ cities (or parts of dead cities) 
concerns only historians and archaeologists, because it is at best an abstraction to 
seek to reduce urban artefacts to archaeological ones. To this I would reply first, that 
‘function’ can refer to various different things, including memory and emotions, that 
are not necessarily ‘use’ functions, second, that an urban space can be redefined to 
become what a society wills, and third, that the real abstraction is to leave ‘dead’ 
(non-functional, in the way he puts it) urban spaces to the exclusive management 
of archaeologists, as if they do not matter in economic, symbolic, aesthetic or 
‘contextual’ terms. This would bring whole areas of urban space into the exclusive 
domain of specialists. 

Although a humbler monumentality has been introduced, which has shifted 
the importance of cities as centres of accumulated monumentality, it has not yet 
generalized public participation in issues of defining and preserving the monumental. 
Monumentality is a locus of social struggle in terms of its content,** formation, 
defence and appropriation. The fact that it stimulates the imagination and creativity 
so much means that classical architecture has been appropriated by various social 
movements and schools of thought. This, then, leads to wars of taste, to which we 
will turn in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3 


The Aesthetics of Protection 
of Ancient Architectural Heritage 


Beauty will save the world. 
Dostoyevski 


The Class Character of ‘Pursuing Classical Interests’ 


The standards to be applied to the protection of classical architectural heritage are 
a matter of considerable controversy today, in part because of the diverse pressures 
of international opinion, but also because of the tensions within Greek society and 
among Greek experts and decision-makers over appropriate conservation practices. 
Aesthetic judgments over whether or not and how to undertake protection are very 
important. Even though pressure groups of lay people may have an effect on what 
is preservable, they still cannot formulate valid arguments on how the protection 
should be undertaken. There will be no full historical account of aesthetics in this 
chapter, but a concern with its ideological character, its internal contradictions and 
its bearing on the strongly artistic aspect of architectural intervention on ruins. The 
analysis of the ideological nature of the aesthetic, based on a discussion of Bourdieu 
and Eagleton, goes beyond the simple acknowledgement articulated in the first 
chapter, that it operates as a contradictory instrument of subordination, namely as a 
mechanism for turning the quest for beauty and harmony into bonds with external 
power and social hierarchy. 

The debate over aesthetics goes back to the eighteenth century and it became 
particularly strong in the late nineteenth century as questions of protection of 
monuments became more pressing. Since echoes of this grand debate reverberate 
strongly down to the present day, it is important to grasp its nature. This I intend 
to do in summary form by looking at the origins of aesthetics and its connection 
to classicism, to explain the particular role of Greek monuments in the debate, the 
connection between Western and Greek rationality and the various national schools 
of thought (French, English, German and Italian) that have had internal influence 
within Greece at the same time as they have informed international opinion. I will 
then take on the modern problematic in order to see how these ideas have been 
internalized, primarily in Greek thinking against the background of the Charter of 
Venice to which Greece, like many other countries, broadly subscribes. The intent 
of this chapter is to highlight the way aesthetic judgments have (and could have) 
major impacts on Greek practices and social evolution; the discussion also has a 
more general interest. 
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The establishment of aesthetics, ‘a bourgeois concept’,' as a science by Boileau 
and Winckelmann in the eighteenth century took classical Greek and Renaissance 
works as art ideals.” Aesthetics referred to the question of ‘beauty’, which was 
synonymous with Greece from its establishment, particularly with Athens and 
the Parthenon. This meant a certain pessimism as to the possibility for the arts to 
reach their former grandeur after the collapse of the ancient world. ‘To Greece was 
entrusted the cultivation of the reason and the taste; we owe to her art, science and 
logic.” The arrival of architects Stuart and Revett at Athens on that March day in 
1751 is a landmark in the history of taste: ‘...the progress of architecture...(came) 
to be seen as a sort of archaeological process, a gradual recovery of the true 
antiquity.” Indeed, as late as 1854 Owen Jones declared that Stuart and Revett had 
‘generated a mania for Greek architecture, from which we are barely yet recovered’. 
The Germans, on the other hand, though they shared England’s effusive language 
when speaking of Greece, approached matters differently. Theirs was the idealistic 
language of visionaries rather than the empiricist one of pilgrims. Winckelmann 
tried to explain the sublime perfection of Greek art and architecture in terms of the 
method of the Greek language, of the Greek climate, and of political freedom, that 
allowed perfection of the spirit and of the body.° 

The humanist education of the Renaissance was the exclusive domain of the 
ruling classes, and it created a deep cultural schism that was unknown in the Middle 
Ages. The Renaissance love of antiquity continued later, and in the eighteenth century 
it generated the establishment of museums, of archaeology and of archaeological 
societies.’ Giambattista Vico’s seminal treatise Scienza Nova (1725) is indicative 
of new preoccupations with cultural history and the relation between language and 
custom with ruins.* Interest in classics during Victorian times became associated 
with privileged social position: ‘There is nothing like a knowledge of the classics to 
give a man good breeding.” Greek, even more than Latin, and Greek art more than 
Roman art was the stamp of authenticated (and gendered) culture and class. Some’ 
believe that neoclassicism was part of the war of tastes, the product of a conscious 
rupture between the emerging bourgeoisie and its own cultural background, a revolt 
against the decadence of a fatigued aristocracy and its aesthetic expression via the 
exuberant excesses of rococo and baroque architecture. 

The new social dignity was seen in the sublimity and austerity of classical 
antiquity. Most theoreticians of the eighteenth century, like J.F. Blondel, believed 
that this ‘noble simplicity was a fundamental quality of architecture’.'’ Aesthetic 
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pursuit and rationality, emotional and intellectual considerations, impelled artists to 
search for primordial principles which, apart from neoclassicism, could also result 
in a conscious primitivism and in architectural purism. Emphasis on architectural 
forms of an elementary geometry, that would be pure and fundamental, reflects the 
search for truths of universal validity.’ This obsession to establish the principles 
of art in their supposedly ‘natural’ origins was taken to the limit toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, when the platonic cosmology of Newton had taken firm 
hold.'3 The expropriation of culture destroyed both the aristocratic and the popular 
(artisanal) cultures with the subordination to ‘functional’, rational styles, in an 
effort to establish an articulated and coherent architectural language that would 
be judged in purely rational terms. Such expropriated cultures, when liberated 
from their historical background and collective memories are re-usable at will. 
This superficial appropriation, as in the ‘free’ use of classical architectural idioms 
which resurrected the question of the limits and the content of representation in 
culture, raised a moral question within the bourgeoisie. The latter broadly responded 
with languor towards, and with fetishistic respect of, the pre-industrial past. The 
parallel survival of eclecticism echoed a recitation of architecture’s past successes, 
a need for conciliation before a definite statement, and an aesthetic ‘democracy’ 
and polyvalence’* due perhaps to the consciousness of aesthetic inadequacies. 
Eclecticism’s tributary flowed a little later into the river of the aesthetic pluralism of 
Romanticism. The different styles were considered as products of history, and it was 
possible to use them according to the kind and character of a building, and even to 
juxtapose disparate elements in the same building.’ 

Neoclassicism involved direct acquaintance with the dreamland that Greece 
was thought to be. One of the numerous expeditions of ‘adorers of antiquities’ in 
1812, when Greece was still under the Ottoman yoke, was constituted of people of 
letters and arts, among whom were Haller von Hallerstein, Ch. R. Cockerell and 
John Foster, who, after removing the sculptural ornaments of the temple of Afaia 
on the island of Aegina (today in Munich Glyptothek), went to the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae on the Peloponnese, whence they removed the frieze (today in the British 
Museum)" (see Illustration 3.1). 

Such acquisitions were seen as a necessary social asset or national asset, since 
‘culture was one of the blessings offered to man by God and it was pre-eminently 
by the study of Greek that culture could be acquired’.'’ Privileged classes typically 
pursue aesthetic pleasure through harmony and composition. The innateness of the 
desire to play, the unequal capital possession that distinguish ‘the barbarians from 
the élite’, and the symbolic struggle for the exclusive appropriation of the distinctive 
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This struggle is justified with nothing less than the authenticity of the experience 
and of the acquired artefact. ‘It is a barbarism to ask what culture is for; to allow the 
hypothesis that culture might be devoid of intrinsic interest, and that interest in culture 
is not a natural property...and so to introduce the interest of the disinterestedness.’'” 
That artistic convention was a means to play the game is clear in the following 
position: 


By comparing the action of art in its rapport with us, to a kind of game that has its rules, 
that would stop being played, if the one or the other part ceased conforming itself to 
these rules, we have shown that there exist equally between imitation and man reciprocal 
conditions, that are the resorts of this kind of game, or the means to play it. The end of this 
play is not gain but pleasure... 


Typically, disinterestedness and purity of sublimated tastes are claims of the upper 
classes. Interest in Greek culture, art, history, archaeology and philology offered 
a nucleus around which Western taste developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, each stimulating interest in the others.” ‘Greek taste’ was a new discovery, 
rare, to be acquired by means of adventurous expeditions which offered just the 
necessary soupçon of danger to make them more interesting and ‘authentic’. It also 
represented freedom, and it embodied the ‘correct style’ not only for England, but 
for other Western countries as well. 

Therefore, one could lavish on the cultivation of ‘Greek culture’ pure, pointless 
expenditure of time — the rarest asset— and money, for the rarest and the most precious 
—namely cultural — acquisitions and appropriations of the ‘second nature’ provided 
by sublime Greek art.” Nature’s (and, one could add, second nature’s) appropriation 
is, according to Bourdieu, an indication of ancient roots and cultural capital inherited 
from ‘forefathers’, another trustworthy indication of class and pedigree. To possess 
things from the past is to master time. 

Ancient Greek forms are still relevant because they both resonate a melancholic 
yearning for the aforementioned unity, so apparent in Lukács,” and because they 
remain an ‘active’ architecture of strong public presence and of pronounced symbolic 
and corporeal importance.” Architecture purifies the external world endowing it with 
order and affinity to the mind.” Monuments maintain traces of memories, landscape 
reverence and adoration, strong emotions, political and mythical symbolisms.*° 
Form and meaning interlock in an ideological system arising from myth.” Form’s 
mysterious ethical strength is its imparting meaning to the ultimate relations of 
living; form is the maximum expression of potential forces, the only human medium 
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to convey cosmic harmony” and to imitate eternity. When monuments are great 
works of art (thus embodying the belief of the Greek poet Elytis” that search for 
perfection is rejection of decay), this ideological system is further pronounced 
through incorporation of the collective consciousness,*” that is, consciousness 
matching possibility with reality.*! Possible consciousness pursues transformation 
of social life. 

Art as a second nature marks the difference between humans and non-humans. 
Being subject only to the laws of creative genius, it is the closest approach to religious 
experience, namely the divine experience of intuitus originarius, recognizing no 
rules or constraints other than its own. This ‘counter-nature’ that obeys only its 
intrinsic, artistic laws, is predisposed to fulfil a function of social legitimation. ‘The 
opposition between the tastes of nature (inferior, coarse, servile) and the tastes of 
freedom (sublimated, refined, disinterested) introduces a relationship which is that 
of the body to the soul, between those who are only “natural” and those whose 
capacity to dominate their own biological nature affirms their legitimate claim to 
dominate social nature.’* Indeed, the aesthetic is synonymous to self-autonomy for 
the privileged, but in a politically unconscious way.” 

The aesthetic can also refer to many other dimensions of social reality or imagery, 
which are potentially conducive to development choices and incorporate the same 
objective—subjective polarity to various degrees. There exists the prophetic and the 
religious role of the aesthetic,* its role as battleground of negotiable issues, and 
as expression of the internalized creative processes and subjective response of the 
artist to the world. The aesthetic may also be a relatively independent mirror of 
historical events and ethical choices. Hegel made the distinction’ between decorative 
(inferior) beauty and functional beauty, which springs from an internal source and 
ultimately refers to what is essentially human about humans. He seemed to look for 
the necessary in the economy of composition in both structural and aesthetic terms 
and for the soul of a building to be sensually reflected on every point of the surface. 
Finding this in classical architecture to the highest degree, he declared its universal 
importance. Indeed, the aesthetic is also the basis of ‘absolute’ (universal) or 
‘relative’ (particular) standards for human creativity. Cultural hegemony is based on 
the assumption of timelessness of high art.” The absolute/relative distinction within 
the aesthetic, a question still valid,’ has a tremendous bearing on the schools of 
architectural preservation. But to some, like Herder, the concept of universal standards 
is unacceptable. The organic relationship between local standards and societies is far 
preferable. And Aristotle in the ‘Ethics’ suggested that there cannot be a common 
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universal principle in all cases and that in a practical science (such as architectural 
preservation) so much depends on particular circumstances that only general rules 
can be given. The agents are compelled at every step to think for themselves what 
the circumstances demand. But cultural exchanges and common human needs can 
account for certain aesthetic commonalities and creative borrowings. This aesthetic 
Eurocentrism is the basis of contemporary constitutional cultural documents such as 
the Charter of Venice, which will concern us later. At the level of national variations 
of the aesthetic, it is believed** that the French ‘art for art’s sake’ has no parallel 
in English art, much more concerned with ethical questions. Therefore, to pursue 
the complicated question of the role of the aesthetic in Greek life is to pursue the 
question of social possibilities and changes in the modern Western context. 

Greek ideas played an essential part in the creation of moral wisdom and even in 
the revelation of God’s nature,” because aesthetic choices are also ethical choices,*° 
so much so, that an ethical organon common to all classes is impossible from the 
start. Both class morality and class taste are situated with respect to each other with 
reference to the criterion of distinction,“ exceptionality and authenticity, and their 
opposites. One can still discern this class character (alongside the others exposed 
previously) of the interest in classical studies such as archaeology. This is truer for 
countries with no immediate need to pursue them, in the form of real, everyday 
research, and social and spatial problems posed by the protection of classical ruins. 

Aesthetics refers to both the human body and the questions of beauty and 
sublimity. It is the way social harmony registers itself on our senses. The beautiful 
is political order lived out on the body, as it stirs the heart, says Eagleton. Both 
Eagleton and Bourdieu seem to believe, to a different extent, that Kantian aesthetics 
is perhaps the most relevant in Western societies since the Enlightenment. They stress 
the importance of cultural capital acquisition, the inequality of access to that, as well 
as to financial capital, and the strongly subjective and class-determined character of 
taste (for Bourdieu, seemingly more affected by Kant) or the aesthetic (for Eagleton, 
more under Hegelian influence). They also focus on the central importance of the 
subject, and the leading role of artists and intellectuals in defining beauty and in 
engraving new rounds of beauty in human history through their intellectual or 
artistic production. Bourdieu” tells us that Kant’s ‘Idea for a Universal History’ has 
sublimated the interests of the intellectual bourgeoisie, 


‘whose legitimation consists primarily in its intellectual, scientific or artistic 
accomplishments’...and that occupies an uncomfortable position in social space, entirely 
homologous to that of modern intelligentsia: ‘an élite in the eyes of the people, it has a 
lower rank in the eyes of the courtly aristocracy...’ 
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Both Eagleton and Bourdieu believe that it is possible for the dominant classes to 
impose their rule on the dominated classes by means of the aesthetic. Both of them 
also understand the aesthetic in its double meaning, but for Eagleton this seems to 
refer more to the involvement of the bodies of the dominated in the unconscious 
way that the power of the elect becomes in-corporated into them. Power becomes 
aestheticized, he tells us, when it reaches habits, pieties, sentiments, affections, 
thereby managing to heal the fissure between duty and pleasure. In this sense 
the individual and the universal are bridged and law becomes internalized by the 
spontaneous being, in a ‘civil society’, where subjective interest does not allow 
social bonds. Authority is produced by alteration of coercion and consent. Bourdieu 
addresses the somatic, first, in terms of the opposition between the ‘tasteful’ habits of 
the upper classes, as opposed to the ‘distasteful’ habits of the dominated, and second, 
in terms of the physical repulsion that the former classes feel for the latter, because 
of their ‘distaste’. 

Eagleton finds Kant’s explanation plausible for the mechanism through which 
the articulation of an aesthetic judgment by the dominated binds them ethically to 
the dominators. When we find ourselves concurring spontaneously in an aesthetic 
judgment, able to agree that a certain phenomenon is sublime or beautiful, we exercise 
a precious act of intersubjectivity, establishing ourselves as a community of feeling 
subjects linked by a quick sense of our shared capacities. Although the aesthetic is 
not cognitive, it has something of the form and the structure of the rational,” and 
therefore can unite us with all the authority of a law, but at a more affective, intuitive 
level, and this explains why it has figured so centrally in bourgeois thought. The 
aesthetic is, in this sense, the very paradigm of the ideological. 

This, however, does not fully account for the conformity of those who cannot 
apply the aesthetic categories ‘sublime’ or ‘beautiful’ to any area of their personal 
condition and experience. This could create the kind of fissure necessary for the 
reverse process to take place; that which involves protest, that could culminate in 
contestation and revolt, even though the usual end is compromise. 

The other potential source of contestation and disagreement is of course the 
subjectivity that the aesthetic seems to bring so triumphantly to the fore, strengthened 
by a feeling of injustice and incoherence. Eagleton, in his approach to the aesthetic in 
the work of some selected European thinkers since Kant, provides us with abundant 
evidence of such aesthetic incoherence and disagreement: for Schopenhauer the 
aesthetic offers no solution to the human condition. For Kierkegaard, it is the 
homeland for inauthenticity, because the subject lives in a state of fragmented 
multiplicity, unable to differentiate itself from its environment. Marx deconstructs 
the opposition between the practical and the aesthetic, the latter being for him a 
relation to nature and to society, stressing that we experience a sensuous wealth 
of things by drawing them within our signifying projects. In this sense there is no 
space for disinterestedness in aesthetic speculation. For Nietzsche, the aesthetic is 
not a question of harmonious representation, but of the formless productive energies 
of life itself, where there is no space for beauty, arrangement or wisdom. Art is a 
physiological rather than spiritual affair. The aesthetic for Freud is no privileged 
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realm, but is in contact with libidinal processes which make up daily life. Freud is 
the first after the classical theorists to acknowledge that the suppressed classes are 
emotionally, as well as somatically, attached to their masters. Heidegger dismisses 
the aesthetic as a way of being in the world, without any directive of judgment. 
Adorno believes that art (the traditional locus of the aesthetic) is forced into self- 
contradiction, because it is locked into the structure of commodity production and 
can offer only limited freedom of speech against the social order with which it is 
guiltily complicit. Artefacts are ridden with inconsistencies, unable to achieve any 
mediation between the particular and the universal. 

In the face of the heritage of all these markedly versatile and contradictory faces 
of the aesthetic in modern Western history, Eagleton himself is more optimistic 
about the possibility of mediating universality through particularity, or commonness 
through individuality. In fact, among the theoreticians concerned with the osmosis 
of ideology and the aesthetic,“ Eagleton’s (1991) approach stands out as so 
refreshingly and liberatingly innovative because it captures a common denominator 
cutting across previously partial readings, x-raying them with great insightfulness, 
looking for dialectical and emancipatory potential.“ This emancipatory denominator, 
due to ‘the dynamic nature of art with its organic unity and its inner, purposeful 
teleology’, has been previously overlooked by Marxism’s deep scepticism before 
‘high art’. Greek ‘orthodox’ Marxism symbolically executed some important 
intellectuals and poets, accusing them of bourgeois decadence.“ The aesthetic as 
both an external order inscribed on the body of the ruled, and as a debate on beauty, 
has indeed served bourgeois purposes: the former meaning serves the purpose of 
social cohesion through sensuous impulse and compassion, while the latter high 
class distinction.** Uneasiness with the aesthetic is due to its contradictoriness that 
clothes many tensions, and to its hard integration within clear-cut philosophical 
categories.” So much so that even theoreticians from the Frankfurt School like 
Adorno and Benjamin followed divergent aesthetic paths: Adorno struggled with 
modernity’s trapping by mythology and the Enlightenment’s phantasmagoria, while 
Benjamin tried to unearth phantasmagoria’s utopian dream.*° Contradictoriness arises 
from the aesthetic as highly sophisticated discourse bearing traces of sensate life’s 
unsophisticated experience,’ and from it being the prototype of human subjectivity 
(stressed by traditional aesthetic theory) and of united, if unexplored, energies as 
radical social ends (stressed by Marxist theory). With all his contradictions (some 
are given below), Hegel’s aesthetic remains highly relevant today, and justifies 
Eagleton’s optimism regarding the emancipatory aspects of traditional aesthetics, for 
the following reasons: first, his notion of ‘the absolute’ (that is, the stage of human 
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development, including the aesthetic) is not static.” Second, he introduced the 
potentiality of change by relating agents’ subjective aesthetics to social institutions, 
including education and art’s didacticity,* while in Kant all was resolved in, and 
mediated by, the subject’s morality in the absence of objective structures. Hegel was 
involved in the social becoming of his time. Third, he perceived unity between senses 
and mind, and fourth, he respected need, as opposed to Kant’s disinterestedness. 

The coercion—consent sequence of law in-corporation by social agents* could 
end uncontrollably with revolt against it. Frequent reference to aesthetic-related 
power necessitates a brief explanation here: power is understood as unequal access 
to resources, economic* and cultural,°° mediated through hierarchical links as 
constituents of subject identity through the aesthetic and material foundation of 
society. Power, like the Enlightenment hegemony, is repressing but also enabling, 
now centralized and intentional, now diffused and subjectless.°’ Meaning is connected 
to processes of conflict and power.* 

In Eagleton’s opinion, a splintering dilemma of the bourgeois subject is 
that freedom and autonomy place it at odds with nature, making it alienated and 
contingent. To reach the light of consciousness, the subject must transcend Nature, 
proposes Hegel.” The same call for transcendence of nature is ever-present in Western 
thought that preceded or paralleled capitalism’s birth.® Contemporary fragmentation 
contrasts sharply with ancient Greek existential totality, possible because of the union 
of the metaphysical spheres and of the social homogeneity preceding the creation of 
art forms. This homogeneity as ‘the adequacy of the deeds to the soul’s inner demand 
for greatness’®! could be the fruit of a strong sense of Greek space’s sacredness as 
theatre of social action and of the subject’s social belonging: ‘A clanless, lawless, 
hearthless man is he that loveth dread strife among his own folk’ (Homer’s Miad, IX 
60-65). Homeric cities extended the theocentric Near East notion of urban sanctity 
beyond the temple to the whole of the city, comprising a 
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paradoxical unit of inherently self-contradictory components, paradoxes that were as typical 
of the Homeric polis as they were of the polis in the classical period...(it) is immortally 
and mortally constructed as well as divinely and humanly defended; it is at once part of the 
natural world and yet a world of humankind that defies natural order and law. 


This, in essence, is the problem for radical thought. How to make the aesthetic work in 
a unifying way that will not, however, prepare individuals for subordination, but will 
allow for subjective, as well as social, fulfilment. This, Eagleton argues, can happen 
by means of the body, which is our strongest ‘bridge’ to capture both the ‘universal’ 
(the objective) and the ‘particular’ (the subjective) via our needs and desires. These 
open us to other people in order to satisfy our needs, and through the education and 
transformation of what desires we have. The universal is the right of the dominated 
to be acknowledged their autonomy. Eagleton thinks that for the pursuit of this end, 
there are aspects of traditional aesthetics that could be of vital importance, as well 
as others which must be overcome. In the case of heritage preservation in Greece 
in recent years, such issues have erupted over the didactic role of the aesthetic 
experience. The deeply conflictual character of aesthetic judgments, even among 
specialists of similar social origins and place, create openings to alternative social 
trajectories. 

Bourdieu is much less optimistic. Although he himself acknowledges that taste is 
at the heart of all social symbolic struggles, he believes that lower classes have full 
conscience of their cultural unworthiness and have no counter-culture to propose. 
Bourdieu rejects the idea that ‘popular culture’ is anything ‘counter’. He simply 
thinks of it as a product of scattered fragments of an old erudite culture. Quite 
contrary to this position, Krier (1980) believes that the artisanal is at the root of 
every culture, and that popular arts have survived unaltered. Previously we saw the 
importance of Greek popular culture, and this is a matter to which I will return. 

In Distinction, Bourdieu sees practically nowhere any contradiction, any 
incoherence, which could be appropriated by the dominated.™ He defines the aesthetic 
as ‘the self-assured relation to the world’ for the privileged, which leaves the non- 
privileged with a deep-seated, ‘original’ discomfort with their own existence. But 
he does acknowledge the deep internal taste contradictions and divisions among the 
various segments of the ruling class (for example, artists and intellectuals on the 
one hand, industrialists on the other). The differences in taste in the course of the 
nineteenth century, reflected by the different architectural styles in fashion, briefly 
mentioned previously, could perhaps indicate social divisions within the ruling 
class. 

Bourdieu believes that artists actually thrive on such oppositions, and that by means 
of struggles in the name of taste, struggles over economic, as well as psychological 
power, not registered on the agenda, are at stake. He speaks in quite undifferentiated 
terms, too, of the extreme violence of aesthetic intolerance: ‘In matters of taste, more 
than anywhere else, all determination is negation; and tastes are perhaps first and 
foremost distastes, disgust provoked by horror or visceral intolerance...of the tastes 
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of others’® — always on the part of the ruling class. He also seems to disregard the 
potential allegiance of ‘bad taste’, as well as of politics, between intellectuals and 
dominated factions of the population, even when he has previously proposed that the 
‘creative’ strata draw their inspiration from and sharpen their creativity through the 
visual and emotional ‘material’ provided by the streets. 

Clearly, Eagleton and Bourdieu suggest, in quite different ways, that any possibility 
for social change comes by way of the mind, the body and the soul, and not through 
taste per se. This is equally clear in the specific case of architectural production and 
preservation. Human perception, mediated by the body’s engagement in the world, is 
always conditioned by, and in search of, a framework for such categories as the ideal 
and the real, the general and the specific, in the ultimate purpose of creation of order 
in a mutable and finite world. The body’s spatiality and temporality through motion 
polarizes external reality and becomes our instrument of meaning. Architecture 
is the extension of this ‘geometry of experience’, and creates an order resonant 
to the body’s own. The direction of social change in Greece, the choice between 
different trajectories of social development and of the human condition, may not 
rest exclusively on aesthetic choices. But, if Eagleton and Pérez-Gomez are right, all 
forms of social change are mediated through the aesthetic, either in the sense of the 
beautiful or in the sense of the somatic, both interpretations involving the interplay 
between objective and subjective. 


The Issue of Aesthetics — Greek Versus Western 


—T1 to KaA0; Ti TO KAKO; 
—Eva onpsio. Eva onpsio 
KAL O’ CYTO TAVO 1OOPPOTEÍG KAL VTAPYEIC 
KL AT’ QVTÓ TIO TEPA TAPAXÁ KAL OKÓTOG 
KL AT’ OVTO TO Tidw BpvyLds TOV ayyéEA@V 
Odvooéas Eddty¢, To Ačiov Eoti®’ 


Modern Greek creators are deeply involved in the production of a coherent and 
integrated answer to Western aesthetic discourse, not in isolation, but in constant 
communication with it, in ways that may, and do, cause deep internal stirs. In the 
search for national identity in all areas of art and literature we find this uneasy but 
often creative interaction in contradictory and complicated forms. When talking 
about the Greek aesthetic I am referring to its interpretation by intellectuals who 
belong to the middle and higher strata of modern Greek society. This, of course, is 
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Elytis, To Axion Esti 
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neither a generalized nor a detailed approach, and only does justice to Greek popular 
culture indirectly, that is, to the extent it has shaped the aesthetic of intellectuals. But 
I still think that this approach maintains a certain validity, because these strata both 
constitute ideology and shape the aesthetic moment of a society, as I argued in the 
first chapter. What happens in the camp of the Greek aesthetic is also reflected in 
the ideological camp of Greek society. 

The relationship between architecture and language is of acknowledged 
importance.” Baroquearchitecture is seenasrhetoric.” Besides simply acknowledging 
this fact, movements such as the French symbolists and people such as Richard 
Wagner carried out, with varied success, experiments in artistic transposition in 
search of one perfect beauty. Distance between the arts is certainly decreasing.” 
Poetry searched for a place among plastic arts: the French poet Mallarmé aspired 
to an architectural structure in the whole body of his work.” The close relationship 
between national aesthetics, ruinous architecture and poetry, expressed in the effects 
of Britain’s ruinous castles on poetic fantasy and fragmentation is an old and well 
known one.” Poetry’s move from the architectural to the urban space, namely the 
relationship between cities and poetry, is the next step in the space—word continuum. 
In this sense, I believe my brief enquiry into the relative autonomy of the modern 
Greek aesthetic by means of poetry is justifiable. 

The existence of national tastes has already been alluded to. Different folk may 
have different ways of classifying or evaluating the elements of their environment.” 
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Greece can be distinguished from the rest of the Western world by such elements as 
her Orthodoxy, the survival of idolatric ways, her history, her much more flexible 
class structure, the quality of her light and climate, the importance of her popular, 
together with her urban, culture, and the stasis of Greek thought during the Western 
Enlightenment, because of the four centuries of Ottoman occupation. The miraculous 
is always familiar in Greece and mysticism is a dominant aspect of the Orthodox 
thought;” Stewart understands this as a form of cultural capital and as an indication 
of taste, style and class, in Bourdieu’s manner. Nothing new about it.” The people 
that created the first European rationalism were never ‘mere’ rationalists. They 
were deeply and imaginatively aware of the power, the wonder and the peril of the 
irrational. In their lives and creations they involved the whole of themselves. The 
belief that the ancient Greek world, if one removes the rational veil, is a translucent 
mystery, is widely shared, not only among Greeks.” Herein resides a deep continuity 
between past and present in Greek society. 

Greek consciousness, like the aesthetic, is the outcome of such paradoxes: a 
continuous juxtaposition with analytical thought, love for the sensual body, tolerance 
and sympathy for the human nature, universality, and the communicative potential of 
myth.” It is also the outcome of an incremental initiation to spiritual and humanized 
nature,” to logos, the invisible unity of the world as deep internal identity,*° and to 
age-long poetic experience," forever a strong source of images and freedom.” Signs 
of continuity are still apparent today. For example, the aesthetic everyday experience 
in mountainous Crete as ambitious stylistic performance helps contextualize Homeric 
heroes’ language and vice versa.® The aesthetic role of Greek Orthodoxy matters 
too. Hegel explained the aesthetic role of religion in both The Philosophy of History 
and in J/ntroductory Lectures on Aesthetics. All of the above, and social realities like 
the multi-fragmentation of land property and the survival of pre-capitalist social 
structures can partly account for a more vague sense of class situatedness than in 
other Western countries. This is theoretically explained by Lukacs™ and attested 
by foreign and Greek social scientists,** who found representatives of Greek upper 
classes espousing leftist ideas. This background awareness can both explain the 
pluralism of powers within the Central Archaeological Council, which is yet to be 
discussed, and help us revise current social theories still overwhelmingly devised*® 
from core Western countries. Indeed, the above characteristics differ from the 
emancipatory but also calculatingly rational Enlightenment project, bought at the high 
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cost of what Lukacs*’ agonizingly perceives as alienation, meaning the unbridgeable 
chaos between cognition and action, between self and world, so evident in today’s 
subject constitution as a set of intersecting and conflicting positions.” To some 
theoreticians, the only path for transcending alienation ‘is to seek political, cultural 
and intellectual means that “go beyond” mediations such as scientific knowledge, 
organizational efficiency and technical rationality, money, and commodity 
exchange, while acknowledging the significance of such mediations.’*®* Further, we 
need consideration of the human body, the importance of mythical and emotional 
bonds with environments, and the diversity of culture, places and ecosystems. All 
of these elevate the aesthetic — in all its contradictoriness — to a fundamental means 
of superseding alienation. This point was not missed by traditional theoreticians like 
Schiller and Hegel.” As such, the aesthetic is also an answer to the false dilemma 
troubling Hegel,” namely that art is relevant either in its past greatness (‘the end of 
art’ syndrome), or as regulation and criticism, that is, science. 

For modern Greek creators and intellectuals such as the painter Nicos 
Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas and the writer Nicos Gabriel Pentzikis,” matter is a sacred, 
not a lower, part of ourselves and of our experience. The unity of the spiritual and 
the material world is a fundamental axiom of Orthodox Christianity.” Greece is 
still caught in some uncharted area between tradition and modernity.” These 
elements seem to indicate the fact that Greek aesthetic schools enjoy a certain 
autonomy without being totally separate or isolated from, or even resistant to, 
currents embedded in Europe as a whole. Although they differ ideologically, they 
also share various common themes such as beliefs and expectations that allow for 
social reproduction.” Indeed, in Greek poetry the issues dealt with are varied and 
have wide social bearing. Poets have a ready, shared frame of reference in the Greek 
landscape and the history of ancient Greece.” Some of the modern Greek poets, like 
Seferis and Cavafis, possessed a high degree of knowledge of the ancient literature, 
history and myths, and used them in their poetry. Even among radical modernists 
the search for Greekness is ever-present. They do not search to reject tradition, but 
to be more deeply connected with it.” The confluence of different aesthetics may 
contribute towards the vitality of national traditions.” 

Modern Greek poetry continues the longest uninterrupted tradition in the Western 
world that started in the Aegean with Homer in the eighth century BC, and Sappho, 
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Alcaeos and Archilochos in the seventh century BC,” and remains very close to the 
heart and everyday experience of lay people as a natural way of expression. Not 
a single generation of Greeks has lived without expressing its experience in verse 
of outstanding originality and beauty.' After the foundation of the Greek state, 
aesthetic divergence expressed itself in the language question of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. The clash between two literary and linguistic streams — 
the consciously classicizing on the one hand and the living popular language inherited 
from the Byzantine world on the other — generated a violent reaction against the 
whole of the classical tradition. In the intellectually intense 1930s Greek literature 
reflected the whole political spectrum: conservative idealists of the right, bourgeois 
liberals of the middle, and dogmatists of the left.'°' Modernists, with various internal 
nuances, included poets from middle and higher social strata but also from the left, 
while conservative poets came from the higher social strata. The battle ended with 
the decisive victory of the demotic language and the founding of the New School of 
Athens in poetry, whose central figure was Kostis Palamas (1859-1943). 

At the same time, but quite unaffected by the uproar on the mainland, a 
representative of the old cosmopolitan Hellenistic world, Cavafis (1863—1933) from 
Alexandria, Egypt, made his voice heard. Cavafis, ‘the old poet’ or ‘the poet of the 
city’ to Lawrence Durrell,” sees the past as both a materialization of perfection and 
as a space of decay, where everything human has taken place, be it political intrigues, 
amorous passions, riches, fame or excellence in any human creative activity. 
Although for the vivid reconstruction of the past he uses accurate descriptions of 
interiors as well as ancient cities and settings, he mainly uses them for conserving 
the memory of the already accomplished, not for opening up new beginnings. He 
speaks for a space beyond modern geographical boundaries, a Greece that had to 
shrink, and denounces its modern historical and geographical limitations. In his 
poetry the decadence of the cosmopolitan Greek bourgeoisie is reflected. Proud and 
refined eclecticism is his final recourse. 


When suddenly at the midnight hour 

an invisible Bacchic revel is heard passing 

with exquisite music, with voices 

do not lament, pointlessly, your luck that finally gives out, 

your work that has failed, all you had planned in your life that proved false. 
Like one for long prepared, like a courageous man, 

say farewell to her, to Alexandria who is leaving. 

Above all do not deceive yourself, do not say 

it was a dream, that your hearing was mistaken; 
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do not stoop to such vain hopes as these. 
Like one for long prepared, like a courageous man, 
as it becomes to you who were considered worthy of such a city, 
go steadily to the window, and listen with emotion, but not 
with the prayers or complaints of a coward, 
listen as a final delight to that sound, 
to the exquisite instruments of the secret Bacchic band, 
and say farewell to her, the Alexandria you are losing. 
K. Cavafis, The God Abandons Antony, after Trypanis, 1971 


Some of the modernists of the next generations, like Sikelianos, Seferis, Elytis, 
Ritsos, Gatsos and Vrettakos, were great poets, two of whom gained Nobel prizes. 
Constituent elements of the aesthetic of the modernists appear to be the ethics 
of disinterestedness, composed out of the balance of contradictions: idolatry and 
Christianity, religiousness and sensuality (areflection ofa double legacy ofthe classical 
emphasis on the body and Byzantine austerity), transparency and mystery. Recurring 
themes are also the centrality of the human, the experiential relationship with the 
world, the economy in the expression, and the common denominator of the light. 
This generation’s ‘search for Greekness’ is related to the effort to critically distance 
themselves from foreign cultural influences. Defence of local cultural particularities 
seemed imperative, even though the demand for Greekness was formulated in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century under foreign influence.'™ 

These widely sung poets could articulate a deep, subconscious, communal feeling 
related to the past, and distil popular notions regarding aesthetics and architectural 
space. In their poetry there are indirect comparisons of the then and the present 
situation of the country, political metaphors, and thrill at the mythical dimensions of 
everyday life that lurk within an omnipresent past. There is reference to the ultimate, 
and inadequate, fate of the material past, imprisoned in the museum. 

It was the bourgeois liberal avant garde, such as Seferis, that turned to the 
approach of the classical past and its ruins, while poets of the left, such as Ritsos, 
were engaged with contemporary social and political experience. But even poets of 
the left like Ritsos and Varnalis did not escape the inevitable encounter with the past, 
the former with the ‘Circle of the Atreides’, where he uses myth to approach his 
contemporary disillusion, and the latter with ‘Attalos the Third’, in which he shows 
a critical and militant spirit.'°* Both the bourgeois Seferis and Elytis tried to surpass 
the limitations of learned poetry and to address a wider audience with the use of 
everyday materials and through reference to common human feelings. They held a 
shared somatic approach to the world. 

In the poetic conception of ‘Greek’ time there exists the school of those, like 
the poet Elytis (1911—95), who discern an underlying continuity in the consecutive 
Greek societies, and the other school of those, like the poet Seferis (1900-71), who 
identify the similarities, while discerning the historically conditioned differences. 
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Elytis (1993) believes that beauty and truth can last and remain unaltered only 
through magic, which is the art of transformation while remaining the same, and 
which is our only possibility to probe the deeper reality of things. Greek aesthetics is 
the answer to function and to need, given with measure, austerity and self-constraint, 
as a moral subordination to a divine, invisible rhythm. Indeed, claims Elytis, beauty 
and religion are our sole means to transcend reality and enter the unknown part of 
ourselves that supersedes us. Poetry keeps alive the way to the permanent, living 
elements of this ‘second’ world. 


I open my mouth and the sea rejoices 
And takes my words to its dark caves 
And whispers them to the little seals 
that cry at night for men’s trials 


I carve my veins and dreams become red 
and they become hoops in the neighbourhoods of children 
and sheets for girls that lie awake 
to hear secretly the miracles of loves 
O. Elytis, To Axion Esti 


Elytis exhibits a constant concern with the law of creation, and with the universal 
parts of the human existence: *...I feel that I will see the absolutely individual part of 
myself to be verified when I bare it from the quality of the personal case; when, in 
other words, I render it common.’!™ 


In the start the light. And the first hour 
that the lips still try the clay 
they try the things of the world... 
“Your commandment’, he said, ‘is this world 
and this is written in your guts’ 
‘Read and try and fight’ he said 
‘Each one with his weapons’ he said 
and he spread his hands as does 
new God on probation 
to create together suffering and elation 
O. Elytis, To Axion Esti 


The a-temporal clarity, the mysterious transparency of myth, is the great Greek 
constant for Elytis. 

Modern Greece with its reversal of fortune and contemporary sadness, hurt 
Seferis. 
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Wherever I travel Greece wounds me... 


At Mycenae I raised the great stones and the treasures of the house of Atreus 
and slept with them at the hotel ‘Belle Hélène’... 


Meanwhile Greece goes on travelling, always travelling 
and if we see ‘the Aegean flower with corpses’ 
it will be with those who tried to catch the big ship by 
swimming after it 
those who got tired waiting for the ships that cannot move 
In the manner of G.S. 


In his poetry pessimism and resilience in the face of adversity are fused, a remarkable 
Greek quality.'”° 


You said years ago 
‘Deep down, it is a matter of light’ 
Even now, when you touch 
the broad shoulders of sleep 
even when they cast you 
to the benumbed breast of the sea 
you search for corners where the black 
is worn and cannot endure 
you search gropingly for the spear 
defined to pierce your heart 
to open it to the light 

G. Seferis, On a Winter Ray 


His poetry conjures up popular traditions, pre-revolutionary myths about the 
exquisite statues that simple people found in their fields, the wonder for the missing, 
divine limbs, and the belief that these are real people that will return to life when the 
time comes: 


-The statues are in the museum. 
—No, they chase you, how don’t you see? 
I mean to say with their broken limbs, 
with their forlorn shape that you did not know 
but still can tell. 
G. Seferis, The Hedonist Elpenor 


If Seferis expresses the negative, Elytis offers the positive eventuality. He is 
spellbound by Greek frugality in all kinds of expression, by the unbroken continuity, 
by the magic of the elements, the eternity of forms, smells and colours of the Greek 
space. The poet Gatsos laments the sacrilegious destruction of parts of the classical 
landscape of Attica by the vulgarity of modern life (see his poem at the beginning 
of Chapter 6). Modern mainland Greek poetry inspired by the past is about the 
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production of a dialectic. On the one hand there is what Jacques Derrida calls in 
the instance of Athens the ‘mourning of the disappeared and disappearing city’,'” a 
city that owes itself to death, and on the other a new desire to be and to live in this 
particular place of the earth, in the light of the collective genius loci and the psyche 
of the people. 

These poets, from Cavafis on, also link Byzantine and modern Greece at least as 
strongly as ancient and modern Greece, and also Greece with the world, as Palamas 
did in The Twelve Lays of the Gypsy. The process of linking the historical time of 
successive Greek civilizations represents today an important desideratum in Greek 
society. That process, to which the Greek poets contributed so decidedly, is now 
at work in every realm of Greek aesthetics, exercising a profound effect on those 
questions of preservation that we will later examine. 

Greek architectural creation in its best moments involves the same resistance 
to light, the search to take advantage of the minimum, in order to extract from it 
the maximum, and for the ‘main and common’. The Greek architect Pikionis 
(1985) tried to find a way to validate the sacredness of both the material and the 
spiritual. Architecture should extract from lines plastic and transcendental energy, 
the multi-souled symbol of life, and, like all poesis, it should be advanced in a more 
spiritual context. All forces of the mind and the soul must be present, conscious and 
unconscious, and among them the platonic ‘divine mania’. Unless we address the 
‘main’ and the ‘essential’, we work for the temporary, and we destroy our historic 
memory. Greekness cannot be anything other than the product of multiple and painful 
explorations, seeking to articulate the particular expression of this ethnicity. 

A use of humble materials in architecture began simultaneously in the work 
of people like Pikionis, who, greatly affected by Sikelianos, saw tradition in its 
entirety. Pikionis and Konstantinides also seem affected, to various degrees, by the 
aesthetic of Pericles Yannopoulos in the adoration of the Greek earth and light and 
their spirituality, and by the national poet, Dionyssios Solomos (1798—1857), in the 
search for ‘the common and the main’. We will return to them later. 

Contradictions and discontinuities are not unknown in Greek aesthetics. Pikionis 
believed that rationalism is against spiritual search, because it involves no feeling 
and contemplation, and is not able to articulate a composite answer. But the modern 
movement in Greece bound itself with early European rationalism,” and Pikionis 
himself produced one of its finest examples in Greece’ before taking his distance. 
Some suggest that Pikionis’s ambiguity towards the modern movement may have 
hidden a certain fear. 

The possibility to communicate with other national aesthetics is based on 
organic and conditional similarities, to which we will return briefly. For example, 
the participation of divinity in the Greek aesthetic search for the cosmological drama 
seems to be a common theme with Western aesthetics which has been dominant and 
conscious since Ledoux in the late eighteenth century.''° This ‘spirit’ creates eclectic 
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affinities between different societies. Communication is also possible because of 
Western internal contradictions and discontinuities: what the Western rationalist 
architect Alberto Sartoris, one of those to bring Greece within the framework of 
rationalism, has to say about architecture would certainly please Elytis: 


Memory is of great importance in architecture, because recollections of the past have 
to live through architecture. This is achieved by the principle of transparency...There 
must be magic. Architecture, as a natural manifestation and as a metaphysical presence, 
contains a mystery...The forms may change, but not the spirit of the place." 


After arguing for the relative autonomy of the Greek aesthetic, with all its internal 
conflicts and contradictions, we now turn to the European tradition of the aesthetics 
of ruination and architectural preservation and its internal conflicts. Later we will 
see how the Greek and the Western aesthetics interact in the protection of Greek 
architectural treasures. 


Architectural Protection: Early Concepts of Time and Space for Monuments 


The beauty of the temples I well knew from endless drawings — but the immense sweep of 
plain with exquisitely formed mountains down to the sea — and the manner that huge mass 
of rock — the Acropolis — stands above the modern town with its glittering white marble 
ruins against the deep blue sky is quite beyond my expectations...poor old scrubby Rome 
sinks into nothing by the side of such beautiful magnificence.'” 


Buildings weather and, if left alone, eventually die. This happens either as a result 
of natural action (such as materials ageing or earthquakes) or human action (such 
as arson). The options are either to extend their life artificially, or to demolish 
them, or to let them collapse by themselves. The conscious start of protection of 
past architecture is usually situated in the eighteenth century, when, following the 
beginnings of scientific archaeology with excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
a new concept of time and history arose, leading to the establishment of a modern 
historical consciousness.''? This self-reflective mentality discerned the logic of 
an evolving civilization by keeping alive its past traces against time ravages and 
turned history into a science. In the field of architecture this encouraged scholars 
to study, measure, and even replicate ancient ruins in an effort ‘to build themselves 
history’.''4 The ‘building of history’ could happen either by borrowing historical 
forms or through the systematic protection of monuments. Artistic creation was very 
much a part of the whole approach of architectural protection during the eighteenth 
century''* and ran parallel to experimentation in architecture. In the early eighteenth 
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century, for example, J.B. Fischer von Erlach was employing in his architecture 
Roman historical fragments, such as columns, obelisks and temple fronts.!"° 
Aesthetic and urban design concepts on ruination and its artistic rendering have 
been continuously evolving, but have maintained throughout the joy of rediscovery 
and the pathos of decay, as well as the pleasing power of control over decaying 
magnificence. New, deliberately ruined structures proliferated alongside ‘accidental’ 
ruins, the ‘genuine’ result of time and weather.''? Deliberate ruins are not only 
designed to provoke deep thoughts about the transitory nature of humans’ works while 
providing an opportunity for ostentatious display and conspicuous consumption, but 
are also an attempt to create a new kind of architectural, aesthetic and, ultimately, 
social space. The past is made available for imitation, reconsideration and even 
transgression as it opens up to contrived interpretations. Thus ruins are the loosened 
building blocks out of which a new order can be constructed. Ever since the time 
of Petrarch, the problems of agency, intentionality and completion have constantly 
reemerged in the aesthetic area of ruination. In the Renaissance, the ancient myths 
of shattered and dismembered bodies became recurrent metaphors for literary 
fragmentation and dispersal. The recovery of wholeness is not a single action but 
a mythical process, a gradual in-gathering of the dispersed fragments. The problem 
is, of course, how well these myths correspond to the reality and the authenticity of 
ruination. Several theories of the ruin have stressed the tension between the man- 
made and the natural in any ruin. After all, because fragments always refer to an 
ideal or real whole, they pose questions of originality, authenticity and authority. 
Although it started during the Renaissance,''* when, as mentioned, ancient myths 
of shattered and dismembered bodies became recurrent metaphors for fragmentation 
and dispersal,'’’ interest shifted gradually from pictorial recording to the interpretation 
of the past. Architects who did landscape design from the Baroque period (starting 
mid-seventeenth century) onwards were concerned with the aesthetics of ruination.'”° 
The concept of the ruin as an independent architectural creation first emerged then, 
either as treatment of real ruins or as construction of ‘archaeological’ ruins from the 
start. The buildings in question were free, imaginary compositions, unencumbered 
by the special significance and the restrictions of archaeology. These compositions 
were the first attempts at the artificial creation and expression of the relationship of 
the real or constructed ruin to the broader environment, and symbolized an idealistic 
and eclectic approach to history. This was so to the extent that the marked eighteenth- 
century interest in antiquarian things and experiences establishes the heterogeneity 
of the past that is seen on the one hand as the origin of the nation and on the other as a 
mystified and separate world that allows for the stability of the present,'*! while also 
allowing for the euphoric experience of collecting ancient objects that either belong 
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to one’s nation or are accumulated in different places because of their probative 
power to suggest a desired provenance and relation. The construction of planned 
fragments was a response to the pursuits for recreation and for the ‘picturesque’ of 
a specific social group, namely the aristocracy. Apart from its aesthetic and literary 
associations (ruins and fragments were valued as poetic, evocative adornments for 
gardens until the nineteenth century), planned ruination entailed the wish to affirm 
the existence of a principle that guaranteed coherent, controlled experience. Ruins 
have been long associated with the exercise of power. On the other hand, order 
paradoxically coexisted with an attempt to create a new architectural, aesthetic and 
social space. The observation, analysis and construction of ruins throughout the 
eighteenth century established the modern sense of historicity. Ruinous landscapes 
raised the question of how fragments and nature related (to which we will turn below), 
but they also referred to an unbroken original, and posed issues of authenticity and 
originality (that will also concern us in a while). 

Piranesi’s depictions of ruins, quite in congruence with the eighteenth century 
Zeitgeist, launched an interest in the third dimension, the structure of ancient 
monuments, the ability to convey time through various degrees of decomposition, 
and the relation of monuments to the topography of the modern city.'” Piranesi’s 
‘surgical’ aesthetic was shaped by his time’s obsession with the human body as 
the organic paradigm for architectural standards and as a means to visualize the 
unseizable and unseen.’ 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century a whole new set of issues was introduced. 
As cities were increasingly becoming national symbols, a lot of attention was paid 
to the incorporation of ruins and monuments in the city fabric. In Haussmann’s 
Paris dégagement around monuments took place, even though they might have been 
conceived as integrated in their context. '” In early-nineteenth-century Greece change 
becomes apparent in the appreciation of Byzantine monuments as ‘picturesque’, 
while ancient ruins have become objects of archaeology and restoration ever since. 
In accordance with Western views, greenery was deemed a suitable environment for 
ancient monuments, a belief that is now under revision, as we will see. 

Protection of architectural creation is a very old but not evident social activity." 
Since antiquity, protection was directly connected to religious veneration, addressed 
sometimes more to the sacredness of a place than to the building itself. The purpose 
of restoration was for a site to continue enjoying its prestige and to retain its religious 
value.” Restoration was undertaken for ‘representational’ reasons, on account of 
artefacts’ subject matter as objects of veneration and pilgrimage over the centuries 
and not for their aesthetic value.!8 This form of restoration (see below for kinds of 
architectural protection today) merely consisted of replacing what was missing. 
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There have historically existed many forms of treatment for a pre-existing 
building, according to the social intentions or needs for it. These have included 
total destruction, total demolition and replacement by new structures, change in 
the use, new additions, or complete respect. Conservation has varied with social 
creativity." Accordingly, the self-confidence, the optimism for the future, and the 
constant search for perfection in archaic and classical Athens were not curbed by 
awe before the old. The Renaissance, also a particularly creative time, used ancient 
monuments either as patterns or as elements with a certain use value. There was no 
concern for historical authenticity in protection works. What mattered were aesthetic 
and practical aspects of monuments, which people often destroyed unhesitatingly 
after they had ‘consumed’ them via learning or use. The Renaissance architect Leon 
Battista Alberti represented his time well when he said: ‘Wonderful though they are, 
I can never bring myself to praise works of this kind (Porsenna’s labyrinth at Chiusi), 
for they have no practical purpose.’'*’ Popes during the Renaissance had already 
launched archaeological and restoration work on Roman ruins, with the purpose 
of restoring imperial majesty to the Christian capital of the world.'*! Conservation 
in the eighteenth century was, however, a completely new phenomenon, involving 
technicians and laymen in what used to be the exclusive domain of the historian, in 
order to save the perceived social values of monuments. For more than a century 
restoration remained an experimental and wholly empirical activity, pursued with 
little historical understanding.'** Protection was closely related to the time-specific 
appreciation of art and architecture, and was based on conscious evaluative hypotheses. 
For a long time, unless the old was of the right kind, it was treated with neglectful 
contempt. Subsequently, people protected buildings of no practical importance 
through their more general concerns with the creation of private collections, the 
development of architecture, and the importance of ‘national heritage’, particularly 
after the Napoleonic wars.'** 

Today’s ideologies for the protection of cultural values, and particularly of 
architectural heritage, originate in the nineteenth century.'** Romanticism and 
nationalism had their impact on both the contemporary architecture of that time and on 
the evaluation of Europe’s monumental wealth. Ancient ruins internalized in aesthetic 
terms the contradictions of the new capitalist development. They condensed ‘bad 
conscience’ towards the past, perceived then as ideal and idyllic, a fear of the new, 
and a reaction against an unprecedented scale of building activity that brought about 
massive changes in urban and regional space. Ruins represented the unrepeatable 
and unique traces of this romanticized pre-industrial past, memory bridges with an 
urban reality of lower density and of an altogether different quality. "5 
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In the early nineteenth century there were two conflicting schools in conservation, 
the neoclassical and the Romantic. The classicists used genuine fragments merely 
as a starting point for complicated and clumsy additions in the name of ‘style’. 
The Romanticists reached equally clumsy results by way of empiricism and 
experiment. Rome was the testing ground for ambitious schemes, and occasionally 
the construction of roads, as the Via del Imperio, resulted in the wanton destruction 
of some of Rome’s largest groups of monuments. '*° 


Architectural Protection: Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century European 
Schools of Thought 


National aesthetics or ‘tastes’, as well as class-specific values, are reflected in the 
treatment of ancient monuments. The following discusses the French, English, 
German and Italian schools of thought on the subject, which were largely formulated 
in the late part of the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth century. 
During these formative years there was communication and criticism among the 
various schools, but this has been intensified in our time, particularly since the 
1960s, when the Charter of Venice was composed and signed by a number of 
countries. Greece has been greatly affected by flows of information on techniques, 
possibilities, and the exploration of ‘legitimate’ limits of restorations. Hence the 
presentation of the Western thought on the protection of architectural heritage is 
deemed necessary here. This interaction is far more balanced today, because Greece 
has for years now been producing and communicating important contributions in the 
theory and practice of restoration. 

French culture has been normative for architectural theory and practice since the 
eighteenth century.'*’ The decisive turning point for architectural protection took 
place in the second half of the nineteenth century, which was a revolutionary time in 
historical and critical research. This turn is related to scientific progress and the spread 
of eclectic ideas in architecture. Monuments started being seen not as individual units, 
but as rhythmological units in a logic of evolution. Beauty was already seen as the 
accordance between form and function,'** obviously partly under Hegel’s influence. 
The ideal of the period was morphological purism, namely the freeing of monuments 
from all ‘soiling trace’! of later additions, even if these had a historical or artistic 
value, and the completion of missing parts not with documented replacements, but 
according to their stylistic unity. This aesthetic, although concerned with Gothic 
monuments, has claims over universality (remember Hegel), in seeing the work of 
art as an ‘absolute’ rhythm of clear proportions, its musical components. "° 

The most distinguished exponent of the new concept and methods was Emmanuel 
Viollet le Duc (1814-79), an idiosyncratic, romantic and positivist figure,'*! whose 
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great achievement was to provide a cultural basis and scientific authority to a 
formerly haphazard individual endeavour.'” The unity of style (le probléme-clef), 
supported by Gothicists like Viollet le Duc, was based on an analogy between 
architecture and organic nature.'* Viollet le Duc’s interest in structure, need and the 
environmental context in architecture was affected by naturalists;'“* he particularly 
admired Cuvier’s theories for plants and animals. The universe for all of them 
was a machine to be assembled and taken apart at will.'** Style was the automatic, 
unconscious product of architects’ work with a certain principle of structure that they 
should never abandon." ‘If we enter into an understanding of the great principles 
of the universal order, we quickly acknowledge that all creation develops following 
a logical trajectory, and that it is subjected to laws older than the creative idea.’!*” 
One should use observation and analysis to isolate the physical bodies, reduce them 
to their simplest parts, and then generalize and combine the laws of their properties. 
This process leads to the production of architectural forms according to functions. 
As ‘from the leaf of a plant one can know all the plant’,! the morphology of 
architecture should no longer be determined by a taxonomy of external and historical 
forms, but by a system of underlying functions.'” ‘...Architecture is condemned 
by its scientificity, by the imperial laws that govern it, to look primarily for the 
element, for the principle that will buttress it, and to follow all consequences with 
a rigorous logic.’!°° Viollet le Duc distinguished between architectural forms that 
refer to the structure of a work, to its external appearance, and to its superficial 
decoration.'*! His interest in structure was intensified by his love for mountains and 
his deep knowledge of their stratigraphy and geology, a knowledge that affected 
his ‘layered’, archaeological approach to architecture. Consequently, he opposed 
the representational, non-functionalist academic architectural formation of his time, 
which rejected the Gothic as one of the ‘civilized’, acceptable styles.!°* 

Viollet le Duc’s (1871) definition of restoration states that it is not meant to 
maintain, to repair or to reconstruct a building, but rather to bring it to a state of 
completeness that it may never have achieved at any previous stage of its history. 
Working under conditions of the relative affluence of the French state, he tried to 
establish the scientific character of restoration, even if he himself did not always 
follow what he preached: he believed in the need for careful documentation in order 
to avoid deception and stressed the importance of education (rigorous theoretical 
preparation in art history and building science). Restoration was meant to lend new 
life to the monument, as well as glory to the restorers. 
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Viollet le Duc’s destruction of elements of a monument’s history and his artistic 
intentions in restoration led some, mainly archaeologists, to castigate him for 
disrespect and indifference towards authenticity.'*? The details of Viollet le Duc’s 
restorations were often rigid and disrespectful of the delicacy of the parts.'** Today, 
some of his enormous restoration work is being ‘derestored’, to recover historical 
verity.” The excesses of the French school were criticized not only by the Germans 
and the English, but by French intellectuals like Victor Hugo as well.!°° 

The most prominent opponent of Viollet le Duc in England was the Victorian 
John Ruskin (1819-1900), who created a school for the proper treatment of the 
English heritage. Ruskin and Pugin were in England among those who criticized 
industrialization and its aesthetic impacts before the mid-nineteenth century. Both 
Viollet le Duc and Ruskin were affected by Romanticism and its protesting voice 
against the threatening potential of capitalism. Romanticism, by idealizing the art of 
the Middle Ages, by deeming worthy the popular tradition, and by looking for the 
exotic or the primitive, widened the horizon of cultural heritage. But while for Pugin 
and Ruskin the answer to social evils was the return to that time, for the latter’s 
disciple, William Morris, it was social transformation, in the context of which he 
also included the protection of architectural heritage.'*’ 

Viollet le Duc and Ruskin were both Gothic revival enthusiasts, '** lovers of stone, 
and hence of geology — they were both impassioned with Mont Blanc — and both 
believed that architecture ‘is the work of the whole race, while a picture or statue 
is the work of one only’.'°? But mainly, they were both nationalists, though they 
both produced theories that laid strong claims to universalism, if only as particular 
manifestations of universal law. The nationalist imprint on both writers is not in 
doubt: *...There are two duties respecting national architecture whose importance it 
is impossible to overrate: the first, to render the architecture of the day, historical; 
and, the second, to preserve, as the most precious of inheritances, that of past ages.’!°° 
Nationalism went beyond religiousness for Viollet le Duc: ‘A religious monument 
should be rendered the symbolism of its nationality.’'®' Ruskin, however, contented 
himself with existing architectural styles, while Viollet le Duc was open to evolution, 
using the Gothic as a school of rationalism. Ruskin was against architectural deceit 
as well.' The universal law for him was The Divine Wisdom. He also believed in 
the laws of nature, but unrelated to architectural systems of reference. Rather, he 
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believed in the need to produce exact copies of nature: ‘...whatever is in architecture 
fair or beautiful, is imitated from natural forms.’!® 

The aesthetic of both is static: Viollet le Duc’s because he abstracted architecture 
from history, to subjugate it to the ‘eternal logic’ of natural history,'* and because 
of his belief in the situation of art outside history;'® Ruskin’s even more so because 
of his need to subordinate forms to unmediated, ‘untranslated’ nature, and to freeze 
them forever in endless repetitions. Viollet le Duc’s aesthetic was the product of 
‘truth and logic’ and of a static equilibrium. Ruskin’s aesthetic, in his search for 
plastic architecture, was an end in itself.'® Also (this point in particular should be 
emphasized), both were not concerned with what would apply to Greek architecture 
in terms of restoration.'®’ Although interest in local architecture has a long historical 
precedent (it has Vitruvian origins), it is a legacy that has unsuitably impregnated 
international conventions on heritage protection too. Today this legacy is under 
revision, as we will see, mainly in the case study. 

Viollet le Duc began as a political radical and religious agnostic, but he later 
became the favourite architect of Napoleon III. Ruskin represented an ideology 
in search of hegemony that was deeply dependent on metaphysical values for 
ideological legitimation. Both The Seven Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of 
Venice open by setting all that is to follow firmly within the framework of Evangelist 
thought.'* 

Another point is the fact that both have affected architectural production in many 
countries.'” Their polarized theses have shaped modern concepts and legacies for 
architectural protection, for the contrasting understanding of the same style, and 
for personal feelings involved in aesthetic struggles. Ruskin was wholly backward- 
looking. ‘No one would travel in that manner (by train) who could help it’ he 
remarked.'” To him a typical example of non-architecture was the railway station. '”' 
Viollet le Duc was wholly forward-looking. He was the forefather of architectural 
modernism, while Ruskin hated the age, particularly its état social. Ruskin was fearful 
of new materials and technologies, while Viollet le Duc was quick to recognize 
their potential (‘the architect must never work “hors de la verité’”’'”). The whole 
conception of the same style, the Gothic, differed radically between the two. Ruskin 
admired Gothic as a piece of collective sculpture, in a purely emotional way. Viollet 
le Duc admired the rational construction of the designer. Ruskin believed that the 
styles already available could suffice for all future needs. 
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Viollet le Duc was an architect with an enormous theoretical as well as practical 
work, interested in all aspects of construction, including interior spaces, while 
Ruskin never had to apply what he advocated. Viollet le Duc drew extensively on his 
knowledge of Greek architecture, which he admired immensely,'” but used, together 
with the Roman, only for reference. He understood himself as an inheritor, not an 
imitator.' Ruskin, because often unsure of himself,'” held an ambiguous position 
towards Greek architecture. On the one hand he criticized it or rejected it'™® and on 
the other he kept mentioning it, internalizing an aesthetic dichotomy. 


...one (style) in which the forms are drawn with light upon darkness, as in Greek sculpture 
and pillars; the other in which they are drawn with darkness upon light, as in early Gothic 
foliation.'”” 


The importance of Byzantium and its Greek identity were another common point, 
although Ruskin finds Byzantium barbaric in comparison: 


A noble Greek was as little content without God, as...St. Francis; and a Byzantine was 
nothing else than a Greek — recognizing Christ for Zeus.'™ 


And 


(Charlemagne)...fit venir des artistes, des grammairiens, des manuscrits, des étoffes, des 
meubles de Byzance ou de Lombardie, alors sous |’influence des arts d’Orient; on apprit 
ainsi, parmi les barbares, a connaitre les productions d’une civilisation trés avancée, et 
cette importation ne cessa que quand |’Occident put developper à son tour un art a lui 
appartenant.!” 


[Charlemagne invited artists, literates, manuscripts, fabrics, furniture from Byzantium or 
Lombardy, then under the influence of arts of the Orient; one learned thus, among the 
barbarians, to know the productions of a very high civilization, and this import did not 
cease until the West could develop an art suitable to it in its turn.] 
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Their main difference in terms of restoration is that to Ruskin it was the worst form 
of destruction. Ruskin'® went so far as to accuse Viollet le Duc and French cities of 
neglecting buildings first, to restore them afterwards, with the result that abbeys'®! 
were pulled down. Ruskin was avowedly jealous of Viollet le Duc,!® while the 
latter ignored him systematically. Ruskin’s aesthetic often seems to be completely 
arbitrary: he thought that the finest colours are indescribable.'*? He believed those 
forms to be most natural which are most frequent, and that ‘knowing a thing to be 
[visibly] frequent, we may assume it to be beautiful’.'** On these grounds, he attacked 
a Greek ornament, the fret, as being ‘monstrous’, because the only resemblance he 
could think of existing between this ornament and natural forms was with crystals of 
bismuth, that are ‘of unusual occurrence to everyday life’.'*° 

He also proclaimed that there must be no relationship between colour and 
form, because ‘...in colouring...we must look to the single and separately organized 
creatures of Nature, not to her landscape combinations’.'*° And: ‘...[colour] never 
follows form, but is arranged on an entirely separate system. [Like the mysterious 
non-connection that] there may be between the shape of the spots on an animal’s 
skin and its anatomical system...let [colour] be visibly independent of form.’'’’ The 
aesthetic brutalism of his two following preferences, namely that ‘the true colours 
of architecture are those of natural stone’'** and that “stones...would have been better 
left as they came from the quarry’'®? have seemingly affected Greek architects like 
Pikionis, as we will see. 

Ruskin’s moralism'” is deeply connected with his religious veneration. This is 
shown not only through his declaration that *...it is one of those moral duties...to build 
our dwellings with care, and patience, and fondness, and diligent completion...’, 
because ‘our God is a household God, as well as a heavenly one.’!*! It is also witnessed 
through the choice of the ‘Lamps’, which he finds relevant for the establishment of 
his aesthetic and moral system. These are the Lamps, again arbitrary in number 
and content, of Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory and Obedience. This 
introduction by Ruskin, and his follower William Morris (establisher of the English 
‘Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings’ in 1877), of various ‘values’ in 
architectural creation and protection, classified them (ironically for Ruskin) among 
the forerunners of modern theories.!% 
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Ruskin is wholly against restoration. ‘It means the most total destruction which 
a building can suffer...Do not let us deceive ourselves in this important matter; it is 
impossible, as impossible as to raise the dead, to restore anything that has ever been 
great or beautiful in architecture...Another spirit may be given by another time, and 
it is then a new building; but the spirit of the dead workman cannot be summoned 
up, and commanded to direct our hands...’ And: ‘The thing [restoration] is a Lie from 
beginning to end. You may make a model of a building as you may make ofa corpse, 
and your model may have the shell of the old walls within it as your cast might have 
the skeleton...but the old building is destroyed, and that more totally and mercilessly 
than if it had sunk into a heap of dust...’ He then introduces the argument of the next 
generations’ rights to authenticity. ‘We have no right whatever to touch them...They 
belong partly to those who built them, and partly to all the generations of mankind 
who are to follow us.’!” 

How does he reply to the real need for restoration? By introducing just another 
kind of (aesthetically lower) intervention: ‘...Bind it [the building] together with 
iron where it loosens; stay it with timber where it declines; do not care about the 
unsightliness of the aid...Its evil day must come at last; but let it come declaredly and 
openly, and let no dishonouring and false substitute deprive it of the funeral offices 
of memory.’'™ For Ruskin, ruins are aesthetically justified just as they are.'> The 
demise of a building is not perhaps particularly important, because new buildings 
should follow similar stylistic idioms anyway. 

The question that rises is how modern Greek architectural protection theorists 
find relevant today this ‘odd mixture of indecision and excessive passion’, coming 
from someone who never really faced the intricate actual problems of architectural 
protection. Also, someone whose moralism is not very relevant to the morality of 
the modern Greek, who ‘...under the mystic, [is] the southern sensualist; under the 
man of the church, the man of flesh, of secret herbs, of the seashore’.!°’ Perhaps the 
common characteristic is an interest in national identity on a human and a creative 
level. In a system of possible degrees of intervention, he represents the pole (and 
‘ideal type’ in the Weberian sense) of almost complete non-intervention. Another 
reason may be that Ruskinism superseded Ruskin himself." Among his followers 
rank people from English and other schools of conservation that have shaped some 
active Greek professionals. His greatest relevance seems to be that he reminds us of 
‘the deep emotional resonance of architecture’.!” 

The French school was also criticized by the Germans, mainly represented by 
the Austrian Alois Riegl (1858-1905), a representative of the emergent Vienna 
school of art history which communicated with the particular Viennese fin-de-siécle 
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atmosphere that used traditional language to convey modern messages,”” on the 


basis of its excesses. Riegl might also find excessive Ruskin’s absolute unwillingness 
to restore. The Austrian art critic represented the formalist approach to art, in which 
discussion was restricted to the formal structures of art, in abstraction from their 
particular historical meanings. This approach can be interpreted as a classicism 
which rejects the specific, historically determined forms of the classical style.” If 
Viollet le Duc is a naturalist of function and Ruskin a naturalist of imitation, Riegl 
is a naturalist of evolution. 

Before Riegl, German restoration specialists oscillated between the thesis of 
minimum restoration, faithful to the original replacement of missing pieces,” and 
violation of these principles in action.*™ Riegl (1929 and 1982) is the first who speaks 
openly, although subjectively of course, of the different values of monuments. In 
introducing the historical and artistic aspects of an artefact’s value, he abides by 
Hegel’s beliefs on absolute-relative values in art. He acknowledges the need for 
dialogue and confrontation for aesthetic problems to be socially resolved, and the 
time-specific character of evaluation. For the classification of these problems in his 
time he uses the method of ‘ideal types’: ‘On the one hand we have the evaluation of 
the ancient in its own right, that condemns all renovation of the ancient, and on the 
other we have the evaluation of the new in its own right, that considers all past traces 
as annoying and unsuitable’.* He himself discerns the different effects of these 
values, in that relative value allows restoration, while absolute value does not. 

He believes that ancient traces witness a natural and irreplaceable historical 
course. Actually, the value of the ancient is evolution. Riegl agrees with former 
thinkers that architecture is nature. By asserting that nature should be allowed to 
take its course, and that a monument should be allowed to die, unless it is still in 
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use, Riegl indirectly acknowledges that it is very difficult to develop dogmatism on 
matters of protection. 

The maximum degree of intervention should be prevention from premature 
death. But, since Riegl is obviously a religious person (he makes extended reference 
to the styles appropriate for religious buildings), he should also believe in miracles 
and the resurrection of monuments after death. Actually, after having talked about 
the sacrilegious intervention of the modern human hand, he later acknowledges the 
possibility of arresting decay through human work. But he prefers to transfer the 
final decisions to the tastes of a future in which he will not partake, assuring us that 
because of the slow ageing of buildings nothing non-reversible will have happened 
until then.?° 

Riegl is also a purist. He believes that successive layers should be removed for 
reasons of clarity and of artistic enhancement of the artefact, although he can negotiate 
on this matter too. He not only introduces the systematic multi-dimensionality in the 
assessment of monuments, but he also seems to be very aware of the aesthetic rights 
of each period, and of the deeply controversial character of architectural protection. 
This logic was taken up by the Italian school and is still effective today.” 

In Italy during the decade 1880-90 a different approach was cultivated, one 
that tried to reconcile the antithetical trends of the stylists and the Romantics. Luca 
Beltrami (1854-1933) carried out extensive restorations, based on an exhaustive 
documentation and full knowledge of the monuments. Camillo Boito (1836-1914) 
tried to remove the disadvantages of the French school to suit Ruskin’s theories, and 
he proposed that the monuments should be conserved, but that they should only be 
restored and completed in case of absolute need. Between the authentic parts and 
the additions should be a difference in material and style for the avoidance of deceit. 
The later phases should be fully respected, and there should be full documentation 
for the intervention.” 

These principles were very slowly accepted. Gustavo Giovannoni (1873-1947) 
was the first to extend and finalize the theory of scientific restoration in 1931.70 
Scientific restoration of monuments introduced the idea of respect for, and of 
maintenance of, all phases of their history. Indeed, the Charter of Athens (1931) 
(see below) stressed scientific collaboration and protection of all historical phases. 
The Italian Charter of Restoration (1931), compiled according to Giovannoni’s 
suggestions, provided for the respect for both the historical and the artistic character 
of the monuments, and also for collaboration between architects and archaeologists 
in restoration operations; for the use of modern materials, but in such places so as to 
remain invisible; for the construction of copies of monumental sculpture in case the 
original was not available; and for particular care for the environment of monuments, 
which was a new concern. It was also stressed that ancient monuments should only 
be restored, and not reconstructed, while the living (‘able-bodied’) monuments 
should be given back their initial uses after restoration. Scientific restoration respects 
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all phases of a monument’s history. Some theoreticians of restorations are concerned 
that didacticism may lead to the full disrespect of the original form in the name 
of documentation. The principles of scientific restoration were applied more on 
archaeological monuments, because for them there was no problem of re-use and, 
consequently, of completion of their form. 

During the years of fascism in Italy, central authorities saw the archaeological 
question not as the obligation to protect historical and cultural witnesses, but as 
a pompous support of their cultural policy. At a time of opportunism and faith, 
compromise and rigour,” the big new roads through Rome’s historical centre aimed 
at an aesthetic scenography that expressed current moral values. In the name of 
a need for new roads, exquisite monuments were levelled in and around Rome?!’ 
without any documentation. Elements of ancient ruins were used as ornaments on 
new buildings, or they were moved away from where they had belonged, to become 
elements of landscaping.” Italian restorations were experimental (sometimes 
with disastrous results) and instructive in their aesthetically conscious, sometimes 
theatrical, relationship between monuments and their environment. Destruction 
of later phases may have occurred in the name of the latter and not for reasons 
of purism and of rendering service to the morphology of the object, in the Viollet 
le Ducian manner. Not only Italian but all restorations are the outcome of various 
considerations that have inevitably to lead to compromise between the various 
time-specific desiderata. In practice, strict principles are not always scrupulously 
observed. Respect for authenticity did not prevent even Boito and his followers from 
indulging in additions and reconstructions.*!” 

But Italian contribution also prides itself of Cesare Brandi’s (1906—88) theory 
towards a social and ethic framework of conservation alongside an aesthetic one, 
which was perhaps shaped as a learned reaction to the above excesses. Indeed, to 
Brandi conservation is the methodological moment of the appreciation of an artwork 
as an aesthetic and historical entity, and the responsibility for its safe handing over 
to the future. These dimensions alongside the work’s perception by individual 
consciousness must underlie the principles of conservation in practice, because the 
personal represents, as well as informs, “cosmic consciousness.’?'* 

Modern protection conventions, to which we are turning immediately, try to define 
the limits of social relevance but also compromises like the aforementioned ones. 
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Architectural Protection Today 


The aesthetic of the architectural protection movement in Europe has been, and 
still is, very ambivalent. My aim here is to describe the heterogeneity of opinion 
and its conflictual nature as an introduction to the currents of opinion that will 
erupt in Chapters 6 and 7. Architectural protection is both conservative, because it 
supports the return to an a-historical, idealized past as a solution to all social ‘ills’, 
and progressive, because it promotes historical consciousness and appreciation of 
alternative cultures, elements later taken up by mainstream culture. This ambivalence 
is reflected in the definition of the various present kinds of architectural protection, 
which has oscillated between the absolute stylistic imitation of what was missing, 
the free and creative completion of a building, and, more recently, completion with a 
clear distinction between the old and the new pieces?" and with full documentation 
allowing identification of the missing parts. 

There is a lot of fluidity and overlapping in the definition(s) of protection, which 
leads to misunderstandings and clashes among specialists. Conflicts arise in part out 
of different national traditions. The choice of the object and the means of imitation 
are guided by the habits and conventions of a people,” and have, consequently, a 
public and ideological character. Conflicts are also due to the individual character of 
a monument, and the education of the specialists. 

Restoration is: a. the return of a building to its initial condition; b. the removal of 
alterations that disturb and falsify the initial condition of a building; or c. (according 
to the Charter of Venice, see below) both a. and b. Also, restoration is the full 
reconstruction of a structure, with absolute morphological imitation, while partial 
reconstruction is the addition of new material to an old building for the completion 
of some of its parts. Anastylosis is the re-erection of a building’s members that have 
fallen down. It is the recomposition of a building or of parts thereof from its original 
pieces. This is a Greek term, especially applied for classical buildings. Conservation 
is the process of continuous partial caretakings that do not alter the form and the 
structure of a monument, and that check natural ageing.”’® 

Interestingly, many people*"’ speak of a time’s or a group of restorers’ ‘maturity’ 
to face the problems in the right way. Even if one may have certain reservations about 
the ‘maturity’ of history, the relativity, the subjectivity and the fluidity of the problem 
cannot eclipse the fact that there are certain qualifications that presently distinguish 
a good restorer. I refer to architects or archaeologists specialized in restorations 
because they are usually responsible for such projects. These qualifications include 
the particular kinds of imagination and intelligence needed to visualize a structure in 
its entirety from its parts. An element, like a column, holds its generic properties, like 
its proportions and dimensions, but the feeling of a colonnade is not the sum-total of 
columns. It depends on their rhythm, number, organization and background. Another 
qualification is the ability to identify, and to resolve the puzzle of, the fragments of 
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a monument that may be scattered around it, incorporated in different places, or be 
recovered through excavation. This may require proficiency in mathematics, a good 
knowledge of the history of architecture and of the particular styles in the historical 
periods involved, the ability to identify what belongs where, and knowledge 
of the properties of ancient and modern building materials; additionally, good 
representational capacities (drawings of architecture and sculpture), a basic static 
and physicochemical feeling, and the ability to grasp and make use of new evidence, 
as well as to contribute towards the spread of archaeological research. 


The Charter of Athens and the Fourth CIAM 


At this point a distinction must be made between the restoration-relevant Charter of 
Athens and the Fourth International Congress on Modern Architecture (CIAM IV). 

The source of the present international declaration for monuments’ protection, 
The Venice Charter, lies in the Athens Charter of 1931. This was the product of the 
First International Congress of Architects and Technicians of Historic Monuments, 
sponsored by the ‘International Institute for Intellectual Cooperation’?! to draft a Charter 
establishing standards for the conservation and restoration of historic monuments. The 
foundations of this are Boito’s and Giovannoni’s principles for restoration. 

The Athens Charter, adopted in 1931, was used by many organizations, including 
the US National Park Service, although the United States was not a member of the 
League, which it cited for a number of years. At the Congress in Athens the following 
seven main resolutions were made and called the ‘Carta del Restauro’.?!° 


1. International organizations for restoration on operational and advisory levels 
are to be established. 

2. Proposed restoration projects are to be subjected to knowledgeable criticism 
to prevent mistakes which will cause loss of character and of historical values 
to the structures. 

3. Problems of preservation of historic sites are to be solved by legislation at 
national level for all countries. 

4. Excavated sites which are not subject to immediate restoration should be 
reburied for protection. 

5. Modern techniques and materials may be used in restoration work. 

Historical sites are to be given strict custodial protection. 

7. Attention should be given to the protection of areas surrounding historic 
sites. 


D 


The Fourth CIAM, theoretically dedicated to worldwide problems of urbanism, was 
mainly held in Athens in the summer of 1933, as noted. The interwar atmosphere 
mentioned earlier was certainly the reason why Athens became the epicentre of so 
much international reflection around spatial and aesthetic issues. The CIAM was 
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originally scheduled for Moscow but took place in several locations in Athens 
instead.” The project was initiated by Le Corbusier and organized by the art critic 
Christian Zervos assisted by Nikos Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas. Among the participants 
were Moholy-Nagy, G. Terragni, A. Aalto, F. Léger and Le Corbusier, as well as 
Greek architects like P. Karantinos and S. Papadakis, D. Pikionis and A. Orlandos, 
some of whom will be discussed later.”! 

The fact that the Congress gathered on Greek soil an important number of the 
Western avant-garde resulted in a major influence on the country’s creativity. It also 
paved the way for the celebrated ‘Charte d’ Athénes’ of 1942, which would become 
the guiding norm for modern urban development throughout the globe. 


The Charter of Venice 


The terrible destruction wrought in the Second World War, the subsequent lust for 
urban renewal,” and the continuous need to sustain urban life, changed the meaning 
of monumentality after 1945, as mentioned earlier. The prompt reconstructions 
immediately afterwards did not pay much attention to theoretical principles**? because 
of the shortage of qualified staff to respond to the scale of damage. But international 
collaboration on cultural issues became a conscious need after the War:”* it was felt 
necessary to re-establish standards in the face of the amount of destruction, as well 
as the problems caused by urban growth and development which went far beyond 
the experience of the 1920s and 1930s. In 1964 many states accepted the Charter of 
Venice.” In 1975 came the declaration of Amsterdam for urban ensembles. Both are 
generally, but not obligatorily (because they have no legal status), accepted today in 
Western Europe. 

The Charter of Venice, like Boito’s work, is directly connected to the writings of 
Ruskin and Viollet le Duc. It declares, very briefly, the following: 


1. Humanity considers monuments part of its common historical and aesthetic 
heritage, and feels responsible to future generations. For this reason, there 
should be common agreement among different countries as to protection 
principles, leaving each country free to interpret its own traditions and culture. 
The difficulty of agreement is, thus, indirectly accepted from the start. 
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2. The meaning of monumentality is widened to contain places that witness a 
certain historical event or culture. 

3. The conservation of monuments should be continuous, addressing their 
historical as well as artistic aspects, and their direct environment. Any addition 
or change to volumes and colours should be prohibited. The removal of a 
monument can be only very exceptionally accepted. Conservation should be 
enhanced by the purposeful use of monuments. 

4. (Under article 8) Sculptural, painting, or ornamental elements, inextricably 
connected to the monument should only be removed in exceptional 
circumstances, and then only for their protection. 

5. (Under article 9) Restoration should be avoided, and in any case should stop 
short of hypotheses. Every additional work should be distinguishable from 
the initial architectural composition, and bear the seal of the time it was 
implemented. 

6. (Under article 10) Traditional techniques should be prioritized over modern 
ones. The latter should be used when there is experience of their application. 
(Notice the contradiction with the previous article.) 

7. (Under article 11) The return of a monument to its initial condition can only 
exceptionally be justified, and the decision on what to do with later elements 
should depend on more people than those responsible for the project. (See 
Chapter 7 for a discussion of the problems that arise from the application of 
this article.) 

8. (Under article 12) There should be discreet but clear distinction between 
authentic and new parts, for the avoidance of forgery. Modern industrial 
materials can offer adequate distinction, but they can cause unacceptable 
alteration of the spirit of architectural forms with their perfection.” 

9. (Under article 13) The additions should take into account the relative condition 
of a monument’s environment. This refers to the desirable redefinition of the 
relationship between the ruin, as a product of ‘the natural laws of dereliction’ ,*”’ 
and its urban context. 

10. (Under article 15) Excavations should include the phase of documentation and 
publication. Here the Charter targets the informative and the didactic mission 
of the relics, at least with reference to the enclosed field of experts. 

11. (Under article 16) Highly detailed documentation should follow restoration. 


The Charter proclaims a multi-disciplinary approach to monuments, although the role 
of the architect remains dominant in restorations. Monuments are seen as witnesses 
to many areas of social life in all periods of their existence (economic, artistic, of 
division of labour, technological, structural, architectural, religious and so on). They 
are also expected to be socially useful, if possible in more than just symbolic ways. 
The principles of the Charter seem to have been affected by the ‘functional’ and 
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‘honest’ aesthetic of architectural modernism.”* The postmodernist aesthetic of the 


falsified, the ‘staged’, the ‘parodic’, the a-historical would be rejected by the Charter 
as ‘immoral’ (in the manner of Bourdieu). 


The value-system of monuments 


Monuments have four main ‘substances’. The assessment of these today causes 
strong clashes among specialists. The four ‘modern’ values of monuments are the 
archaeological or historical, the artistic, the use-, and the environmental. There is 
an apparent effort to move from a strongly subjective to a more objective aesthetic. 
The process of analysis allows for (some) rationalization and control of excessive 
adulation of the ancient sublimation. 

The archaeological or historical value is similar to Riegl’s ‘oldness’. We will 
spend some time on authenticity because it is a central problem in restorations as well 
as a frequent source of friction among specialists. Authenticity includes first, respect 
for the original material and second, accuracy of imitation. The latter aspect allows 
for the artistic expression of the restorer(s). Both kinds of authenticity are sources 
of arguments and could be interpreted as another expression of the old question of 
whether architecture is art or science with regard to the use of modern technology in 
restorations and the limits of artistic expression. 

The time inscribed on a monument is irreplaceable. This constitutes the difference 
between the ‘authentic’ work and its parts from copies, which may lead to ‘the 
fetishism of authenticity’,”° and what could be explained in Bourdieu’s terms as a 
quest for distinction of the social group involved with the defence of this value. But 
it could be also explained in terms of the materiality of past art and architecture, and 
this refers us back to the body. The belief that a work of art is expressed through its 
materiality and must be conserved by restoring the material in which it is embedded?” 
is widespread. As Umberto Eco (1992, 22) argues, ‘...what constitutes the cultural 
good is its materiality’, which, however, contains the possibility of damage because 
of its return to life and because of uses such as cultural recycling in ways that Eco 
does not think ‘legal’. 

Material is the bearer of form, so that a work can take a palpable substance. 
Therefore there should be a distinction between the appearance (form) and the 
structure (‘thickness’) of the material.**! It is interesting to notice the departure from 
the ancient ‘holistic’ treatment of the body and monumental space as an emotional, 
intellectual and physical continuity, to a more calculated appreciation, which might 
in itself refer to a more fragmented experience. This today has some similarities 
with the move from the Hegelian ‘absolute’ value of classical art to the relative 
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one of Riegl or Ruskin, which allowed for the criticism of the ‘sublime’. Relativity 
after absolute awe may make (theoretical) space for architectural intervention. 
There are those, like Manolis Korres, the architect for a long time responsible for the 
restoration of the Parthenon, however, who argue, in a Neoplatonic manner, that the 
original material is not the most important element of an artefact. The main thing is 
the idea, the artistic conception, the form. ** 

Various Greek philosophers, such as Plato, Aristotle and the Neoplatonic 
Plotinus, were much occupied with the relation of form to object and of object to 
its pictorial representation (Browning 1983; Patterson 1985). Aristotle (in ‘On the 
Art of Poetry’) concedes that the instinct to enjoy works of imitation is inborn. Plato 
advises attention to the quality of the original, correctness, as opposed to unreflective 
servitude to similarity. The statement that authenticity is a property not of form 
but of process and relationship may originate from Plato.” The Neoplatonic sense 
that artists can rise above their particular model underlies many of the traditional 
Byzantine ambiguities towards sacred images in religious worship.*** In Chapter 7 
we will return to the effort of Greek specialists to deal with, and, perhaps, to try to 
rise beyond, the classical sacred image. 

It is noteworthy that while European cities have the age of their stones, the concept 
of authenticity is quite different in the Far East (see below). In Europe authenticity 
is related to materiality (available materials) and is seen as one of the mechanisms, 
the time ‘ascenseurs’ that can return us to the centre of the ‘right’ meaning when we 
so choose. But it is true that in some cases ancient mastery had reached unattainably 
high standards of quality,” even though the same materials continued to be used 
locally for centuries.**° Authenticity can become part of a more general argument. 
There are those, for example, who want the traces of Elgin’s violence (the chiselling 
of the pedimental statues) to be obvious on the Parthenon.”*’ 

This portrays the difficulty of applying a Eurocentrically conceived cultural Charter 
at a more universal scale, especially in instances of uninterrupted traditions. Indeed, 
seemingly the search for authenticity masks the unconscious acknowledgement that 
tradition has been somehow interrupted, and the wish to ‘freeze’ time, as restoration 
reversibility tries to ‘erase’ time (on which, more in a while). 

Every intervention on a monument (like the moves, the additions, the new sections 
and chisellings involved in a restoration) leads to the impoverishment of its value as a 
source of historical information. The destruction of modern additions, proclaimed by 
Viollet le Duc, was synonymous with exactly that. Today it is accepted that removals 
of more recent phases are possible if they are considered of little value, and if the 
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aesthetic and environmental profits from this are important. But such evaluations are 
always complicated and, obviously, leave a lot of margin for disagreements. Similar 
difficulties accrue when authentic members of older monuments are incorporated 
into more recent ones. 

Authenticity in protection is related to the issue of standardization”*® as well 
as to artistic imitation, with which the nineteenth century architectural theorist 
Quatremére de Quincy was particularly concerned. Standardization is inherent in 
Greek architecture,” which has retained its omnipotent influence on architectural 
thinking (also) because it is already a statement about decomposition. Imitation is 
the effort to produce a resemblance of the image, or to represent an object in a means 
of representation. Quatremére de Quincy is not interested in ‘mechanical’ imitation 
(the reproduction of identical copies which involves repetition), but in ‘organic’ 
imitation (the representation of an object by means of another object, which allows 
the pleasure of comparison between unequal objects, imitated and imitating). In 
our time, such figures of Pop Art as Andy Warhol’ have turned the multiplication 
through repetition into art in an effort to stretch time to eternity and to speak for the 
indistinguishability of mass production. 

Objects are identical when they seem so. In reality a complete resemblance is 
an abstraction. There is always a difference between an object and its image, as 
there is between being and seeming. This can highlight the modern dead-ends in the 
search for artefact authenticity, because it is often difficult to tell the original from 
its image, given their equal aesthetic merits. This, then, gives a further, social as well 
as financial, meaning to the ‘mechanical’ mimesis, which Quatremére de Quincy”! 
found artistically insignificant. Some other of Quatremere de Quincy’s inflexibilities, 
like the restricted imitation that each art can afford?” — a restriction prescribed by 
‘supreme natural laws’**? — have been surpassed by artistic experimentation since the 
nineteenth century, and today arts communicate and borrow from one another. 

Seen from this angle, modern ‘scientific’ restoration is not ‘artistic’ because it is 
not ‘organic’ imitation. It aims at the aesthetically, and proportionally (in terms of 
ratio of copies to original parts) controlled impact of the composition of members 
similar, but not identical, to the original, missing ones. On the other hand restoration 
is artistic, because of the desired existence of slight but real dissimilarities (for 
example, in terms of the colour hue, the surface elaboration, and so on) that avoid 
intentional forgery, and because of the aesthetic intention to create a final ‘product’, 
the ‘new’ ruin. The structural parts of classical ruins are pre-determined, and can only 
occupy pre-determined places, but their composition may be more or less extended 
by the need to incorporate original material in its place. Every restoration is a 
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personal interpretation of a monument that includes the enhancement of its merits.” 


What the restorer considers more worthy and precious is paid more attention. We 
have, thereby, an element of free imitation and an element of mechanical imitation, 
the latter exemplified by the use of pantograph. Authenticity contains a mechanical 
and an intellectual part, the latter involving the imagination, understanding, analysis, 
and composition facilities of the restorer. The artistic part of restoration is more 
pronounced when traditional, artisan techniques are used.** 

Quatremere de Quincy acknowledges that fragments may maintain their self- 
sufficiency, but the final impact needs composition that is realized beforehand in the 
imagination of the artist according to an internal model, guiding towards the imitation 
of the ideal. This internal model is the result of personal artistic experimentations 
(comparisons, combinations, observations), and demands rare emotional and 
intellectual faculties. The issue of the ideal ‘mimesis’, primordial in Quatremére 
de Quincy, is, quite typically for his time, connected with the example of classical 
Greek art. The artistic desideratum for Quatremére de Quincy, namely the attainment 
of abstract perfection similar to the Greek one, is pleasurable, not sublime art. This 
seems a major departure from Hegel and Winckelmann, due to time, but, more 
important, also to national differences. He believes that imitation may supersede the 
original and thus liberate thought and open up creative possibilities. The pursuit of 
the ideal introduces a higher level of imitation, referring to the psychic iconography 
of the artist. Indeed, this mimesis does not refer to any real model, but to a mental 
picture, ideal or idealized by the artist. By morality, again quite characteristically 
for his class, education and nationality, Quatremére refers to reason. This should 
be pursued in conformity to ‘nature’s laws’, which give the measure of absolute 
and relative perfection. Besides, for a comparison between idea and image to be 
possible, there must be a guiding law, a principle. The implementation of the ideal 
in imitation involves the aesthetic choice of forms and balances, and also the ability 
to choose the beautiful among many options, which, in its turn, demands a certain 
previous familiarity with beauty, nowhere to be found away from nature. 

The beautiful is, then, the union of partial perfections into one configuration, 
a recomposition of individual forms according to natural laws. The attainment of 
the universal via the particular is an effort that involves choice, ‘a metaphysical 
action of the intellect’.*° In this process the senses are only mediatory. This act 
of recomposition and transformation of partial realities proposes as ‘image’ a 
fiction, a metaphor, in the place of partial realities. The process of idealization, 
then, is for Quatremére de Quincy a way to accomplish the ‘moral change’**’ 
from the local and individual to the general and universal. In maintaining that we 
should get rid of everything non-ideal and unpleasant, he, too, is a purist in the 
Viollet le Ducian manner. 
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Thus Quatremére de Quincy acknowledges the importance of both the material 
and the intellectual aspects of imitation, of which the second seems to be underrated 
by the conservative school of protection today, although both Quatremére de Quincy 
and the conservatives agree in their obsession with the ideal aspects of the objects of 
imitation involved in architectural protection. 

Quatremeére de Quincy believes that every imitation involves a degree of 
convention, an accord between the imitation and the spectator, exactly because 
any particular art can only embrace one aspect of a model. Imitation conventions 
are also an aesthetic game, into which the participants enter for pleasure and at 
will. Conventions are useful to establish a dialogue between the model and the 
spectators (or consumers of the imitation) by assuring their tolerance and emotional 
involvement. In this sense Quatremére de Quincy would agree with the idea that 
authenticity depends on individual commitment and on the nature of the social 
order.” Theoretical conventions refer to the supposed unity of time, action and 
place of the image, while poetic conventions refer to the metaphorical dimensions 
of it. The former are determined by judgment and taste, and the latter by the artist’s 
sentiment and imagination. I think that theoretical conventions could also refer to 
the modern effort at maintaining all phases of a monument’s history, and poetic 
conventions to its mythical aspects and to its universal character. Both also refer 
to the willingness of the spectators to absorb the didactic radiation of monuments. 
To Quatremére de Quincy imitation is itself a convention, whose main target is the 
implementation of the ideal. 

The whole approach is highly idealistic, and attempts to create a generalized 
space of time-specific artistic regulations. It reflects the need for ‘a universal theory 
grounded in absolute rational certainty’, and the post-eighteenth-century intensive 
use of architecture for ideal configurations. It also testifies to the difficulty of the 
partial artistic individualities’ agreement, as regards taste, judgment, the artistic 
imagination involved in imitation, and the idealism of the artistic genius, supposedly 
able to see all partial aspects at once. But it likewise highlights some common loci 
of today’s concern for the authenticity of architectural protection, such as the search 
for a balanced composition, the intellectual and emotional, as well as the material 
sincerity of the imitation, and the effort to create a work with a legitimate claim to 
general, universal verity, an effort more pronounced when the restorer works under 
the moral burden of a preservable object that itself possesses this quality. 

Authenticity in such a composite process as architectural protection is not an 
absolute notion, but one related to time-specific ideas about the components of 
imitation, such as the syntax (style) of representation, its iconography (composition), 
and the materials proper for imitation.?*° The philosopher Husserl believes that every 
system derives its meaning from two dimensions. The formal, or syntactic, which in 
this instance is related to the material and stylistic aspects of architectural authenticity, 
and the transcendental, that is the reference to the reality of Lebenswelt, including 
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its historical constitution.”*! It is worth remembering that the poetic wisdom that 
Giambattista Vico first advocated as primordial knowledge, that stemmed not from 
reason but from imagination, still found a space to exist in the minds of people like 
Quatremeére de Quincy. This element distinguishes his system from Ruskin’s, who 
simply exhausted his concerns in the direct imitation of natural forms. 

The material side of art evolves with new technological knowledge and 
applications. The notion of progress in architecture was admitted in the eighteenth 
century throughout Europe. But while advanced technological materiality is 
the prosaic part of art, architecture in its entirety is the poetic and metaphorical 
counterpart of the human condition and its ambivalent enigma. The richness and 
ambiguity of symbolic thought, the poetic content of reality, are hidden beneath a 
thick layer of rationalism. The eighteenth-century architect Perrault maintained that 
‘positive beauty’ was visible, discernible by anyone with common sense. Positivist 
thought maintained that architecture in particular should not partake of the alleged 
escapism of the other arts, to deny the possibility of creating inspiring frameworks 
for human existence. 

The dilemma whether architecture is art or science originated from the appearance 
of rationalism and reflects the more general effort to dissociate scientific knowledge 
from mythical thought. The eighteenth-century architect Boullée considered as part 
of ‘science’ all those aspects of architectural theory that had already been subject 
to reason, including the canons of the classical order, and as ‘art’ the conception of 
images in the universe of theoretical discourse.*” This debate, that continued unabated 
into the twentieth century, has understandable implications for the aesthetic impact 
of architectural protection. The artistic eclectic affinities between whole periods of 
human creation are an indication that a part of the artistic phenomenon does not 
‘progress’, it is simply transformed according to its new means. The architect Alberto 
Sartoris (1990, 46) says on this matter: 


...When I look at the Parthenon and a good modern building, I realize that there is no 
evolution — just transformation, re-shaping, change to meet the needs of our times. 


But concerns with the material aspect of art, witnessed in the question of authenticity, 
are today of increased importance, pointing at the social need of understanding the 
past as a locus of humane, accomplished existence and aesthetic sublimation. 

We now turn to artistic value. Morphological issues are even harder to deal with 
because even when there is a degree of certainty for a lost form on paper, it can 
still be betrayed during restoration by falling from the quaint to the regular, for 
example in cases where the original members of a monument are not traced with 
geometrical exactitude, as in Byzantine buildings. The opposite can happen too. In 
classical monuments, the perfection of the tracing, the clarity and geometricity of 
the forms, and the balance of the composition can be impaired by the addition of 
connected fragments in various chromatic tones and in an arbitrary nexus of shapes. 
This is connected with the more general problem of the lacunae (interruptions of the 
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pictorial tissue) in a pictorial composition.**? The ‘gaps’ in a recomposition made 
of pieces may have shape, colour and even a static role. If, in the case of artefacts 
from other arts, even ‘aggressive’*™ additions can be aesthetically accepted today, 
in architecture, where the static feeling is predominant, it is an offence to statically 
support ancient members with visible modern materials, like iron bars and plexiglass. 
This contravenes their simple original static function. This parameter, namely the 
static autonomy of the parts, is not included in the Charter of Venice, but as we will 
see later, it is a basic characteristic of classical Greek architecture, and should be 
respected in restorations. 

Form can also be betrayed by simplifying forms when adding new parts or 
members in restorations. The changes in the interplay of light and shadow, in texture 
and in colour quality are disturbing. Another important morphological problem is that 
ofa ruin’s final form after restoration, something closely related to the ruins’ didactic 
mission. A monument restored from its surviving pieces will obviously take up a 
form that it never had in the past. This causes heated arguments among specialists, as 
we will see, that can be traced back to the ‘ancestral’ argument between Ruskin and 
Viollet, where the former argued that the ruin is aesthetically justified per se, while 
the latter maintained that a ruin can be rendered a restored form that it never had in 
the past. In some cases, while it is possible to restore a member, social habituation 
with the traditional form of a ruin dissuades specialists from re-erecting it. Germans 
speak today of the need to protect the liegende Architektur (lying architecture) of 
the temple of Zeus in Olympia, but only partly. Some of the huge lying columns 
should indeed be restored, to allow for a fuller visual appreciation of the size of the 
monument and its relationship to its environment. Here lingers a certain romantic 
idea, of ruins not as a perfect icon but as eroded witnesses of time, that refers to John 
Ruskin and differentiates itself from the dominant aesthetic of restorations in Greece 
today. 

The situation is complicated because some phases of a monument’s history may 
be aesthetically displeasing for modern tastes. The composed form of a ruin must 
sometimes be the product of static, as well as of aesthetic calculations. Quite often 
the best protection of the surviving fragments is afforded by incorporating them back 
into the monument. Thus fewer surfaces are exposed to damaging conditions such 
as air pollution. Another problem is that there exist different interpretations of the 
legitimate limits of the restorer’s creativity, in the name of erudition. 

Not everybody feels equally committed to the aforementioned modern 
conventions. In the restoration of the Roman temple of Apollo Hylates at Kourion in 
Cyprus, the architect took various freedoms, mainly for aesthetic considerations, but 
also acknowledging that Cyprus, a favourite tourist destination, is not particularly 
rich in free-standing monuments. This restoration does not conform with the Charter 
in various respects. Although there was no information available whether the original 
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columns had any entasis,*** the modern copies were constructed without regard to 
the principle of the Charter that restoration should stop where suppositions start. 
Furthermore, single blocks were used in the architrave for reasons of stability and 
structure, even though, in their original form, the architraves ‘possibly consisted of 
two stones placed side by side’.**° Reinforced concrete beams support the ‘ruin’, 
against all notion of static autonomy. 

This issue also has universal, not just European dimensions, however, which 
intertwine form and authenticity: The World Heritage Committee in 1992 
recommended that a critical evaluation should be made ‘...of the criteria governing 
the cultural heritage and the criteria governing authenticity and integrity with a view 
to their possible revision...” The discussion on authenticity’ resulted in accepting 
international standards for preservation to the extent that they respect regional 
variations. We are today aware of the necessity to respect other traditions and at the 
same time we search for universals, which is a difficult balance indeed. Although the 
Charter of Venice is a recognized historical reference, there is no explicit discussion 
of authenticity in it because, according to one of its masterminds and co-signers, 
Lemaire, at the time the concept did not appear challenging, and the participants, 
mainly Europeans in their majority, did not realize the complexities of preservation 
on an international scale. The workshop in discussing authenticity in relation to 
function, spirit, form, material, tradition and beauty, and in accepting that beauty is 
relevant, paid more attention to the artistic evidence than the material authenticity 
which is supposed to lead to the fetishism of substance. The question is, of course, 
whether we refer to the beauty of the monument or that of the intervention. Evaluation 
of other peoples’ monumentality should be based on an analysis of parameters, partly 
including processes of preservation and hierarchies of values, and should involve 
thinkers in the field of preservation from various cultural regions. 

The Burra Charter, the Australia ICOMOS Charter for places of cultural 
significance (1979, revisions 1981, 1988, 1999) is now being used in various other 
countries that do not abide by the Charter of Venice. Its philosophy of authenticity 
diverges from the European one. The importance paid to beauty and design, not to 
history and material substance, obviously projects local and national availabilities 
expressed in statements such as that material authenticity can lead to fetishism 
of substance, and confirms the fact that the aesthetic is politically and socially 
contingent. Difficulty in assessing relative cultural significance (in Article 15) and 
the simultaneous avoidance of ‘unwarranted emphasis on any one value at the 
expense of others’ (in Article 5) can make some articles a potential cause for cultural 
conflicts. 8 Some specialists think that this Charter will inevitably affect Greek 
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standards too, as Greece has ratified the Convention and Greek monuments are on 
the World Heritage list, but this appears rather unlikely. 

The Japanese re-construct the wooden temple of Kobe annually with the same 
materials, techniques and rituals. History is thus seen as a spiritual, not a material 
fact.” The Nara Document on Authenticity (1994) was initiated by the Japanese, to 
‘bring greater respect for cultural and heritage diversity to conservation practices’ 
and ‘to clarify and illuminate the collective memory of humanity’ in a world that is 
‘increasingly subject to the forces of globalization and homogenization’. It calls for 
acknowledgment of the legitimacy of the cultural values of all parties, for respect of 
tangible and intangible cultural forms, as well as for a heightened consciousness of 
the fact that the cultural heritage of each is that ofall. The Nara Document legitimizes 
the freedom to synthesize local, basically Japanese judgments with international 
charters and conventions (Article 8). It argues for an alternative appreciation of 
authenticity as well as for other values and relates them to information channels, 
and internal and external factors, including ‘spirit and feeling’. This obviously 
addresses the conservation of religious shrines, a question of major importance to 
the Japanese. 

As for the monuments’ use-value, to many specialists and to the Charter of Venice, 
monuments should justify the preferential status they enjoy by lending themselves 
to a socially useful end. Contemporary use means also care for a monument’s 
conservation. The word ‘use’ may have ideological (for example, nationally or 
religiously symbolic), didactic, economic (for example, touristic) and practical 
(for example, use of a monument as a private residence) connotations. Conversely, 
the exposure to use may be detrimental for a monument, because of hasty, careless 
renovations, increased danger of fire, exceeding its ‘bearing capacity’, and so on. 

The ancient Greek theatres, which were considered necessary for the revival of 
ancient drama from the 1950s onwards, have suffered damage.”°! Sometimes modern 
tourist needs determine not only whether restoration should take place, but also its 
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extent.’” There exist infinite examples of modern monuments in Europe which have 
been converted into hotels or luxurious residences with the complete demolition of 
their interior. 

The fourth value, the environmental one, is concerned with the dialogue between 
a monument and its setting. The environmental value was the last to be realized, 
because it is not easily distinguishable from aesthetic and historical ones. Another 
reason might be that awareness of environmental issues is more recent in general. 
The next chapter is concerned with the relationship between monuments and their 
landscaped environment. Here, the main question is the dialogue between monuments 
and their unmediated urban context. 

Concern with urban aesthetics,’ the new demand for urbanity, has increasingly 
intensified since the 1970s. Ancient monuments decrease urban density and satisfy 
the psychological need for urban time ‘polychromy’.* Moreover, they stimulate the 
imagination with historical connotations, and lend a different quality to urban space, 
by their different, for some more human, scale, and by their different construction 
logic. Classical monuments have been consciously used since the later Middle Ages, 
particularly in Italy, to accentuate vistas, to fix the space of a square, and to offer 
urban variety.” Monuments are also nature. When places are freed from their first 
function, or when they are unkempt, they return to nature.” Consequently, we have 
architectural nature, which is an old belief shared also by Viollet le Duc, Ruskin 
and Riegl, and the possibility for recovered naturalness of the place. Public spaces, 
which incorporate monuments, bear this double ‘natural’ potential, and they can 
revitalize the urban fabric. 

Increasingly we are seeing cities, buildings and neighbourhoods as aesthetic 
objects, without addressing the hidden social structure implicit in the development of 
these formalistic tastes.” Indeed, there are many who believe that the aestheticizing 
of the urban context represents a means to influence personal and social identity.*™ 
For some urban forms have no meaning per se: they acquire a meaning, and an 
ideological function in the context of the concrete socioeconomic system that exploits 
them.*® For others, though, there exists at any time a collective idea about the city.” 
All urban design or enhancement of the city is the effort to translate this idea into 
aesthetic terms. They try to avoid conflicts proclaiming the urgent quest for a social 
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contract before such urban changes, while Alois Riegl almost a hundred and twenty 
years ago believed such matters to be open to ongoing discourse and conflicts. 

Questions on degrees and kinds of intervention are always open. In cases of the 
incorporation of monuments into urban design, architects usually take advantage of 
historical traces to invent connective matrices of various kinds between the old and 
the new, like the re-interpretation of familiar urban scales and symbolic elements 
in a modern idiom, and the maintenance and enhancement of visual and symbolic 
corridors, that bind together functions of memory with others. However, the question 
of who gains and to what extent from such aesthetic interventions is less frequently 
and less willingly raised. 


Impacts of value assessments on restoration 


When assessing monuments’ importance no other concept has so far replaced the 
method of breaking down a monument into a package of values.?” It is commonly 
believed by many specialists that it is impossible to agree on the importance and 
the relative weight of all aspects of a monument, and that restoration is a negation 
of history because it involves some elimination of historical witnesses, and a 
compromise between various desiderata.” Another relatively common belief is that 
every restoration is unique, because of the idiosyncratic problems that a monument 
poses on that particular time, the group of restorers, or the funds available. The belief 
is also spreading that the more the Zeitgeist favours the cultivation of this science, 
the more knowledge is accumulated, and the more, and faster, tastes change. Some 
specialists, somehow critically distancing themselves from history, believe that this 
is a perhaps excessively self-indulgent historical moment in terms of restoration. 

The deeply conflictual character of restoration is due to clashing aesthetic 
and ideological worlds, and to personal battles for authority and power among 
what Bourdieu calls ‘the dependent strata of the ruling class’, namely artists and 
intellectuals. It is reflected not only in the Greek press, traditionally concerned with 
the fate of Greek monuments anyway, but in the foreign press as well: 


This ‘caretaking’ (restoration) sounds a nice, quiet, dull business, which can safely be 
left to ‘experts.’ And, that, of course, is how restoration is presented — as an obscurely 
technical matter, fenced around with jargon and space-age methodology. But, although 
it can be very complex, in certain respects restoration is not a science at all, but an art 
— which is, why, like all matters of value judgment, it generates such passionate heat.’ 


Both Hegel and Quatremére de Quincy instruct us that there is such a thing as the 
ethic of imitation, in view of the various postmodernist abuses of form. Authenticity 
reflects an aesthetic ofa certain insecurity and unrepeatabilty in an ambience of change 
in work skills and practices. As for the value of the environmental contribution of 
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monumentiality, it also interprets ruins as parts of a universal and objectified world. 
Certain ancient architectural qualities are simply unrepeatable so far. In some cases, 
unregistered values seem to prevail. The commodity value, one of the past’s facets 
mentioned previously, is one of them. The scientific aspect seems more objective 
today, although sometimes the trend emerges to move from the respect for the 
original (also containing the ‘objectivity’ of the original material) to the respect for 
the artistic (also containing the ‘objectivity’ of the imitated). The monument as use- 
value introduces a social and utilitarian concern, which also refers to objectivity and 
universality. The word ‘use’ may hide strongly ideological aspects. The same holds 
for the environmental qualities of monuments. 

We saw in this chapter that the nature of architectural protection is complicated, 
conflictual and time-specific, moving from an absolute to a relative aesthetic. 
Heritage protection is today challenging specialists with questions of erudition, 
artistic creativity, social destination, and the bridging of objective and subjective 
social realities of various scales. Its continuous development since the nineteenth 
century has established a theoretical and empirical body with which countries like 
Greece are in constant interaction.” Greece today pursues her further development 
according to her own national aesthetic and social traditions, as I hope to show 
below. But let us now turn to the important issue of the enhancement of monuments 
though the redefinition of their relationship with their urban environment by means 
of archaeological landscaping. This is a form of urban intervention that is particularly 
relevant in Greece today. 
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Chapter 4 


Landscaping Archaeological Spaces 


Modern Answers to the Challenge of Ancient Beauty 


Greek holy places still have a strange, almost mystical, appeal, deriving as much from 
the landscape itself as from the man-made setting. In the natural forces that gather round 
them it is not difficult to feel the presence of the gods and to understand their meaning 
in the ancient world. Greek architecture, too, seems to grow out of the ground beneath 
it, partly because three thousand years of weathering have almost transformed it into a 
product of nature rather than art. Yet no architecture is more intellectual than the Greek, 
no lines more calculated, no intervals more subtly balanced. Perhaps it is this combination 
of opposites that gives these buildings their unique power, a power that survives even in 
ruin. (Browning 1989, 8) 


Greek society and particularly its creative strata, like artists and architects, have been 
faced with the challenge of articulating a national architectural style to answer the 
perfection and mystical appeal described in the above quote. This is a quest pertinent 
and difficult enough for the usual architectural applications, but particularly acute in 
the effort to incorporate ancient classical masterpieces into an appropriate modern 
context, something that demands new auspicious combinations of opposites, past 
and present. On the one hand there is enormous awe and respect for the past. On the 
other, it has proved difficult to pin down what is ‘Greek’ in architecture, considering 
the very long history of the country and the very rich morphological deposit it has 
produced. Another difficulty has been the desire to conform to foreign aesthetic 
expectations in admiration of a ‘common human heritage’. This has resulted in the 
implicit demand for modern Greek society to repeat the ‘miracle’ by producing 
‘eternal’ architecture, with the shortcomings outlined earlier. 

The search for Greekness in visual arts and in literature has been continuous 
since the establishment of the state. This concern for national identity is by no 
means an exclusively Greek phenomenon. ' Building is an activity that slides almost 
imperceptibly into the regions of myth’ and draws, freely or otherwise, from the 
successive layers of collective memory. Greece is a very old country, where many 
successive civilizations have flourished, and with an extreme variety of highly 
idiosyncratic places, mountainous, flat or insular. The Greek landscape is strongly 
sculptural, characterized by an ordered variety, clarity and scale. A passionate, original 
and visually astute interpretation that argues for an extremely tight relationship 
between Greek temples and the landscape comes from Vincent Scully,’ whose work 


1 See Pevsner (1993) and Hunt and Willis (1990). 
2 Philippides (1984); Antoniades (1992a). 
3 Scully (1979 [1962]); revised editions 1969 and 1979. 
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also reflects the increasing attention that Greece received in the decades before and 
after the Second World War. As he argues, all famous areas in Greece are shaped 
of natural harmonies of mass and hollow, of clearly formed mountains of moderate 
size and valleys.* The mountain boundary is continued by the island chain. Earth 
forms are precise and vary in the light.° There is change in colours according to the 
time of day and year, and volumes advance or recede, outlines get stronger or softer. 
This has not escaped Greek landscape painters like Nikos Chadjikyriakos-Ghikas 
(1994, 99-101), who describes the land in almost the same terms. But compared 
with the geological morphology, he considers the role of light in the Greek space 
much more important as it contours, enhances and authenticates the objects.’ It was 
only natural that the country developed an equally rich variety of morphological 
idioms. ‘Architectural Greekness’ has included since 1832 the neoclassical idiom 
with its variations, the eclectic, the various trends of modernism and postmodernism, 
revivals of superficial, conservative or even vulgar classicism, the appreciation of the 
rich countryside tradition and of the picturesque,*® and even inspiration from the East. 
The approaches have moved through all the forms of symbolism, from transparent 


4 The main effort here is more to stress modern interpretation of the ancient landscape 
and less the continued sacredness of the Greek landscape. But see on the latter Alcock and 
Osborne (eds) (1996) and Marinatos and Hagg (1993). Scully connects very strongly ‘female’ 
landscape forms and matriarchy with sacredness in the land. He claims that landscape, 
temples, sanctuaries, and even whole cities form a purposeful, utterly intertwined whole, 
where spatial axes, environmental forms — particularly those that recall the fertility of the 
Earth — and architectural shapes, are in absolute, designed, purposeful harmony. Although 
his book was judged a poetic one that called for attention to the environment, something that 
archaeologists had not previously taken into consideration sufficiently, the main argument 
of the book was questioned. Archaeologists and art historians of various ethnicities (see 
Delvoye 1963; Broneer 1963; Scranton 1963; Thompson 1963) criticized it on the grounds 
of too much subjectivity, because there is simply not enough evidence to sustain Scully’s 
hypotheses. More specifically the criticisms are first, that the forms of the Greek landscape 
are such that Scully issues self-fulfilling verdicts, second, that it is difficult to imagine all 
urban space in all its historical changes conforming entirely to a single plan, and third that 
interpretations are based on vistas that would have been closed to view when buildings 
were still standing. In the 1969 edition of the book Scully responded, accusing classical 
archaeologists of being insensitive to the environment and to symbolic prefigurations other 
than those of their training, and stressing that the architectural concepts of his study are 
touchstones for architecture and urban redevelopment. The validity of criticisms aside, this 
distinction is not very dissimilar to that between archaeologists and architects in the present 
chapter and in Chapters 5 and 6. 

5 Italy, the other ‘classical land’, is different, because land is not defined by mountains 
or islands on all sides (see Scully 1979). 

6 Scully is also sensitive to the rolling of the mountains that gives a great variety to every 
district, every niche of a valley, and that makes the eye seize new views and backgrounds in 
every turn of the head, as well as to the antithesis between the flatness of the sea and the clear 
profile of the islands against the horizon. 

7 This happens in a way dissimilar to that of the light of Italy or the desert or the Côte 
d’Azur in the South of France (Scully 1979, 99-101). 

8 Perhaps under Ruskinian influence, English in general. 
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openness to purified, ‘brutalistic’, introspective and even secretive austerity. These 
changes in mood have obviously been reflected in the use of appropriate building 
materials in accordance with the evolution of interest in other epochs of Hellenism, 
especially from the 1920s onwards.’ 

The ‘moral of beauty’,'° which I call architectural Greekness—that is the obligation 
to pay due tribute to Greek landscape and history — has been a deep and open wound 
to the creative strata of Greek society. The architect Aris Konstantinides (1967, 109), 
relating the moral with the aesthetic almost in Bourdieu’s terms, epitomized the 
constant agony of many architects and artists: 


The problem for us Greeks of modern times is difficult, extremely difficult. We live in a 
space, whose main characteristic is quality and frugal and artistically composed form, with 
landscapes and works of people of high artistic wisdom. Our presence in the same place is 
historically under the pledge and the obligation of an absolutely responsible action. 


Greekness as a search for identity in architectural and artistic terms has, however, 
remained elusive, ambiguous and fluid.'' The space of visual arts, such as painting, 
reflects the same passionate and ambiguous quest. But this, of course, is to be 
expected, as stressed earlier: arts communicate, join forces, and borrow from each 
other.'” This, like national identity, is a well-known search.” ‘National’ architecture 
is a continuous challenge to architects. In Greece this search has been a way to 
escape the chasm between the reality of a lagging and dependent development and 
the chimera of idealized intentions.'* Greekness, as defined above, is nostalgia for a 
phantom, a game with cards marked in advance. Actually, the game has never been 
free and spontaneous. Its terms and conditions have been externally determined from 
the outset, partly by almost inhumanly high aesthetic standards and expectations. 
According to the painter Tsarouchis (1986, 171): 


Greece, even if she is not so, or does not believe herself to be so, is condemned to respond 
to a generalized, blurred international opinion, that she still is a center of aesthetic 
radiation, even today. 


The same theme, the same awesome exclamations before the view of classical 
Greek architecture, is the usual starting point for almost all volumes on the history 
of Western architecture and art. 


The epithet timeless has probably been more often applied to the architecture of 
classical Greece than to any other. The great temples seem to have a perfection that lifts 


9 For example, at the time there were introduced an emphasis in partially elaborated 
stone, the use of multicoloured marble, pergolas and Byzantine windows among other 
elements. Stone has always been ‘natural’, ‘traditional’ and abundant in Greece. 

10 As the Nobel laureate poet Elytis (1990, 16) calls it. 

11 Vacalo (1983); Kontaratos (1986); Philippides (1984). 

12 See also Focillon (1982). 

13 For just an example, see Carter et al. (1993). See, also, Frampton (1992); Dixon Hunt 
and WIllis (1990); Architectural Design (1988). 

14 See Philippides (1984). 
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them completely out of the context of their own time. Indeed, the elements of Greek 
architecture have been subject to constant reinterpretation throughout the history of 
Western architecture. !° 


And, 


Athens remains the purest experience of humanity, the embodiment of conditions that can 
never recur.'° 


But the crushing question, the unbearable heaviness of artistic being in Greece, 
weighs even more heavily when modern Greeks deal with written heritage: 


Mighty indeed are the marks and monuments of our empire which we have left. Future 
ages will wonder at us, as the present age wonders at us now.!” 


The second set of external terms and conditions is related to various direct or indirect 
foreign, usually Western, interventions, partly as a result of which the succession 
of internal traumas, splits and transformations has been almost continuous in the 
course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But Western cultural injections 
have also been a continuous, strong stimulant and have at times led to fertile creative 
conjunctions.'* The time-specific evolution of dimensions of creative Greekness 
includes its means of expression (form) and the metamorphoses of its content. 
The conceptual framework of both form and content have been pursued by Greek 
intellectuals, artists and aesthetes in a moralistic and didactic way, often burdened 
with sibyllic overtones of despair or aesthetic indignation and exasperation, more 
in the line of Bourdieu’s (1992) aesthetic. What was absent, though, was any kind 
of critical conjunction with the social, economic and technological reality of the 
country” that would be closer to Eagleton’s”’ connection of the aesthetic with other 
social moments. Characteristically, after 1960 the moralistic tone weakens and the 
attention of the intellectual and aesthetic ‘leaders’ shifts towards technological 
perfection, but without any discussion of the technological development of the 
country. 

The time horizon of modern architectural Greekness, the quest for which goes on 
(see the case study), is very ambitious indeed: the requisite is eternity. To relativists”! 
the (Hegelian) quest for the ‘eternal’, archetypal forms of beings’,” or the arche 
(origin) of the place by Greek architects, such as Pikionis and Konstantinides, is 
fruitless. The claim of a mythical, absolute measure is seen as a buttress against 


15 Coulton (1988b, 41). 

16 Rossi (1991, 137). 

17 Pericles, ‘Funeral Oration’, in Thucidides’ The Peloponnesian War, 2.4. 

18 As Philippides (1984) argues. 

19 Philippides (1984); Vacalo (1983). After the civil war a number of the most talented 
thinkers turned to problems of metaphysical ethnography, and turned their backs on modern 
Greek reality (Tsoucalas 1969). 

20 See Eagleton (1991). 

21 Like Philippides (1984). 

22 In Pikionis (1985) and in Philippides (1984, 395). 
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the ‘feverish interchange’ among conflicting value systems,” namely a conservative 
search for ‘fidelity’ in the continuation of ancient tradition but also as a renovating 
search for integration of the past within autonomous forms of modern Greek 
creativity.“ Architectural systems thus express the juxtaposition between ancient 
accomplishments and the present situation. 

But there may be alternative responses to the challenge of ‘Greekness’ and these 
are also documented in architectural terms. In mentioning Pikionis’s architectural 
regionalism, Frampton (1986; 1992, 326) adopts the position that achieving the 
concrete and the real — thus rehumanizing architecture — hinges on a regionally based 
‘world culture’ that synthesizes the local with the universal. 


Ancient Ruins: A Metaphor of Paradise 


We hope that we can escape our human fate...And then, when we are forced to return to 
it, we see that not all was lost, that...between the Absolute and ourselves ruins and trees 
interpose.’ 


Gardens are spatial entities that can contain many symbolisms. They can symbolize 
power, the will for a certain spatial and social order, the wish for freedom and eternal 
life, and the religious aspects of human experience.” Classical ruins in gardens 
intensify deeply already existing powerful religious connotations reminiscent of 
gardens that are shared by both the East and the West. Because they are seen as 
the perfect instance of human creation, classical monuments are more purposeful 
and more valuable than ‘first nature’. This is the aspect of the past as ‘Naturalizer’, 
so close to the concept of the city itself, nature and culture at once.” The fact that 
gardens have been seen as models of a better world, as earthly representations of 
paradise, is well attested in literature on both Western and Eastern landscaping.” 


23 See Philippides (1994, note 9). 

24 See Mastrodimitris (1994). 

25 Jean Grenier quoted in Moullas and Mentzou (1995, 83). 

26 If we take just the example of gardens in nineteenth-century Austrian authors, we see 
that they can express a multitude of values. To Adrian zu Werburg in The Garden of Knowledge 
a garden can express the fin-de-siécle identity crisis, the psychic aridity and intellectualized 
self-infatuation of the hero and his Viennese leisure class, the evanescent beauty that one may 
capture while drifting will-lessly through life, the detachment of art from other values, the 
sense of eternal spectatorship which nurtures introversion and even defeatism. In Adalbert 
Stifter’s Der Nachsommer, however, there is the description of the Rosenhaus, a utopian estate 
that was run on principles combining the classic sublimity of Winckelmann with practical 
prudence, to produce a typical petit-bourgeois parsimoniousness transposed into aesthetic 
fastidiousness. Such qualities were seen in the efforts to absolutely control and perfect nature 
(through purging of weeds and insects), as well as in the substitution of art for religion as 
a source of the highest meaning of life, and in the tendency of social mobility and cultural 
acquisition to destroy the democratic ideal of a single ethical culture (see Schorske 1992). 

27 See also Lévi-Strauss (1989). 

28 See Enge and Schroer (1990); Brown (1989); Prest (1988); Francis and Hester (1991); 
Hunt and Willis (1990); Nitschke (1991); and Architectural Design (1988). 
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It is mankind’s oldest dream — of life in paradise, of freedom from care, of good health 
and perpetual happiness. 


We encounter a striking similarity among these primordial visions of humankind. The 
paradisiacal archetypes of East and West confirm our former discussion about deep- 
rooted similarities of human societies. As the balancing point between human control 
and wild nature, a garden is a metaphor of a culture’s desirable order of the world. The 
word ‘garden’ can be expanded to include any spatial configuration of any scale, open 
or closed.” In the West, the Renaissance cast its vision ofa humanly available paradise 
as a modernized city rather than a crude and rustic garden.” Therefore, landscaping 
contains potentially hidden, but no less strong for this, sociopolitical and ideological 
connotations.*' This potential is particularly strengthened by the naturalness of the 
elements available for aesthetic control, like trees, bushes, flowers, water. Indeed, 
power, class and status are expressed in various garden-related phenomena.” 

The religious charge of the garden idea is also common among East and West. 
Both seem aware of the discontinuity between the paradisiacal and present worlds 
and both use ‘the mythic awareness of another time and place’? to come to terms 
with this time and place. The search of paradise is, among other things, a way to 
exorcize death. John Evelyn wrote in 1657:** 


We will endeavour to shew how the aire and genius of gardens operat upon humane 
spirits towards virtue and sanctitie, I mean in a remote, preparatory and instrumentall 
working. How Caves, Grotts, Mounts, and irregular ornaments of Gardens do contribute 
to contemplative and philisophicall Enthusiasms; how Elysium...Paradysus etc., signifie 
all of them rem sacram et divinam; for these expedients do influence the soule and spirits 
of man, and prepare them for converse with good Angells; besides which, they contribute 
to the lesse abstracted pleasures, philosophy naturall and longevitie... 


The presence of ancient ruins in a garden intensifies already existing powerful 
religious connotations. The fusion of sacred and secular is represented by the union 
of architecture and landscape.” Ruins from preceding civilizations have always 
inspired awe in people. Classical Greeks considered the huge Walls of Mycenae as 
the creation of gods.*° Another reason for the strong religious symbolism of ancient 
ruins is that quite often they are the relics of temples. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the poet Elytis, in his 1991 collection The Elegy of the Front Door, aspires ‘to a long 
sea Kerameikos, with stone Korai that hold flowers’ .*” 


29 The garden as a place can be the entire globe and its biosphere or the backyard garden 
of lawn and patio (Francis and Hester 1991, 5). 

30 Matthews (1991). 

31 For example, in Barrell (1987). 

32 Riley (1991). 

33 Matthews (1991, 46). 

34 Hunt and Willis (1990, 58). 

35 See, for example, Palladio’s approach in Wundram et al. n.d. 

36 See Toynbee (1981). 

37 Kori is the singular for the archaic statues of maidens. Kerameikos is the most famous 
ancient Athenian cemetery, close to the Acropolis. 
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To the Western mind (but also to Easterners), monuments, particularly classical 
ones, embody par excellence the comforting Hegelian idea of eternal spatial and 
aesthetic presence. More generally, the pursuit of harmonious composition is related 
to Platonism and Neoplatonism and is the kind of technical rationality that Weber 
saw as characteristic of Western culture. Its principles are supposed to be a crudely 
mathematical explanation. Principal geometrical forms were thought to allow for 
the union between humanity and the universe.” Classical monuments condense time 
and space into a ‘perfect’ instance and articulate ‘the longing for mystical reunion 
with nature, this time in a classical shape’ :*° 

On this ocean of divine tenderness, the Acropolis, like a big stone vessel, like a vessel that 

is freed from its moorings, sailed slowly away adrift. (Giorgio de Chirico 1989, 24) [see 

Figure 4.1] 


Figure 4.1 The Acropolis from Lycabettus hill 


Source: Author. 


The union with nature takes place in the dream country of Arcadia, the peaceful 
mythical countryside that was supposedly scattered with classical ruins. The heroes 
and gods, now lost forever, have left, as a last reminder of their presence on the face of 
the earth that they have loved, their scattered, fragmented bones. In their dialogue with 


38 See Arata Isozaki’s “City in the Sky’ project, a mixture of modern towers and Doric 
columns (in Architectural Design 1988, 18). 

39 Billington et al. (1991). 

40 Enge and Schroer (1990, 11). 
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their setting or topos, classical ruins are a reminiscence, through the primitive hut, of 
the original lack of clear-cut distinction between architecture and wilderness.*’ André 
Zide, who had never before seen such marriage between stone and nature, says:” 


The ruins of Olympia nestle deeper into greenery than all I have seen; the beauty of the 
trees, their thick foliage maintain a splendid mystery around the desolate temples and the 
astounding abundance of the high, blooming herbs surrounds with smiling tenderness 
the broken shafts of the huge columns that bring back on the ground the fragmented, 
superhuman effort of their heroic past. 


The origin of the Doric from the primitive wooden hut is continuously stressed 
by architectural historians, more for romantic reasons than because it is true.*? Le 
Corbusier (1974) likewise believes that the artificial may even become more natural 
than nature through human constructedness. Indeed, landscapes with ruins manifest 
the deep permeation of the natural world with cultural values, as well as the opposing 
movement of culture naturalized by time. Ancient limbs of temples can attribute to 
an otherwise unclear landscape the measure of the human will, to form landscapes of 
ideal representation. Classical ruins are seen as a purified, idealized, once ‘chosen’ 
and perfectly accomplished nature that ends up being more valuable than nature 
herself in the heart of cities as well as in the countryside. In the interaction between 
the amorphous or ephemeral formations of nature and the purposeful, accomplished 
structures of human conscience it is the latter that prevail.“ 

Landscape ruins mask the historical, producing it as natural, as well as being 
aesthetically sublime, linked as they are with the sublime effect of terror. Terror indeed 
lies behind the obscure and erosive power of ruination that shatters human beliefs and 
constructions. The sublime often converges with the beautiful in ruinous landscapes. 
The disorder and imperfection of ruins may appear more satisfactory and aesthetically 
pleasing than the solid structures from which they stem, while their dismemberment 
leaves room for present human intervention. Time is the sculptor who reworks and 
‘completes’ what architecture created, both on a physical and a metaphysical level. 
Metaphysical completion results in ruins’ transparent temporality and mystery. To 
the extent that it can hover between historical remain and cultural representation of a 
‘natural’ nation and its mythical origins in a way that favours identity over the sense 
of belonging in a stratified society, a ruin can also mask an appeal to polity. This is so 
because meditation on ruins is both a profoundly emotional and demanding personal 
experience (spectators are obliged to use their imagination to complete the shattered 
forms and to contemplate alternative social and historical scenarios because ruins 
entail a consciousness of historical becoming and a contemplation of renewal) and 
a shared one, a common reflection on historical time, origins, tradition and beauty. 
This complexity, aesthetic, social and metaphysical, lies behind the persistent habit, 


41 Purini (1988). 

42 Moullas and Mentzou (1995, 208). 

43 Coulton (1988a). 

44 Adorno (1984) believed that art is the imitation of the beautiful in nature rather than 
the imitation of nature. 

45 Janowitz (1990). 
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beginning in the middle of the eighteenth century, of imagining existing buildings as 
ruins, or of presenting imagined buildings as both wholes and ruins. Such visions, linked 
to the paradox alluded to earlier, namely a malleability that can both support and defy 
order, may reflect the desire to humble despotic power. Urban gardens interspersed 
with ruins commingle with ancient mythological deposits like the strong theme of the 
garden-labyrinth which was revived in Renaissance Europe with modern myths of 
the city-labyrinth established by theoreticians like Walter Benjamin.** The traces of 
archaic spatiotemporality in the modern urban space which so fascinated Benjamin, 
influenced by surrealism, undermine the rational and functional planning and represent 
the uncanny, a Freudian and aesthetic category. As the dark side of the sublime, the 
uncanny symbolizes modernism because it is emblematic of alienation, namely the 
realization of the presence of an absence in the urban space, while introducing dreamy 
and mysterious qualities of urban forms.“ Such urban loci where ancient and new 
layers of mythologies become intertwined are powerful and fascinating. 

All this complexity can explain why this human-made nature is considered more 
valuable, fragile, meaningful, unique and deserving protection than ‘first’ nature. 
Indeed, less natural features are seen as historical.** The truth of this proposition 
(as well as the need for the urban space to expand) is attested in Greece by the 
carelessness with which the ancient olive grove of Athens has been treated.” 


Economic and Planning Aspects of the Landscaping of Archaeological Sites 


The juxtaposition of mundane issues of professional expertise and planning powers 
with aesthetic and moral issues of great complexity and depth in archaeological 
landscaping is a necessary part of architectural creation and forms the inescapable 
context in which questions of landscaping have to be understood. The bearing of both 
the theoretical aspects (such as potentially enormous national aesthetic differences*’) 
and the practical aspects (such as design methodologies) of archaeological 
landscaping will be illustrated in the case study. 

Monuments are an essential tourist resource.*' In recent years archaeological 
landscaping has been an important element of urban and regional planning in Greece. 
But since not all economic activities are suitable as a backdrop for ancient ruins, 
compromises are unavoidable. 


Tourism 


The architect Erik Hansen, who has worked at Delphi (see Figure 4.2), remembers 
the conditions of work and everyday life there as it was in 1954: 


46 On the ancient theme of the labyrinth and its revivals, see Depondt (ed.) (2003). The 
labyrinth theme is pervasive in Walter Benjamin’s work like “The Arcades Project’. 

47 Vidler (1996). 

48 Lowenthal (1979). 

49 See Tyrovolas (1991). 

50 See Billington et al. (1991). 

51 See, for example, successive Greek development plans (CPER 1979; 1981; 1983). 
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At that time there was no fencing around the Sanctuary and people did not pay any entrance 
fees. The ruins were part of everyday life. Quite often a peasant, riding his donkey, was 
crossing the Sacred Road. That was the briefest way to return home. On other occasions the 
young people of the village would go to the theater to sing...Sometimes, when I passed by 
during grape-harvest, they would give me grapes...People mowed with sickles on the slopes 
under the museum...In 1954 there were few tourists in Delphi, but the first indications of a 
new era started becoming apparent...In the (few) coming years a tavern was turned into a 
hotel...and in a short while this example was followed by others. More or less everywhere in 
Delphi people knocked down houses, erected scaffoldings and poured in concrete... 


Figure 4.2 Delphi 


Source: Author. 


The enclosure of an archaeological site puts an end to this era of ‘innocence’. In 
a country as rich in tangible remains of older civilizations as Greece, fencing an 
archaeological site and taking care of its landscaping means that the site is of great 
importance, symbolic or otherwise. The place thus has a high potential as a possible 
tourist destination or as a part of a tourist circuit. If an archaeological site is off the 
beaten track, it is not rare to see Doric columns used as posts for the chicken wire 
necessary to construct an extemporary hencoop. I witnessed just that some years ago at 
the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea in Peloponnese, a very interesting archaeological 
site. The following describes very well what happens in Delphi, but also elsewhere. 


These terraces, where the ancient walls met in harmony the surrounding landscape and the 
rocks of Parnassus, have now become a museum, with timetable and entrance fee. This 
measure has economic impacts, but also bears witness to a new mentality: the ruins are no 


52 In Ephorate of Antiquities of Delphi and Ecole Française d’Athénes (1992, 253). 
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more a natural product of the Greek soil, but a guarded administrative space, that is also 
equipped with public conveniences.™ 


Arguably, tourism is inherently closely related with the presence of monuments. It was 
launched, as we saw, around two centuries ago as an activity related to the visit or 
discovery of ancient remnants.** Monuments have never stopped being one of the most 
important attraction poles for tourists. In Greece monumental as well as natural resources 
are often considered as ‘given’ past heritage to be unscrupulously and harmfully 
exploited by all those profiting from tourism. Tourist activity can cause damage to ruins, 
either directly, in terms of vandalism, theft and irrevocable destruction of uncovered 
archaeological evidence, or indirectly, in terms of damage to the environment of ruins 
inflicted by the necessary infrastructure in buildings and other facilities.” Recently, 
not just tourist infrastructure, but the architectural style and the colour schemes of new 
structures in cities like Rethymnon are being adjusted to the scenographic models of 
the tourist industry, occasionally making vague and incoherent ‘postmodern’ references 
to Venetian and Turkish forms that correspond to respective historical periods of the 
urban palimpsest. Also, visits to previously little known archaeological sites are being 
systematically incorporated into tourist packages. While the state shoulders the cost 
of creating a ‘spectacular’ infrastructure such as glass roofing for the protection of 
ruins, private corporations pocket the profits as an outcome of the kind of skilful 
manipulations of which people in the tourist industry are notoriously capable, leaving 
open questions of prioritization and planning.* The tourist sector has indeed shown an 
excessively liberal capacity of ingenious intervention in planning and in programming 
of archaeological action, a fact that justifies certain beliefs that people and, increasingly, 
multinational corporations involved in this economic activity are highly capable of 
applying pressures. But when it comes to sharing the responsibilities and the cost of 
the damage, these fall to the state, according to the archaeological laws in effect. How 
seriously the various roles that monuments play, and not only their profit-generating 
potential, have been taken by Greek politicians will be further discussed later. 

On the relation between present and past histories of places, Seferis (1981, 145) 
remarks with sensitivity that fortunes of places can sometimes experience circles, if 
not spirals: 


‘Delphi has become an endless hotel’ a local told me. Like in the years of Plutarch, I 
thought to myself. Then again the sanctuary had become a tourist place with organized 
tour guides that showed the sights to the crowds. The difference is that...[then] people still 
had common traditions...Today the common faith is lost and people that come have each 
their different personal myths. 


53 Ibid. 

54 See Bouras (1974); Leontidou (1998); Loukaki (1989); Tsartas (1996). 

55 The aesthetic of tourist facilities has concerned the same aesthetic vigilant conscience 
of modern Greek society, like early Konstantinides (1967). Konstantinides’s opinion, however, 
was not always taken into consideration, mainly because of the hasty pace of tourist and other 
forms of development (cf. Psychopedis and Getimis 1989), something that made people like 
Zevi (1989) speak of him as ‘a lonely wolf against cynicism’. 

56 Loukaki (2001; 2007). 
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The physical configuration of certain economic activities is considered more 
appropriate and enhancing than others for providing the ‘natural’ landscaping for 
monuments. Indeed, pastoral pictures of grazing animals refer much more directly to 
the idea of paradise than chimney stacks (see Figures 4.3 and 4.4). Obviously, not all 
activities and machinery related with the primary sector are suitable for a harmonious 
coexistence with ruins.” The key point here is the exclusion of downgrading views 
and smells, even if their source is situated at a great distance. 


Figure 4.3 Bassae, the temple of Apollo 
Source: Reproduced by permission of W.W. Norton, New York, © 1962 and 1981. 


It is on these grounds that the Greek Central Archaeological Council has forbidden 
the construction of factories on opposite sea shores of the Corinthian gulf, as these 
would have caused visual problems with their fumes. However, conscious sacrifices 
are unavoidable at some stages. Age-long traditions of religious respect to nature have 
been broken down for the accommodation of the needs of capitalist accumulation.” 
Such sacrifices can, and have, caused major social upheavals (see Chapter 6). 


57 Like heavy agricultural machines, pigsties, and so on. 
58 As in the case of the Nafpaktos cement plant, see Act 39/26.9.78 of the CAC. 
59 For examples from the East see Nitschke (1991); Pool (1993). 
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Figure 4.4 The archaeological site of Eleusis, near Athens 


Source: Author. 


Urban and regional planning 


Greek urban and regional planning since the 1980s includes measures for the 
enhancement of the archaeological sites of a city or region. The 1980s witnessed 
enormous central state planning efforts through the most massive, simultaneous 
assignment of surveying and urban planning studies that had ever been conducted 
in Greece, and also planning for the Integrated Mediterranean Programs, partly 
funded by the European Union. These efforts met with as much criticism as 
support and with the popularization of urban and regional planning.® Various 
landscaping projects for archaeological sites emerge as a high priority along with 
measures for environmental protection and land-use zoning for the exclusion of 
detrimental land uses. In the land-use planning of 1984 for Olympia, for example, 
is included the provision that an area of seven kilometres from the centre of Ancient 
Olympia is to be kept free from industrial development.®! Smaller projects, like 
the pedestrianization and enhancement of roads around archaeological finds have 
become quite common.” An old and persistent dream, the unification of the main 
archaeological sites of Athens in a network of parks and pedestrianized zones, 
has been the target of various planning initiatives from the central state,“ one of 
which is discussed below. Here I simply want to hint first, at the enormous needs in 
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social engineering for the construction of such a park and second, at its ideological 
importance for various segments of the Greek society. 


The Process of Landscaping 


Archaeological landscaping involves the redefinition of land uses in both urban 
and regional contexts. Ancient monuments as ‘urban permanences’ are set by 
landscaping against “urban temporalities’, the new urban context. This redefinition 
of their position has very strong symbolic, ideological, aesthetic and economic 
consequences. There exist great differences in the meaning of landscaping among 
various disciplines and nationalities, to which we now turn. 


Archaeological landscaping as a redefinition of land uses 


Urban environments are continuously changing realms, in which two kinds of processes 
take place simultaneously. The one selectively renews and redefines some essential 
urban features. The other clears the stage by pulling down the set for the next scenario, 
allowing new rounds of investment in the urban fabric. Archaeological landscaping 
has the task of redefining a monument’s place in modern society and of managing the 
inherent contradiction between the ‘exceptionality’ — the eternity of ancient monuments 
— and the ‘normality’ — the mortality of the rest of the urban fabric. Architectural design 
is always obliged and challenged to respond to riddles of the present. Landscaping 
lends itself easily to such redefinitions, therefore quite often new architectural styles 
are first tried in gardens.™ Tests are easier to correct and aesthetically more tolerable 
when committed with plants than with hard structural materials and compact volumes. 
All art is perishable,® but gardens more so. On the other hand landscaping accentuates 
the antithesis between the eternity of the weathered epidermis of ruins and the constant 
transformation of their environment in terms of season, light, plants or water surfaces. 


Disciplinary aesthetic and landscaping: archaeologists versus architects 


When it comes to deciding how the ‘envelope’ of an archaeological site will look 
and how it will be organized, the crucial factor is who runs and guides the operation. 
Archaeologists generally produce different outcomes to architects or landscape 
architects. The former are usually interested in the site being maintained in the state 
it was left after excavation, with tidying up and sanitization. Depending on their 
sensitivity towards the didactic destination of monuments, they would not object to 
light informative panels or, at the most, plant reconstructions, namely rendering the 
outline of ruined buildings by using bushes. The resulting aesthetic is the opposite of 
the ecological aesthetic of ‘let weeds grow’, of ‘pleasing decay’ and ‘down with tidy 
and neat arrangements’, which has long been the aesthetic of some famous Greek 
archaeological spaces, like Olympia (see Figure 4.5). 


64 Wren, for example, applied circular intersections, used by Le Notre in Versailles, to 
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Figure 4.5 The archaeological site of Olympia, 1986 


Source: Author. 


Architects, on the other hand, are much more likely to see the relationship between 
the monument(s) and their environment as a puzzle that needs their synthetic 
mediation and creative intervention. By training they look for ways to embrace, 
to comment, and to make sense of the monument in its modern context. The links 
or bridges with the present are provided by such devices and elements as a strong 
sense of relative proportions, a stress on focal points, contrasting textures of the 
surrounding materials (for example, the softness of greenery against the roughness 
of stone), and enhancement through calculated backgrounds; additionally, the use 
of spatial grids in the organization of the space that derives from, or relates to, the 
metric or the structural system of the ruins, and care for the defence of the human 
scale. In the process of archaeological landscaping architects would today be highly 
aware of the symbolic, economic and tourist functions of the place.® The way(s) in 
which the designer interprets the genius loci — namely the urban or rural character of 
the setting (obviously isolated sanctuaries are treated differently to those in the heart 
of urban centres), its scale, visibility from a distance, its form, and topographical 
characteristics — is relevant. In Greece there exists an endless variety of combinations 
of the above. 

An important parameter is the possibility of excavations, present and foreseeable. 
Many archaeological sites, such as Delphi discussed earlier — which has been 
excavated for a century now — are by no means ‘frozen’. New, and even extraordinary, 
finds, may unexpectedly come to light. The circumference of archaeological sites is 
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open to expansion in the near or remoter future. The relative radiance and fame of 
the site, the style of the monuments in the site and the degree of restoration that 
affects the scale of relative proportions are important too. The original landscaping 
of the site, if any and if identifiable, can also affect the modern composition. In 
1936 the American School of Classical Studies at Athens” discovered ancient 
gardening around the temple of Hephaistos in the Ancient Agora and replanted this 
garden with myrtle and pomegranate. Plants are used in a thoughtful manner, if 
considered appropriate in terms of symbolic connotations and of synthetic potential 
in architectural terms. They are also often used to cover up and to alleviate built 
eyesores in the area. Architects (should) usually feel obliged to subordinate their 
composition to the monuments. This has been repeatedly stressed by the pioneers of 
this kind of landscaping, like Pikionis. Another point is the symbolic concepts of the 
various vehicles of landscaping. As we will see later, the initiative for archaeological 
landscaping does not exclusively derive from the Greek state, in which case the 
design desideratum is to be ‘Greek’ enough. For the Minoan palace of Phaistos the 
Italian School proposed an ‘Italian’ garden. For landscaping a prehistoric site in 
Turkey a Japanese archaeological project proposed a Japanese garden. In this way 
landscaping can become a powerful political symbol. The design aesthetic is also 
affected by the didactic concerns of the designer and of the landscaping vehicle as 
well as by the available funds. 

Aesthetics of ancient heritage preservation and the inspiration gained from it 
may be very different in different countries. While in England there has been a 
churchification of the garden, in Rome monks’ shells were turned into imaginary 
secular or pagan ruins.” In terms of archaeological landscaping, there has been no 
Greek project to resemble solutions analogous to those for the Roman relics in Bath. 
I refer to the absolute constructedness, sanitization and purposefully commercial 
character of the site. This has been achieved by means of its being enveloped by a 
whole new building and the bombardment of the visitor with official information by 
a long procession of signs and informative material. 

The process of landscaping is a conscious attempt to define, shape or reveal 
(depending upon the theoretical perspective taken) what are perceived as the essential 
qualities of the genius loci. The key questions relating to the nature of a place, the 
focus of multiple struggles and conflicts, will concern us again in Part Two of this 
book. 


Contested interpretations of the genius loci 


The original Roman meaning of the genius loci accented the sacredness of a place, 
devoted either to a particular deity by humans, or to a shrine of a local deity. The 
genius loci is a place’s fingerprint, as it were, but produced with similar ink as that 
of other places. The ways in which it is understood indirectly affects our assessment 
of humanity’s successful integration in the natural setting, but also in evaluating how 
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myth, monumentality and art enter as active elements in cultural history. The genius 
loci has been understood, however, in different ways. Its meaning depends, first of all, 
upon whether history is understood synchronically (history as eternal repetition) or 
diachronically (history as evolution and change). A synchronic reading of genius loci 
comes from Norberg-Schulz (1984), though based on Heidegger. Humans represent 
nature by discovering and respecting it as unchanging. While Norberg-Schulz tries 
to track down the quality of Greek natural places and the corresponding classical 
architectural composition, his account fails to explain the changes in Greek forms 
before and after classical times, nor does it identify the specific social evolutions that 
enabled humanity to become central in Greek art and history. 

Herbertson’s (1915, 153) understanding of historical change is, by contrast, 
clearly diachronic: 


There is a genius loci as well as a Zeitgeist — a spirit of a place as well as of a time... The 
spirit of a place changes with the spirit of the time; it alters with man’s relation to the 
region. The historian has to reckon with both in his great cycle, the geographer has to 
consider both in trying to understand the present regional consciousness. 


Our understanding of the genius loci also depends on whether we perceive culture, 
nature and myth as continuous or discontinuous. Some scholars believe in the 
absolute primacy of human will and intervention (as opposed to Herbertson). Sfaellos 
(1991) argues that landscape changes are adaptations determined by architectural 
programming and visions. Similarly, Le Corbusier (1974, 193) claims that harmony 
is an exclusively human construction that can be raised to the condition of nature: 


We must realize clearly that Doric architecture did not grow in fields with the asphodels 
and that it is a pure creation of the mind. The plastic system of Doric is so pure that it gives 
almost the feeling of a natural growth. But, none the less, it is entirely man’s creation, 
and affords us the complete sensation of a profound harmony. The forms used are so 
separate from natural aspect (and how superior they are to those of Egyptian or Gothic 
architecture), they are so deeply thought out in regard to light and materials that they 
seem, as it were, linked to earth and sky, as if by nature. This creates a fact as reasonable 
to our understanding as the fact ‘sea’ or the fact ‘mountain’. How many works of man 
have attained this height? 


A third arena of contestation concerning the genius loci arises out of different 
interpretations of the interaction between the universal and the particular in a 
certain place at a certain time. Universality is sometimes interpreted as a matter 
of morphology (which may be based on organic or conditional similarity, the 
commonness of principles of social organization). But here, too, we find synchronic 
and diachronic interpretations with the latter dividing between extra-historical views 
(in which the world is seen as changing under the effect of what Henri Focillon calls 
‘a world of spirits’), or historical views (in which the world is seen as changing in 
response to composite human needs, processes and struggles). 

The historian Arnold Toynbee (1981) maintains that not only modern Greeks, 
but the whole world is nowadays implicated in the future fortunes of the West. 
Modern Greece is indeed involved in an unequal exchange whereby it ‘imports’ — in 
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all senses of the word — more than it ‘exports’, and this imbalance is problematic. 
The spatial and social interaction between similarities and differences, or the local 
and global elements of a society, are obviously very complicated, unpredictable and 
time-specific. In the area of modern Greek architecture it takes three forms. Foreign 
architectural idioms are seen as a threat and are met with fear, complete rejection or 
retreat to familiar patterns. Foreign models may be partially accepted and digested 
by the local environment, the result being uneasy matches between landscape and 
architecture. Finally, the import of foreign forms may fertilize local idioms with 
new life and may result in new compositions that have deeply permeated all layers 
of architectural production, from the high-brow to the popular. In the words of 
Freedman (1990, 80) Americans around 1909, 


..contended with the shifting and contradictory tenets and tendencies that defined 
aestheticist thought in England, they attempted to employ its assertions to meet their 
own shifting ends, needs, and difficulties — with results that were often problematical, 
unexpected, and riddled with national misprisions, but just as often remarkably 
sophisticated, resonant, and productive of inspired and original cultural reworkings. 


Such has been the case of Greek nineteenth-century neoclassicism, which Frampton 
(1992) sees as a case of historicist regionalism that symbolized the dominance of 
town over country and stirred creative reactions later. A similar case of regionalism 
was the Renaissance architecture of Crete, developed under Venetian and more 
generally Italian influence, as the island was under Venetian colonial rule for over 
four centuries (1211—1669).”° 

The fear of the foreign is again by no means an exclusive characteristic of 
Greek society. Quite the contrary. William Temple (in Hunt and Willis 1990), as 
early as the seventeenth century in England, was questioning what was proper for 
the country and its climate in terms of garden landscaping and rejected the French 
model, which was then highly fashionable. The more general attribute of gardens, 
to be able to represent both the self-delight and the self-doubt of a society, has been 
highlighted by Frampton (1992). The landscape garden is an English invention that 
uses architectural elements to create moods.” 

The commonality of morphological solutions that some identify for the genius 
loci can also be interpreted as a manifestation of common human needs. For example, 
epics are seen” as distillations of culture and epic architectural spaces as reflections 
of diverse geographical origins. This makes approaching the human condition on a 
universal level possible while appreciating collective memory and tradition expressed 
via myth. Others like Focillon talk about ‘families of spirits’ linked by secret bonds 
and recurring repeatedly in different epochs and places. ‘Life is a form and form is 
the way in which life expresses itself.’’* Eastern architects, in talking about a secret 
anagrammatic life, hidden and dispersed throughout the world, express similar extra- 
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historical sentiments,“ and even the architectural historian Frampton (1992,75) 
argues that all architectural symbolism has a metaphysical basis. For all these 
reasons it is difficult to synthesize the religious, social and topographical complexity 
that the genius loci is in historical terms, as Rossi (1991, 103) claims. Although in 
Renaissance the genius loci took an increasingly topographical and functional aspect, 
people like Viollet le Duc, in their effort to interpret architecture as a series of logical 
operations based on a few rational principles, admitted the difficulty of transposing a 
work of architecture from one place to another. In Viollet le Duc’s general theory of 
architecture, the /Jocus participates as a unique and physical place. 

The complicated nature and the unique qualities of the genius loci often dictate 
gaining consciousness of the powers which conceive and materialize new landscapes. 
Indeed, the genius loci is often seen as the outcome of a concrete historical process 
and the production of places as a multi-layered interaction between nature and 
culture, in which mythical, ethnic, aesthetic and artistic considerations enter in.” 
The effect, as the Greek architect Pikionis puts it, is expressive of ‘the common and 
the universal’ while remaining conscious of the importance of history and society. 
This position appreciates the dynamic and continuous interface between both the 
local and the remote as well as the past and the present.” Archaeological evidence 
also suggests that style in human artefacts is not universal, but rather responds to 
specific contexts and to local spatial histories.” 

In more traditional societies expressions of popular culture and of common 
understandings seem to have played their role in defining a history of interaction 
between society and nature.” This popular sensibility is captured by the Greek poet 
George Seferis (1977, 133-4) when he writes: 


This particular element of Greekness materializes every now and then in new forms (that 
may be opposite or conflictual) and cannot be defined. However, we feel it. 


In today’s world we rely more on gifted ‘translators’ in the belief that there exists 
an inseparable liaison between the genius loci and the artistic geniuses encountering 
it.” The latter usually pursue highly personal, meta- or extra-rational modes of 
creation and knowledge.® In their effort to unveil and enhance what they think of 
as places’ most essential physical, social and spiritual features — as a way of looking 
for the deeper truth of things — artists inevitably encounter the aforementioned vital 
distinctions of the genius loci. In the tradition of the painter Kandinsky (1981), these 
‘translators’ express themselves, their society and the universal through their own 
subjectivity. Artists thereby translate the inner life of the individual into a part of 
social reality and collective experience. 
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Understandably, then, the genius loci is an unstable and controversial concept, 
since the unpredictability of subjective interpretations must be coupled with the 
complexity of decision-making and other social aspects in the interpretation and the 
appropriation of places. While it plays upon ‘the essence’ of places, it does so in ways 
that open up as many questions as it resolves. Possible combinations of personal 
and social parameters can result in more or less static or dynamic interpretations 
of the genius loci depending on how and why they include or exclude various 
considerations in the production of places, especially when the ‘translators’ belong 
to different cultural backgrounds. In the following I hope to illustrate this through 
a comparison of two landscape interpretations of the Athenian Acropolis, hub of 
Western civilization as well as the utmost Greek national symbol. 


PART TWO 
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Chapter 5 


The Organization of Ancient Heritage 
Protection in Greece 


The General Context 


This chapter is designed to link theoretical and empirical work. It provides basic 
information on the organization of recovery and protection of ancient heritage in 
Greece, and the Greek experience is placed in perspective by comparing it with 
international standards. This will facilitate the understanding of the conditions and 
the general environment in which such a serious, difficult and demanding task is 
implemented, and an assessment of the relationship between intentions and results. 

The organization of ancient heritage protection in Greece has been a response to 
both internal ideological needs and external pressures to ensure the reproduction of 
a substantial aspect of ‘the common cultural Western basis’. External pressures and 
involvement have taken new forms and expressions in our time, such as international 
and European cultural organizations and bodies, or international conventions for 
the cultivation of common preservation ethics and practices. Greece, nonetheless, 
is evolving an idiosyncratic preservation model that combines two elements. On 
the one hand internal aesthetics, scientific practices, institutional choices and multi- 
layered social powers, and on the other respect for international and European 
concerns, practices and needs. 

Protection of the ancestral heritage was one of the first and most important 
tasks that the Greek state set itself. Protection policies answered two desiderata: 
the defence of the state’s internal ideological capital and the need to meet foreign 
expectations. Already in 1827, before international recognition of Greece as an 
independent country, and while the Ottoman guard was still on the Acropolis, the first 
Governor, J. Kapodistrias, was attacked by a German Professor for omissions in his 
safeguarding work.' The foreign presence contributed in important ways at that time. 
Dialogue with the West has been uninterrupted throughout, and it is only recently 
that one can observe the emergence of an independent Greek voice with respect to 
archaeological and architectural preservation that is congruent with the much older 
blossoming of other creative aspects of modern Greek life, such as poetry. 

Protection of the patrimony has seen significant changes since the establishment 
of the Greek state. Changes refer to the content and the prioritization of the 
preservable heritage, the relevant institutional context, the vehicles of protection and 
their organization, the incorporation into conservation practices of new knowledge 
provided by archaeology and other disciplines, and the methods and content 
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of scientific research. In the course of the nineteenth century it seemed vital to 
archaeologists, both state employees and members of the Archaeological Society of 
Athens (see below), to dig continuously in order both to preclude illegal excavations 
and to safeguard ancient material. Of course there was also the pure excitement of 
making new discoveries that could, and would, change history, as well as personal 
ambition. Today importance has progressively shifted towards the cultivation of a 
closer relation between modern urban and regional space and ancient monuments, a 
greater interest in their social role, a re-visited visual, static and material upgrading 
of ancient monuments with restorations and the enhancement of their environment, 
and the introduction of new spatial (in terms of complexes made of similar, humbler 
architectural forms) and temporal forms of monumentality. 

Further, with increasing land speculation, the development boom that followed 
the Second World War in Greece as elsewhere, and the use of mechanical means for 
land cultivation,” decisions have had to be taken in terms of restricting or completely 
forbidding certain land uses that might damage antiquities either materially or 
aesthetically, directly or indirectly. Details will be examined in the next chapter, 
but for the moment I want to stress that although good, and sometimes grandiose, 
intentions were always present, ever since the romantic origins of Greek legislation for 
antiquities, protective policies were far from unproblematic. This is due primarily to 
the existence of an overwhelming number of antiquities, architectural and otherwise. 
Some believe Greece has the highest density of monuments in the world.? Much 
more wealth is still buried, in literally every corner of the Greek ground.* This may 
account for the difficulty of co-ordinating and applying a coherent national policy. 
Italy faces similar problems." 

Other reasons include financial shortages, or a reluctance to spend large amounts 
of money on culture, the urgency to make room for the expansion of economic 
activities and new settlements in space, and the obligation to meet the needs of other 
fund-draining public sectors. Money spent on the past is a cause of dispute® because 
it is usually considered unproductive. The condition of Stonehenge, for example, has 
been described by the English press as a ‘national disgrace’,’ and English Heritage, 
the British government’s statutory advisor on the historical environment, recently 
proposed disposing of more than half its ancient monuments.’ But in a country 
like Britain the extent of the protection problem is much more limited, restricted to 
designated buildings and not to whatever comes to light. Unlike Greece, finds do not 
automatically belong to the state, but usually to land owners.’ Another problem arises 
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from a tendency for both the state and the private sector to deviate from ‘the rules of 
the game’, particularly if the rules become too binding or too tight, as in periods of 
political instability or of frenetic development. Such difficulties necessarily lead to 
compromises that, although seemingly negative, sometimes turn out positive, as in 
the case of Plaka, Old Athens (see case study, Chapter 7). Time brings unexpected 
and unanticipated changes in everything, including the ways of conducting research 
and the accepted boundaries of knowledge. This was recently made clear during 
excavations for the Athens Metro, which provided new opportunity for research into 
Ancient Athens.'® Time has also proven that the city of Athens was spread much 
wider around the Acropolis than was thought in the nineteenth century" and, with the 
Athenian Agora recovered to an important degree, the need for further excavations 
has required fresh consideration. 

According to the Greek Constitution of 1975, the state is responsible for the 
custody of the Greek heritage. This covers excavation and supervision of excavation, 
documentation, classification, study, guarding, publication, conservation, and the 
arrangement and exhibition of finds in museums. In the case of ancient ruins and 
archaeological sites, this also includes their designation, restoration or anastylosis 
— as needed — and enhancement of their environment. The state is equally required 
to supervise private societies and bodies engaged in any kind of archaeological 
activity. It is also responsible for the purchase or expropriation of landed property for 
purposes of research or protection of antiquities. It is obvious that the protection of 
antiquities affects landed property deeply and immediately. The state regularly finds 
itself dealing with dilemmas that demand Solomonic judgments. Archaeologists of 
the state Archaeological Service, usually working with uncompromising devotion, 
are at the forefront of daily frictions. They become objects of hostility for lay people, 
and have often been accused of obstructing progress, even though it is possible that 
their resistance becomes justified at some future point, not only for archaeological 
reasons, but also for defending control of city density. Just such an example 
occurred when, due to the struggles of the local archaeological agency, squares of 
Thessaloniki narrowly avoided becoming building blocks.'? Obviously, the protection 
of immovable antiquities is quite often directly opposed to the interests of private 
people, and to Greek property patterns; small-scale landed property is widespread, 
making land-use and protection policies harder to apply. 

Some state institutions, like the judiciary, are sometimes more progressive than 
others in terms of heritage defence. Therefore, there exists a margin for management 
manoeuvre in the re-definition and the re-adjustment of preservation criteria, created 
by processes that involve high-standing government officials, state agencies, the 
Central Archaeological Council (CAC — a body of specialists, see next chapter), 
local authorities and other interested parties. 

In recent plans of economic and social development, whether mapped out by 
conservative or by socialist governments, it has been underlined that Greek culture and 
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its protection is the basis of social and cultural substance and activity." Differences in 
the actual cultural policies, illustrated by the decisions of the Central Archaeological 
Council with regard to specific development choices and priorities, will be examined 
in the next chapter. Here, though, it should be mentioned that the Development Plan 
1983-87 was wider, more precise and reforming than those formerly put forward. 
It included a special section on cultural development, embracing all cultural space, 
and it tried to coordinate economic and cultural processes." Its intentions were 
to reorganize the Archaeological Service, to create more museums, to expand the 
content of monumentality with the inclusion of modern heritage, to motivate and 
involve the public, to implement cultural decentralization with the involvement of 
local authorities (an opportunity whose importance and potential has not yet met 
with the full appreciation of those authorities), to resist uncritical acceptance of 
foreign cultural patterns, to protect both cultural and natural resources, and to realize 
a wide network of infrastructure, such as museums and centres of research.’ The 
Conservative Party, during its 1989-93 rule, extensively privatized several public 
sectors, but although it did not expand or develop ancient heritage policies, it left 
them intact. It chose to do the same after 2004, when it returned to power. 

The Greek archaeological system'® includes, in order of importance, the Greek 
Archaeological Service, the Greek Archaeological Society, Foreign Archaeological 
Schools, Institutes or Missions, and Greek Universities. Inseparable, though more 
peripheral, parts of this system are public and private bodies whose activities in 
any way involve the ancient heritage, and international or European Community 
cultural bodies and organizations. Foreign cultural bodies have gained momentum 
since the 1960s, and although their importance waxes and wanes, they define modern 
international dimensions of culture, both in terms of highlighting the importance 
of the culture of all human societies, and in terms of establishing certain common 
canons for the defence of the same. 

Later I will illustrate how the Greek archaeological system works in its interaction 
with the public in everyday life, but to do this here I shall attempt an overview of 
this system. Some data and information in the following parts have changed between 
1994 and the present. Where applicable, the new data are presented at the end of 
each section. 


State Agencies and Legislation 


The archaeological agency (until 1910 the ‘General Ephorate of Antiquities’ and 
thereafter the ‘Archaeological Service’) is among the oldest institutions of the Greek 
state. The way in which it is staffed and run is determined by a growing forest of 
legislation that includes laws, decrees and precedent-setting decisions. Because 
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the service provided to citizens with reference to archaeological issues involves a 
great deal more than just a bureaucratic process, the duties of the Archaeological 
Service are broadened by processes of decision-making, public relations and even 
inspection to ensure observance of the law and the prosecution of wrongdoers. Its 
main characteristic is the early (Law 3730/1910) establishment of a decentralized 
structure, which has proved its worth with time. The Archaeological Law 5351/1932 
determined for seventy years the duties and authorities of the local agencies of the 
Archaeological Service, the Ephorates and their Heads, the Ephors (Curators of 
Antiquities). 

Archaeological protection started early, during the last years of Ottoman 
tule. As early as 1807, before the break-out of the Greek Revolution of 1821, 
Adamantios Korais placed the issue of Greek antiquities in a far-sighted context 
when he stressed" the need for protection, documentation, research and exhibition in 
museums. The need was urgent indeed, because, as foreign parties later conceded,'* 
had Greece not been freed in the early nineteenth century, there would not have been 
much left to protect. During the Revolution many small excavations took place, 
even by the crews of allied battleships. Early awakening to the danger accounts for 
the early efforts to control illegal excavations and the export of antiquities. It also 
accounts for representations to foreign countries about such incidents. A protest to 
the king of Holland took place in 1825 because of the plundering of the island of 
Melos by a Flemish officer during the War of Independence.’ In the last years of 
the war, the measures became stricter. In 1825 the Friends of the Muses knocked 
down some workshops to enhance the Library of Hadrian in Athens. From the same 
time dates a city plan with all visible monuments, carried out following the request 
of a Greek army General. Even in the most critical moments of the Struggle the 
Greeks were concerned with the fate of their monuments. The besieged Acropolis 
fighters were ordered to surrender for the monuments’ sake. The Turkish Head of 
Guard was ordered by the Sultan, following Western exhortations, not to damage 
them. Just before the end of this war it was stipulated and ratified by the Third 
National Conference in Troizen that the Governor should prohibit the export or sale 
of antiquities. ‘We fought for these’, wrote the almost illiterate General Makriyannis 
in his memoirs. 

In 1829 the first Archaeological Museum was founded on the island of Aegina, 
and it was stipulated that all antiquities, either outdoors or in private collections, 
should be documented. Excavations without special permission were forbidden, and 
efforts were made to control illicit trade in antiquities, with the co-operation of all 
state authorities. In 1832 the Greek Pittakis was appointed Director of Antiquities 
and the Athenians formed a society for the protection of the ancient monuments of 
their city. The agony over the plundering of Parthenon marbles ‘by a friendly nation’ 
is reflected in the first issue of the Archaeological Gazette.” 


17 Ina memorandum addressed to the Ecumenical Patriarch (Doris 1985). 

18 Kokkou (1977) mentions a relevant 1854 article in the German ‘Algemeine 
Bauzeitung’. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ragavis (1837). 
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The establishment of Greece as a kingdom under a German king, Otto (1833- 
62), intensified the involvement of foreigners, both Germans and other Europeans, in 
all aspects of ancient heritage protection and city planning, although the dependence 
of the new country in political, economic, technological and scientific terms would 
itself have been sufficient reason. There was foreign involvement in legislation (far- 
sighted for its time, the first archaeological legislation was drawn up by the German 
Maurer), covering restoration, conservation or the documentation of antiquities. 
Greece was aligned with European practices with respect to the particular appreciation 
of its classical past, to aesthetic principles for the enhancement of ruins and the 
design of neoclassical Athens,”' and to archaeological methods, restoration practices 
and legislation for the protection of antiquities. Criticism by European countries 
of protective actions, or omissions, of the state was given much attention. The 
general tone of that first period, particularly with regard to archaeological matters, 
as described in Chapter 1, was one of an uneasy mixture of enthusiasm, romantic 
visions and passionate zeal on both sides, Greek and German, with material and 
other difficulties, such as external pressure for the acquisition of ancient treasures. 

During the reign of King Otto, antiquities were one of the main concerns of 
the state. Foundations were laid for multi-sided protection: the General Ephorate of 
Antiquities and the Central Committee (a predecessor of the Central Archaeological 
Council) were established in 1834:” effort towards the creation of a legislative 
context was continuous; and the Archaeological Society was founded in 1837.” 
This provided the ground for the development of archaeological research that started 
from the last quarter of the nineteenth century under the guidance of Greek and 
foreign archaeologists. In addition, efforts to shield antiquities against expatriation 
continued, while the first restorations on the Acropolis commenced in the early 
1830s and the first expropriations for the protection of antiquities began in 1849. 
Collections started being organized with the finds, and became the basis of museums 
such as the Athens National Archaeological Museum, founded in 1866.” As we will 
see in the case study, this period is characterized by a specific, romantic reading of the 
role of ancient ruins, particularly in urban space, and of their sensitive incorporation 
into the city with respect to city perspectives. 

Protection of the ancient tangible past could stumble against the ignorance of 
people and even of other state agencies. For some time, ancient materials continued 
to be appropriated for building material, as in other ancient counties, and illegal 
excavations and trafficking persisted. Such phenomena were stigmatized by 
the Athenian and the provincial press. Planning and rebuilding after the War 
of Independence was ideologically imbued with messages of regeneration, 
modernization and continuity between ancient and modern Greece. Beginning with 
Kapodistrias’s initiatives, many toponyms were changed back to ancient ones and 
many neoclassical cities, like Thebe, Megara, Argos, Patra, Sparta and Eretria, were 
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founded on the ruins of ancient ones.” This created many problems later, and still 
does. But if in some cases, such as Eretria, it might have been possible to avoid 
these problems, in others it was, for geographical or economic reasons, necessarily 
impossible. Athens falls into this latter category, as will be briefly mentioned in the 
final chapter. 

The first archaeological agency (the General Ephorate) was based in Athens, 
initially with a staff of four — two Greeks and two Bavarians — increased to seven 
soon afterwards. It belonged to the Ministry of Religion and Education and its 
primary duties included the tracking down and the drawing of antiquities, as well 
as their protection, which, for the Athenian Acropolis, included restoration. The first 
archaeological law of 1834% declared antiquities the national property of all Greeks. 
The provision that antiquities found on private land be property of the landowner 
was replaced in the later years of Otto’s reign with the one that all antiquities be the 
common property of all Greeks. The Bavarian Ludwig Ross was the General Ephor 
(Inspector) from 1834 to 1836. His case is interesting because it marks the early 
start of Greek efforts to gain autonomy. Although talented, Ross was soon fired. The 
reason was not an ex nihilo opposition to foreigners in the Greek public service,” 
but his bad behaviour. Ross despised his Greek colleagues and his Ministry. He used 
his work to establish himself as a scholar in Germany without bothering to inform 
his Ministry about his work or new archaeological finds,” and he was suspected of 
giving away Greek antiquities to German functionaries. Both charges, mentioned 
in his clashes with Pittakis and published in the daily press, infuriated the Greek 
public.” Consequently the first Greek Constitution of 1843, the outcome of a revolt 
against the King, included the stipulation that foreigners were not to become state 
employees. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century plans and programmes for the enhancement 
of antiquities were not in short supply, but the means and the number of archaeologists 
of the Ephorate remained limited. Still, a great deal of activity continued on the 
Acropolis. There were also radical spatial interventions on both urban and regional 
levels for the recovery or enhancement of antiquities. A relevant case is Eleusis, 
one of the most important cult sites in Greece dedicated to the goddess Demeter, 
lying on the shore of a large bay 21 kilometres from Athens. Eleusis was linked with 
Athens by the Sacred Way, lined with tombs and sanctuaries. In 1882 the state and 
the Archaeological Society transferred the modern settlement of Eleusis to a place 
further from the antiquities of the area. Ten years later, at the cost of the French 
Archaeological School and the Greek state, the village Kastri, founded on ancient 
Delphi, was also moved.” The end of the nineteenth century marked a period of 
highly intensive, and richly rewarding, break-through activity in archaeology, with 


25 See Bastea (2000, 56). 
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extraordinary new discoveries that were published in the Government Gazette until 
1885, and from 1888 in the Archaeological Bulletin, a journal of the Archaeological 
Service. A new archaeological law of 1899,*' replacing that of 1834, established 
the legal protection of antiquities, and placed all antiquities, movable or not, 
and wherever in the Greek space, with regard to the place they are found, under 
the absolute and exclusive property of the state. This law, clearly specifying the 
(immense) object of the archaeological agency’s authority, also completely forbade 
the trading of antiquities, and previewed the indemnity of proprietors of land plots in 
which antiquities were found.” Also in 1899, the Archaeological Committee replaced 
the Central Committee. When Crete was declared independent in the same year, one 
of the first laws was archaeological. This was the case with various Greek areas 
during their independent phase, that is, in the period between their freedom from the 
Turks and their unification with Greece.” A particular, though not always fruitful, 
effort of these years, was the removal of quarries from historical hills or cities, the 
enhancement of archaeological spaces, and the protection of natural environments. 
A special law of 1893% allowed the expropriation of properties for reasons of the 
protection of antiquities, hills and places of archaeological importance. 

The interest of the state and of individuals in monuments of later periods started 
gaining momentum around that time, and was expressed with the establishment of 
museums and collections, although the point that Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
monuments needed protection had first been raised in 1834.*° Indeed, the first 
archaeological law stipulated that antiquities from later periods were not to be 
excepted from protection. Later, around 1910, the position of the Ephor for Christian 
and Medieval Antiquities was created. However, the first public collections of 
Byzantine antiquities started being formed in 1884, at the initiative of a few 
enlightened Athenians, and the law for establishing the Athens Byzantine Museum 
was passed in 1914, although the actual building was not founded until 1930.7 
The creative Generation of the Thirties, with representatives in the arts and letters, 
defended Byzantium in its aesthetic and literary voice, ‘The Third Eye’. In 1921 the 
state started declaring Byzantine buildings as monuments all over Greece. 

By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century two very important laws were 
passed. According to the first law** of 1910, in the place of the General Ephorate of 
Antiquities was founded the Archaeological Service and the Archaeological Council, 
that followed the Archaeological Committee. This law launched the decentralization 
of the country for the purpose of archaeological protection: the country was divided 
into seven regions, each with an Ephor, and the total number of Ephors increased to 
fifteen. These peripheral agencies were (and are) responsible for all subjects related 
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to the discovery, guarding and protection of antiquities, their exhibition in museums, 
their conservation and anastylosis, the study of monuments, publications, and 
administrative work. The second law of 1910°*° stipulated the creation of a fund which 
was the antecedent of the Fund of Archaeological Resources and Expropriations, 
established in 1961,*° mainly responsible for expropriating private estates, for 
Ministry publications, and for collecting the income from various sources. 

Interest in archaeology intensified with the increase of the area of the country, 
which brought about a gradual increase in the number of Ephorates. After the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13 the country’s area almost doubled. The last territorial increase 
took place in 1948. Meanwhile European debate on restoration and anastylosis was 
heating up, and Greece took part in it on the occasion of the First Conference for 
Restoration and Anastylosis, organized in Athens in 1931, as mentioned. After the 
Second World War an era of more and better organized excavations by both the state 
and foreign archaeological schools began, bringing to light important ancient ruins,” 
like the Akrotiri on Santorini. Comprehension of ancient and medieval art, history 
and the topography of large sanctuaries and ancient cities widened. Attention to the 
rescue and restoration of Byzantine monuments also intensified. 

Around that time intellectuals crusaded for the rescue of the most representative 
samples of nineteenth-century architecture, a turn in Greek society reflected in the law 
1469/1950. The law extended protection to cover monumental buildings and works 
of art made later than 1830, as well as places of ‘exceptional natural beauty’. In 1960 
the Archaeological Service was transferred from the Ministry of Education to the (in 
rough translation) Ministry of the Cabinet (Ynoupyeio Iposdpiag KuBepvjcewc). 
This was the result of the personal initiative of the Head of the Service, the late 
Papademetriou,” and it brought about a rapid expansion of archaeological activity, 
and a closer cooperation between the Service and the foreign schools, as some of 
them acknowledged.* 

The pace of this expansion slackened during the 1967-74 dictatorship. 
Nonetheless, the need for a more methodical planning and programming of Greek 
cultural policies led to the creation of an autonomous Ministry of Culture and 
Sciences in 1971. This is the main vehicle of cultural policy, which in Greece remains 
to a large extent centralized. But it was only after the abolition of the dictatorship 
in 1974 that conditions became favourable for such a policy. Greece was then open 
to, and made application of, new concepts on the dimensions and the importance of 
culture. This explains the emphasis of governmental policies on cultural concerns as 
exemplified in the Development Plans mentioned earlier. 

The Ministry of Culture is mainly a ministry for antiquities.“ Its work is funded 
jointly by the annual Program of Public Investments, by the regular budget, by the 
profits of a special national lottery, and by European Community funds. Around 
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seventy per cent of its annual budget is allocated to archaeological work. The 
Archaeological Service is the only connected agency that really belongs to this 
ministry; over the remainder it has simply a supervisory role.* 

Until 2002 the structure of the Ministry“ included a Directorate of Prehistoric and 
Classical Antiquities, a Directorate of Byzantine and post-Byzantine Antiquities, a 
Directorate of Archive of Monuments and Publications, a Directorate of Anastylosis 
of Ancient Antiquities, a Directorate of Restoration of Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
Antiquities and a Directorate of Conservation of Antiquities. These directorates 
included various departments. Originally they came under the General Directorate, 
directed by the General Inspector, or Ephor, of Antiquities, but this was abolished in 
1982.*’ The loss of such a high-standing functionary was lamented by archaeologists 
because whoever held the position could regulate the action of the Archaeological 
Service, coordinate criteria of protection, and mediate between them and whatever 
might disrupt their work, both internal and external to the Ministry. Personal contacts 
are a guarantee for the good performance of the Service (by the same token they are 
also a means of preferential inclusion-exclusion processes, of course). The post has 
since been restituted. 

Until the recent legislation change there were twenty five Ephorates of Prehistoric 
and Classical Antiquities, thirteen Ephorates of Byzantine Antiquities and seven 
Ephorates of Modern Monuments. These covered the country in larger blocks than 
the Nomarchies (vopoi, counties). The obvious criteria influencing their definition 
were the efforts to cover the most important ancient centres — in which case their 
area was smaller — and not to leave any parts of the country uncovered: consequently 
Attica, the metropolitan area, still has three Ephorates of Prehistoric and Classical 
Antiquities. Other criteria included avoiding having the employees of the Ministry of 
Culture supervised by the Heads of counties (Nomarchs), which would expose them 
to political pressures. There are also specialized Ephorates, such as that of Marine 
Antiquities, and that of Paleoanthropology and Speleology. Among the collective 
organs of the Ministry are the Central Archaeological Council, the Central Council of 
Modern Monuments, Local Councils of Monuments (LCM), the Committee for the 
Preservation of the Acropolis Monuments, the National Committee for Architectural 
Heritage, the Technical Council and the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Temple of Apollo at Bassae, among others. 

The legislative context of the work of the Ministry with regard to antiquities was 
provided by the law ‘On Antiquities’, which codified previous relevant legislation, 
and was a severe archaeological law.** Apart from the generalized protection offered 
by this law, antiquities were individually designated for additional safeguarding on 
the basis of their historical or artistic aspects. Designation did not (and still does 
not) preclude work on a building or land plot, but the Ministry must be notified 
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beforehand. This law made no distinction, qualitative or other, between ‘monuments’ 
and ‘antiquities’. This resulted in a conspicuous lack of criteria on what is preservable, 
that is, ‘the magic line’? between a resource being merely archaeological and its 
becoming ‘heritage’. Therefore, to Greek archaeologists conservation is given an 
absolute interpretation:*° every antiquity is preservable. However, although not 
clearly stated, protection and respect criteria are also at work; they are analysed in 
the following. 

According to the same law, antiquities, however found, were, and continue to 
be, the absolute and exclusive property of the state. Issues related to excavations, 
archaeological collections and institutionalization of penal punishments were also 
regulated. Article 50 stated that any work close to antiquities that might damage 
them, directly or indirectly, was forbidden. This means that following justified 
opinion, for which the various central and local councils were and continue to be 
responsible, it is possible to impose restrictions, including morphological limitations, 
on the construction of buildings. Ephorates cooperate with Local Councils of 
Monuments for the definition of morphological patterns, which are usually quite 
conservative. The ‘aesthetics of matching’ is a question that has also concerned the 
Central Archaeological Council (whose function and authority will be reviewed 
below). According to the Constitution it is even possible to forbid building activity 
completely on certain properties against expropriation of the land plot.*! 

The actions of the Archaeological Service are directly linked with decision- 
making mechanisms — such as those of various local and central councils — especially 
when they involve private interests. The role of the Local Councils of Monuments 
is to examine the important problems of the Ephorates of Classical, Byzantine and 
Modern Antiquities within their respective jurisdictions, and to give their specialized 
opinion as to the proper treatment of these problems. They were created” to relieve 
congestion in the Central Archaeological Council, and to process cases more rapidly. 
This would be possible because of their proximity to both the problems and the 
interested citizens. Their function” and their usefulness are restricted, however, by 
certain adversities. Some of the difficulties are general (lack of clear-cut criteria, 
reactions of individual interests), others are more specific: the Local Councils do 
not always represent to a suitable extent specialities necessary to treat various 
issues. As for the representation of lay people, this is provided, insufficiently, by 
the representatives of local authorities. Other local agencies are also not always 
represented.** Until recent legislative changes, Local Councils were best for handling 
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routine cases and otherwise remained dependent on Ephorates. This resulted in an 
immense number of cases forwarded to the Central Archaeological Council, and, 
thereby, in delays that could exasperate. 

As regards temporary exports of antiquities for the representation of Greece 
in foreign museums, the popular, as well as the specialists’ feeling was one of 
scepticism. Nonetheless, ancient works of art are some of the best and most 
effective ambassadors, and they are pursued relentlessly by large foreign museums 
and art galleries. The Metropolitan Museum of New York is a constant petitioner.*° 
Celebrations for the bicentenary of American democracy seemed almost unthinkable 
without exhibitions of ancient Greek art in Washington and New York. Thus they were 
appeared, under the title ‘The Greek Miracle’, as powerful symbols of continuity, in 
the Western line of reasoning analysed earlier. For security reasons, decision-makers 
are very reluctant. There is, after all, the example of antiquities sent to the United 
States before the Second World War that had to stay there until 1948. Exports have 
been part of more general negotiations: to cover the refugees’ loan in 1922, after 
the Asia Minor Catastrophe, it was suggested by some American functionaries that 
the famous statue of Hermes by Praxiteles, one of the most important pieces of the 
Olympia Museum, tour Europe and America.’ 

If the export of a Parthenon stone to be incorporated in the monument to 
George Washington in 1854 was effected following a Royal Decree,’ the need for 
unobstructed governmental choices on foreign loans of ancient masterpieces dictated 
the law of 1977,°° which was followed by three years of various protests. The early 
1990s saw vehement reactions against such foreign loans or transfers of antiquities 
that were perceived as dangerous for the national and local patrimony. To prevent the 
transfer of pieces from Olympia on permanent loan to the new Olympic Museum in 
Lausanne, a human chain was formed around the museum, and politicians of various 
statuses boycotted the project. However, major art exhibitions and events based on 
foreign loans and organized in Athens and Thessaloniki from the mid-1990s on may 
have changed this reality. 

The establishment of museums is another activity of the Greek state and of the 
Archaeological Society. Of the issues that have concerned Greek museum policies 
so far, two predominate: the decentralization of the network of national museums 
(mostly archaeological), and the question of what museums should be like. The latter, 
purely museological issue deals with new concepts of museums, and is reflected in 
particular in the stir that has been caused by the New Acropolis Museum.*! 
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The first archaeological law of 1834 included the provision to create museums 
in provincial towns, apart from Athens. Initially, most finds were gathered in various 
buildings, some of them ancient, like the Hephaisteion in Athens. The first local 
museums started being constructed in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, in 
places such as Sparta, Olympia or Syros, by the state with the support of the Athens 
Archaeological Society and, occasionally, private initiative. The pace of creation of 
regional museums accelerated at the start of the twentieth century (Delos, Chalkis, 
Ancient Corinth, and so on). After the Second World War, particularly after 1960, 
followed a period of better organization of museums and of re-arrangement of the 
accumulated exhibits — both of ancient and Byzantine antiquities — in many new 
buildings or extensions of old ones (like the museums of Delphi, Thebe, Thessaloniki, 
Olympia, Piraeus, next to the Hellenistic theatre of Zea). This had started in the 
1930s, but the effort was then concentrated on the Athens museums.” Throughout, 
the Athens Archaeological Museum remained the richest and technically best 
equipped of all. Recently, there have been arguments in favour of, or against, a 
dense network of peripheral museums. Supporters of this policy use economic and 
cultural regeneration arguments, including the defence of local cultural identity and 
the assertion of local property rights. The opponents of the dispersal of cultural capital 
argue that this is disadvantageous for the treasures themselves, in terms of security 
and conservation possibilities. The former raised their tone after the economic and 
cultural transformations that took place in Vergina,“ and the latter after thefts in small 
peripheral museums.® This controversy, which has spread through the interior of the 
Ministry, has created heated clashes. Greek views on the social importance and 
role of museums have developed simultaneously with European ones. Traditional 
thinking of what an important museum should be included its aspects as a repository 
of superior objects that speak of greater harmony and purer motives, and offer an 
escape from the present.” In addition, emphasis was placed on the role of museums 
as reinforcers of national identity through a combination of exhibits and sublimated 
interiors. Changes in this thinking started in the 1970s, and were founded on changes 
in cultural, social and economic terms. In its definition of 1974, the International 
Council of Museums (ICOM) suggested that a museum does not simply reflect social 
change, but itself becomes an instrument of social change and development. This 
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conforms to the new social role of monuments and antiquities themselves, in which, 
aside from their purely aesthetic qualities, their potential as bearers of many sorts of 
information, and of many interpretations, present and future are discussed.°* Another 
analogy between the modern role of monuments and that of museums is that of the 
wider social usefulness of both, namely their didactic aspect, and their role in the 
economic and cultural regeneration of peripheries. Thus, law 1622/1986 favoured the 
use of museums for the promotion of regional cultural development.” 

Consequently, the museums founded in bigger cities in recent years, like the 
Archaeological Museum of Larissa, are designed to correspond to modern demands, 
such as the need for future expansion. Further, the network of large national museums 
could be backed up by small museums, equipped with modern technology and copies 
of the finds, to allow for more instructive visits to large archaeological sites.” 

The Archaeological Service is dominated by archaeologists, both numerically 
and in terms of their privileged position with regard to other specialists. The 
position of Ephors, in particular, is very strong, according to the archaeological law. 
Archaeologists’ action has been passionate and zealous. Indeed, it is due to them, 
and the archaeologists of the Archaeological Society, that ancient and historical 
riches have survived, often against unfavourable social pressures, such as speedy 
land development. But archaeologists have also been accused of conservatism and 
indifference towards other parameters of social life, such as economic or political 
ones. Nonetheless, for some years now demands for modernization have come from 
the younger Greek archaeologists of the Service. They share the hope that Greece 
will eventually become a universal centre of classical studies, and they stress the 
need for more information and more dialogue between the members of this agency 
through seminars, colloquia and publications. 

However, Greek archaeologists have often been accused of delaying publication 
of their finds. The right of Ephors to publish first what they have found during rescue 
excavations — non-programmed campaigns for the recovery of antiquities before the 
carrying out of building works in a land plot, which may lead to an imposition of 
terms on, or complete prohibition of, building — has been challenged by archaeologists 
themselves.” In the case of systematic excavations, the right of publication belongs 
to the head of the project. Today, there is an inflated volume of unpublished material. 
The limited number of employees, the large area of Ephorates’ jurisdiction (which 
changed recently with the new archaeological law) and the increasing administrative 
duties of archaeologists, not to mention the tremendous increase in rescue excavations, 
are some of the reasons that account for such delays, but sometimes not fully. 

This is a tricky situation, because on the one hand the material retrieved from the 
excavations of either the state or the Archaeological Society cannot be considered 
the intellectual property of the excavators, and on the other archaeologists of the 
Archaeological Agency consider themselves disadvantaged when compared with 
foreign colleagues who are solely concerned with research and publication. 
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Figure 5.1 The Monastiraki 


Note: The Monastiraki [Little Monastery] metro station, close to the Acropolis. Ancient 
ruins and the river Eridanos are now an everyday part of the Athens subterranean experience, 
adding aesthetic and educational dimensions. This necessitates special technical solutions. 


Source: Author. 
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It should be stressed, however, that the recent huge and successfully met demands 
of the Athens Metro have provided a safe indication of a fresh dynamic. Many 
enthusiastic archaeologists, architects and technicians made decisive contributions. 
This temporary personnel was supervised by the responsible Ephorates and part of it 
has since been added to the number of the MoC employees (see Figure 5.1). 


The Athens Archaeological Society 


The Athens Archaeological Society” was established in 1837, through personal 
initiatives of people from the upper strata, to care for the ancient monuments in the 
area of the capital, and to support the state effort. Since its establishment it has been a 
rich source of ideological support for the state. As argued earlier, state ideology was 
centred around the classical Greek world. The Society has defended and projected 
the bonds of the newly-founded country with ancient Greeks, and has felt it to be a 
sacred duty to discover, to restore and to protect ancient ruins after the centuries of 
humiliating slavery. According to the Zeitgeist, during its first decades, the Society 
almost completely ignored Byzantium. It was not uncommon then for Byzantine 
structures to be knocked down during excavations. The Society was involved in 
excavations and restorations of ancient monuments, starting with the Acropolis of 
Athens, and in the establishment of museums for the housing of ever-increasing 
collections. Its successive internal organizations’ reflected the social, economic 
and political situation of Greece. Its members were archaeologists and ‘enlightened’ 
Greeks, either from Greece itself, or from other countries, passionate about national 
archaeology, and some of them very wealthy. Its governing committee was, and 
is, a kind of archaeological council, deciding on issues such as the carrying out of 
excavations, or the purchase of antiquities. All works of the Society were planned in 
common with the General Ephor. Finds from the excavations of the Society are state 
possessions. After 1910, as the state archaeological agency became better organized, 
the Society lost its previous administrative responsibilities. Its financial support for 
state work became unnecessary too. Compared to the state archaeological agency, 
the Society still maintains the advantage of being free to implement its work without 
interventions. Moreover, it is often asked to manage state money flows for payment 
of state works, because of its greater flexibility and speed. This was the case for 
the Acropolis works until 1991, but it had to stop, because it meant increased 
responsibilities for the Society in case of any difficulty. Today the Society’s bonds 
with the state are the supervision of the Society by the Minister of Culture, its need 
to ask permission of the Central Archaeological Council before starting any of its 
approximately thirty five annual excavations, the fact that its president is sometimes 
a member of the CAC, and the various works that the Society is co-funding. 


72 See Kokkou (1977); Petrakos (1987; 1989), Zois (1990). Extra information from 
interview with Professor Giogos Dontas, President of the Society, the participants’ views 
in Ministry of Culture (1987a), various other interviews, and archives of the Central 
Archaeological Council. 
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Although its members were usually Athenian middle- and upper-class 
intellectuals, the Society has seen deep internal crises, either because of personal 
disputes regarding how it should be run, the nature and breadth of its activities and 
the form of the Greek language that should be prioritized, or because its members 
were involved in the bitter political division of the country between pro- and anti- 
monarchists at the start of the twentieth century. Such concerns did not favour the 
cultivation of a strictly scientific profile. For years the successive organizations of 
the Society reflected the prioritization of recovering rather than studying antiquities. 
Indeed, quite often publications of discoveries were not prompt, or were omitted 
altogether. Today the Society has an important tradition behind it, with many 
research programmes, close contacts with the foreign archaeological schools in 
Athens and with foreign universities, and a considerable economic base. The last 
is due to donations and earnings from real estate and lotteries. Its publications” 
form the main body of the Greek archaeological bibliography, together with the 
publications of the Archaeological Service.” However, it is reproached by some for 
‘archaeolatrical conservatism’.’ That is, it continues a tradition of archaeolatry and 
the Hellenocentricism that began with Winckelmann and thrived with the contribution 
of Greek scholars. Instead, it is suggested that the Society should concentrate its 
powers on becoming a centre of archaeological research, study and publication of 
what has so far come to light, with few big annual excavations. 


Foreign Archaeological Schools 


The establishment of foreign archaeological schools in Greece is a characteristic 
nineteenth-century phenomenon, the product of an admixture of strong nationalism 
and expansionism, of philhellenism, adventurous optimism and scientific curiosity. 
The first foreign school to be established in Athens was the French in 1846, and it 
probably originates from the Expédition du Morée, a French archaeological mission 
in the Peloponnese that was active in the early nineteenth century.” The French 
initiative was followed by the establishment of the German Archaeological Institute 
in 1874, of the American School of Classical Studies in 1881, of the British School 
of Archaeology in 1886, and of ten more schools, missions or institutes. The last one, 
the Norwegian Archaeological Institute, was established as late as 1989.78 Presence 
in the classical land of Greece seemed necessary during the nineteenth century for 
many different reasons, political first of all.” There were ferocious rivalries for 
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power among the strong European states of the day. The French School at Athens 
was the product of fierce competition between Victoria and Louis-Philippe, and 
the wish of the French to undermine the influence of Britain in the East. A further 
political dimension was related to the wish to reinforce their influence by means of 
their language and presence, to achieve a gradual assimilation of various spheres 
of Greek life to foreign ways.® This propagandistic aim took on a particular edge 
for the German Institute at Athens during Hitler’s time: it was then asked (against 
its better judgment) to contribute to the proof of the origins of the Aryan race from 
Doric Greece.*' The recommencement of excavations in Olympia was approved by 
Hitler in 1935, only months before the official opening of the Olympic Games in 
Berlin the following year. 

The reasons for establishing foreign schools could also be military: the Germans 
accompanied their early missions with a special gunboat.* Foreign schools gained 
topographical and geomorphological information which they might use some time 
later: during the Second World War the British used knowledge of Greek topography 
acquired by their archaeologists in the 1920s and 1930s. Intelligence has also been 
one of the schools’ activities.* 

Another initial reason for the establishment of the schools was the antiquarian 
interests of European countries for the enrichment of their own museums. But because 
Greece forbade by law the export of antiquities very early on, Berlin museums were 
never active there.** Conversely, Turkey was an ideal workplace for the Germans, 
because from 1878 to 1913 it allowed the export of part of the finds (such as fine 
examples of ancient architecture and sculpture) from ancient Greek cities on the 
coast of Asia Minor, like the Pergamon altar, the Magnesia frieze, the Priene halls 
and the Miletos Roman market gate.** But purely archaeological, literary and artistic 
reasons were secondary in the beginning of the schools’ establishment. 

Rivalries were played out at the scientific level too: Western countries felt they 
could not be absent where other European nations were present, namely in ‘the bosom 
of European civilization’, which, they thought, would help develop their own,** 
although their interest experienced fluctuations.*’ The French, confident that they 
were the authentic successors of the Athenian spirit, were extremely upset by the 
intensive activity of the German Archaeological Institute from its early steps.” And 
the Americans’ ambition was to be set apart from the other Athens archaeological 
schools.” 
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Greece consented to the establishment of these foreign schools for three main 
reasons: the first was a combination of the country’s limited ability to fund lengthy 
and expensive research, with its desire to recover ancestral treasures; the second was 
her dependence — Radet (1901) talks of the direct intervention of France, Russia 
and Britain in early Greek politics; the third was a national shortage of educated 
people, although archaeology was still in an embryonic phase and many of the first 
members of the foreign schools were not exclusively archaeologists: they could be 
philologists, historians, and so on. The excavation and the recovery of Delphi was the 
dream of the Greek Archaeological Society, of the French School, of the American 
School, and even of the Russian Academy.” Greece only consented to the French 
undertaking the excavation in 1892, after almost ten years of tough negotiations, as an 
acknowledgement of their help towards the liberation and annexation of Thessaly.” 
These long negotiations bore fruit also in the form of regulations concerning foreign 
excavations, thereafter influencing the regulations of other countries that host foreign 
archaeological missions.” For example, restoration was only to take place locally 
after the First World War, even for the Turks.” 

Land expropriation costs are chargeable to the foreign excavators. No 
archaeological finds are to leave the country, not even duplicates or unimportant 
artefacts. But in the first steps of the country as an independent state this was 
not always the case. When the Expédition du Morée finished its excavations and 
research in 1829, it took back to France sculpture from the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Although this stirred Greek feelings at the time,” the then Governor, J. 
Kapodistrias, asked people to overlook it because of the French help during the 
Liberation Struggle. 

Other agreements included the close supervision of excavation by the Greek 
Archaeological Service (or its predecessor), which also has administrative 
responsibility. Excavators have the responsibility for scientific organization of the 
work and keep the exclusive right of publication of the finds. Still, throughout this 
first period the Greek press” reflected local fears of the spread of papal influence, 
and of the colonization of Greece ‘as if it were another African country’. As regards 
foreign schools’ contact with modern Greek reality, these have varied. Members 
of the French School were closely linked with members of the high Athenian 
society. Racist undertones were not absent either among the members of foreign 
missions. Guizot, a young French functionary in Athens, equated philhellenism with 
négrophilie (sic). 
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The internal structure of foreign archaeological schools has some basic common 
elements.” They each have a director, permanent personnel and varying numbers of 
researchers. They are centres for the convergence of activities that originate from 
many places, like universities and research centres of the supporting countries. Their 
operation is conditioned by a legal framework which is now updated (see below).”” 
Today foreign schools must ask for the permission of the Central Archaeological 
Council before they start any of their projects, although, informally (with official 
approval), they sometimes start work earlier. Although there is no explicit reference 
to this in Greek legislation, there exists a customary division of Greek geographical 
space to traditional ‘foreign’ and ‘Greek’ research areas. Olympia is ‘German’, Delphi 
is ‘French’, Corinth is ‘American’, ™® Knossos is ‘British’, and so on. According to 
changes in the law enacted during the term of the 1981—89 socialist government 
which hold in the new legislation, the number of each school’s excavations cannot 
exceed three per year, except for the American School of Classical Studies, which 
has an extra one, the Athenian Agora.!” Instead, foreign schools carry out more 
surface surveys. 

Excavations have to be interrupted every two years for documentation and 
study.' Finds are transferred to the museum closest to the site. Heads of excavations 
must publish in the Archaeological Bulletin a brief report. If no full publication 
follows within three years of the end of an excavation, its director may lose the 
right to any future excavations. Foreign archaeologists usually excavate for four 
to six weeks a year. The restoration and conservation activity of foreign schools is 
not a match for their digging and publishing activities, and there are those among 
foreign archaeologists who think that Greek law should demand from them increased 
restoration activity, which, to be noted en passant, is something not addressed even 
by the new legislation. Publication of the finds is a long-established tradition among 
foreign schools,'” although their reports may sometimes not be exhaustive, and they 
may not publish all their finds.'“ 

As mentioned earlier, ambiguities exist regarding relations between foreign 
schools in nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century Athens, as well as between 
them and their hosts. A certain scepticism has survived on both sides: foreign 
archaeologists accuse their Greek colleagues of inconsistency in their publication 
duties, disorganization, and excessive excavation activity'® for reasons of personal 
ambition; Greek archaeologists respond by saying that there exist great discrepancies 
between their and their foreign colleagues’ work conditions, in terms of time and 
money available for pure research. Greeks think that relations between foreign 
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schools are still competitive, something not conducive to creative and extended 
collaboration, that some of the schools have obsolete ideological and academic 
frameworks, and that their detachment from progress in other disciplines as well as 
from their Greek social milieu restricts their contribution to Greek intellectual life 
to anaemic conferences and annual reports." Being still in tune with ancient times, 
they miss a taken-for-granted cultural continuity that takes in Greece various forms 
and is only brought to consciousness if threatened.'” It is suggested that relations 
between foreign schools and local Ephorates should become institutionalized 
and should include the development of common research programmes and the 
participation of Ephorate researchers in the research programmes of foreign schools. 
So far, collaborations that have taken place” have not ended up in any kind of 
institutionalization. The same happens with the schools’ cooperation with Greek 
universities, which has been limited. It is argued that foreign schools should accept 
Greek researchers and students in their research programmes on a regular basis. 
All changes in the operation of foreign schools are obviously subject to two-sided 
negotiations and to ad hoc circumstances. 

Notall of the above is totally justified, however, since there are various schools that 
welcome Greek researchers in their libraries, archives and other facilities, and offer a 
bedrock for various intellectual exchanges, while being represented in various fora. 
And let us not forget some of their beautiful gardens and neoclassical headquarters, 
real hidden oases in Athens, enjoyed by an archaeology-related intelligentsia. 
Furthermore, it is simultaneously acknowledged that the Greek side can learn from 
the foreign schools’ organization and scientific discipline.'® In the past there have 
been important initiatives on the part of foreign schools, often combined with true 
emotional charge, that have precedents such as the donation of Pnyx to Athens by 
Austria in 1857.''° These initiatives have included interesting interpretations of the 
Greek landscape and Greek society. Previously, we considered the plan of the Italian 
School to create an Italianate garden in Phaistos, Crete. Later we will compare such 
an interpretation of the landscape next to the Athenian Acropolis by the American 
School and a Greek architect, Dimitri Pikionis. Other foreign initiatives have 
included restorations, like that of the Treasury of the Athenians in Delphi by the 
French, and the (purist one) of the Byzantine church of the Holy Apostles in the 
Classical Athens Agora by the Americans.''' The German Institute created a museum 
in the ancient graveyard of Athens, the Kerameikos, about five hundred metres to the 
northwest of the Classical Agora (see below), and offered it to the Greek state in the 
context of the centenary celebrations of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1937.1! 
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The Italians had plans for restoration and conservation in their classical, Roman 
and Byzantine excavation in Gortys, close to Phaistos,''* and the Germans for the 
partial restoration of the temple of Zeus as well as for site improvement in Olympia 
in collaboration with the Karlruhe Architectural School, where a romantic view of 
ruins in gardens is pursued, alternative to the prevailing restoration logic in Greece 
today.''4 This pursues minimum intervention, guidance of visitors and a selection 
of what archaeological materials should be interred. As for the British, they set up 
the first archaeological laboratory in Greece in 1974. It is today supported by Greek 
authorities, for whom one third of its work is done.!!5 One way in which relations 
could become more balanced would be for Greece to establish a stronger scientific 
presence abroad, including the establishment of its own archaeological schools. If 
this materializes, it will be the realization of a demand that dates from about 1920. 


Universities 


University archaeological departments also carry out excavations, under the 
guidance of a Professor of Archaeology, after they have been granted permission by 
the Central Archaeological Council. Excavations are followed by publications. Here 
again exists considerable potential for cooperation with the Greek Archaeological 
Service and the foreign archaeological schools. For example, universities could 
undertake part of the rescue excavations of Ephorates. Another issue that needs 
regulation''® is that of the access of universities and researchers to unpublished 
material of both the Archaeological Service and the Archaeological Society for study 
and for publication. The positive change in the policies of the Ministry of Culture in 
favour of Greek research during the period 1974—90 is discussed below. 


Other Agencies 


All public and local agencies are obliged, according to the old and the new archaeological 
law, to inform in time the local Ephorate for every programmed work in areas where 
antiquities are or have been located.''’ Licence for any kind of new land-use activity, 
be it building, industrial or commercial, in areas which are, or may be, archaeological, 
requires the permission of the Ministry of Culture. This may be declined for reasons of 
aesthetic protection of antiquities, or be granted subject to alterations suggested by the 
Councils for Monuments, Local or Central. Ifa licence is issued in an archaeologically 
sensitive area, then the Archaeological Service has the autonomous right to remove 
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this licence.''® For preventative reasons the Ministry of Culture may declare areas as 


archaeological. This does not result in the prohibition of other land uses there, but it 
means that the licence of the Ministry of Culture is necessary. 

The Ministry of Public Works protects modern settlements which are not subject 
to the archaeological law.''? Until the new law, the Ministry of Culture protected 
settlements with isolated works of art later than 1830. A weakness in the legislative 
context for monumental complexes is that the Ministry of Culture still does not 
have the power of total regulation. It has to take recourse to individual designations 
and expropriations for monumental complexes.” Furthermore, the ‘aesthetics of 
matching’ of the two Ministries is different because of their different tradition, as is 
witnessed by the building terms that they impose. 

The Ministry of Culture has to expropriate properties, in land or in buildings, when 
their use and development become incompatible with the protection or enhancement 
of antiquities therein. Building in archaeological areas may be completely or partly 
restricted. The Minister of Culture has the authority to institutionalize zones of type 
A-—absolute prohibition of any building activity — and of type B — partial prohibition 
in non-urban areas — following the opinion of the Central or Local Councils for 
Monuments.'*! The cooperation of the Ministry of Public Works is again necessary, 
because it determines the land uses and the terms and conditions of building by 
special Presidential Decrees. In the case of urban areas, the extension of settlements 
can be forbidden, following cooperation of these two ministries. This interference 
of the one ministry in the work of the other raises demands of good coordination 
that, so far, have been fulfilled to varying degrees, from poor to excellent. There 
have been conflicts in the past, but the situation has improved, as is proven by the 
good will and understanding that have prevailed in the case of the important work 
of the Athens Metro, which has demanded hiring extra personnel by the responsible 
Ephorates, and carrying out systematic research,'” as well as in the carrying out of 
the works for the 2004 Olympics. 

Various reasons exist for previous cases of communication breakdowns between 
agencies. One is the linguistic discontinuity between the legislator, the judge and the 
administrative agent," caused by a polysemic or vague language that may restrict 
protective state action. A second may be that making the past compatible with the 
present is very costly and time-consuming," and it demands exact planning, which 
may account for other agencies’ fear of delay in programmed works. Yet another 
reason is probably the fact that in Greece, as in other countries, a tradition of multi- 
sided approach in administrative action has only recently been established. This should 
be rather expected, since multidisciplinary approaches in academia, that one would 
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expect to be later transmitted to other social endeavours, are also still in a process 
of development. With some exceptions, like the City of Rhodes, which collaborates 
exemplarily with the local Ephorates and the Fund of Archaeological Resources and 
Expropriations,'*° local authorities have not been particularly active in the task of 
protecting their cultural heritage. With reference to central and local authorities, 
examples of both successful cooperation and discordance will follow in the next 
chapter. 

So far we have considered how antiquities are seen by the legislative and the 
executive authorities of the Greek state. The judiciary authority, to which individuals 
can resort if they feel unfairly dealt with by the opinion of Councils for Monuments, 
supports administrative action and goes as far as to re-define basic political choices.'”° 
The State Council, a supreme court that is responsible for settling such disputes, 
accepts that the provisions of the archaeological legislation, particularly those that 
refer to the protection of antiquities, supersede others, even those referring to the 
protection of other kinds of public property. This interpretation is based on the explicit 
stipulation of the 1975 Constitution that the state is responsible for the protection of 
antiquities as part of the cultural and natural environment in perpetuity. It also rests 
on the constitutional position that there is a continuity between the cultural and the 
natural environment, which allows for a potentially better protection of the latter. 

Although the sensitivity of the State Council to the national heritage predates the 
1975 Constitution, these provisions have given it increased impetus. Compared with 
other agencies, it appears more coherent in its aesthetic criteria, and therefore clearer 
in its evaluations, more determined, and even prepared to experiment legally. In some 
cases it tries to stretch to its limits the letter of the law to the benefit of antiquities, 
by giving corrective interpretations of the law, or by combining different laws. For 
example, it protects historical monuments and their environment in the same way it 
protects ancient monuments. This attitude is now matched (at least theoretically) by 
the new Archaeological Law. Respect for antiquities, defence of memory engraved 
in time and space, and enhancement of the environment are considered to be beyond 
individual property. This assures a dynamic secondary shield for antiquities, and 
favours a diachronic understanding of the whole of Greek culture and history. Any 
designation in the context of the law is rarely removed. Removal of designation for 
reasons of change in aesthetic evaluations is practically impossible. This is an indirect, 
but effective, form of protection for the avoidance of decreased protection due to 
lobbying, but at the same time it seems to preclude any change in what is preservable 
for aesthetic, historical or environmental reasons, or for a combination of these. 


Modernization Demands and Processes 


It is a positive sign that the weaknesses of the Greek archaeological system are well- 
known and that demands for its modernization have already been raised and debated, 
often quite honestly and bluntly, either in conferences, or in the everyday press. 
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Antiquities have always been the object of interest of the wider public, and a tradition 
of ample information, that covers new legislation, research, finds, but also criticism of 
the circuit of their protection, has been established since the last century.” Among the 
issues most, and longest, discussed!” are the demand for the development of research 
and know-how in Greece, and the possibility to educate specialists — such as restorers, 
conservers and archaeologists — in all the necessary fields up to postgraduate level. 
Athens is already a city rich in relevant infrastructure, in terms of libraries (including 
those of the foreign archaeological schools), laboratories, museums and, most 
important, the urban permanence of the ancient ruins themselves. This infrastructure 
is gradually becoming even richer, if one counts the new Acropolis Museum, to 
which we will return in the final chapter, the many new public and private museums 
and galleries, restorations of other ancient monuments of the city, and the riches that 
have come to light as a result of the Metro works, some of which are to be seen in 
situ as mentioned earlier. The three-thousand-square-metre excavation in Syntagma 
Square, where beats the political heart of the city, was the biggest to date (see Figure 
5.2). The hundred-and-twenty-strong personnel of specialists and workers brought to 
light finds from the fourth century BC up to modern times.!”° 


Figure 5.2 The Athens metro 


Note: The Athens metro: Works at Syntagma Square, where the political, administrative and 
cosmopolitan heart of the city beats, 1993. 


Source: Pamphlet of the Ministry of Public Works. 
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If this demand for the development of research and expertise becomes reality, it 
will justify the dream of Harcourt Smith, Director of the British School from 1895 
to 1897, who looked forward to a day when something similar to an international 
archaeological university might be founded in Athens.'*° It would also justify similar 
old Greek visions for Athens, to which we will return below. 

Another widely made demand is that protection be interdisciplinary, with 
furtherance of the cooperation of archaeological research with the sciences. The 
sense of autarchy among archaeologists in the not so remote past, in terms of 
their scientific and evaluative methods, is today strongly challenged.'*! In 1977 
specialists from the National Technical University of Athens and elsewhere started 
partaking in committees for the protection of the Athenian Acropolis and the Temple 
of Apollo at Bassae. Today it is commonly accepted that there is a strong need to 
increase, according to specific requirements, the participation of art historians, 
geomorphologists, chemical engineers, economists, legal advisors, museologists 
and conservers of works of art, to name but a few, along with such exotic specialists 
as volcanologists, entomologists and hydrologists among others. 

Another compelling demand of Greek society is that the protection of Greek 
antiquities be kept away from privatization and remain a central state policy, with 
the assistance of local authorities, and with further decentralization of the protection 
machinery. In countries like Italy excavations can be undertaken by private 
cooperatives of archaeologists. According to some, the mapping out of policies 
should be implemented following applicable cultural regional programmes with 
directives decided by representative organs (such as the Nomarchy Council'*’). 
Today the need for cultural democracy in the name of local development and the 
strengthening of the cultural profile of a region are persistently put on the agenda. 
Local Councils of Monuments are expected to play an essential role, leaving to the 
Central Archaeological Council only the option to give opinions on important issues 
such as those for large land-use (for example, new state and private investments, 
expropriations), development (like new museums), technical and aesthetic policies 
(like new restorations, and principles thereof), and coordination policies (like relations 
with foreign archaeological schools and other ministries). Such modernization 
demands have thus informed the new Organization of the Ministry of Culture. 

The demand of architects and other employees to enjoy equal rights with the 
archaeologists have not been fully answered. On the other hand, the presence of 
a significant number of architects in this Ministry only dates from approximately 
1979. The work of archaeologists has for years been considered a matter of academic 
research, while that of other specialists as the application of given knowledge, 
something that has been proven untrue by recent experience in the Acropolis of 
Athens and in other monuments. 

One of the elements of the central state’s 5-Year Development Plan 1983—87 
was the creation of a Center for Underwater Archaeological Research in the Castle 
of Pylos, a project now completed. With the advance of underwater research it is 
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expected that the content of many shipwrecks will come to light within the coming 
years. 

Another radical change is the new archaeological law. One concern of the 
Ministry is the restriction of the number of planned (not rescue) excavations. Reasons 
for this include the protection of antiquities themselves — which have adjusted to 
their environment over many centuries — the defence of future generations’ right to 
discovery, and limitations imposed by the present lack of storage space. 

One could conclude from the previous discussion that there exists in Greece 
a dynamic of positive change in the space of production of archaeological work, 
the same that exists in the cultural environment more generally. However, relations 
with foreign archaeological schools and with European and international bodies 
could become more far-reaching and constructive. And relevant Greek mechanisms 
have had shortcomings, mainly in terms of organization and delays in the study of 
monuments. Nonetheless, no matter what financial and other difficulties the Greek 
state has undergone, it has also produced important work, often against opposition 
from various interests, the origins and relative powers of which will be discussed 
in the coming chapter. Moreover, care for monuments, at first ancient, and more 
recently Byzantine and modern, has been continuous since the establishment of 
Greece as an independent state. 

In recent years, the ways in which history affects everyday urban life have 
become more complicated and more meaningful: new forms of monumentality and 
new aspects of Greek history are considered worth preserving. This has activated 
new ‘musical’ experiences in space. New harmonies are produced through the 
combination of the sonorous solemnity of ancient monuments with the quiet, mellow 
vocals of more recent monuments. In the final chapter, we will tune to the music 
that flows from the combination of the sublime top of the Acropolis Rock, with the 
Old City of Athens on its slopes. Another recent trend of various state agencies is 
a certain desire for experimentation, aided and triggered by new, interdisciplinary 
ways of looking at the social evolution. We will soon have the opportunity to 
see how things are evolving in the space of integrated archaeological protection 
(documentation, production of new knowledge, conservation, restoration). In the 
light of these changes, and of the spreading realization that culture is one of the 
strongest development vehicles available in Greece, it is possible for the organization 
of the three main Greek contributors, the Service, the Society and the universities, to 
make the moves that are expected of them. The Acropolis of Athens, as well as other 
ongoing protection activities, allow optimism for the future. 

The modernization wind is still blowing in the Ministry of Culture. In 2002 the 
New Archaeological Law (3028/2002) was introduced. The founding principle of 
the MoC remains the protection of the national cultural heritage from ancient times 
until today and the support of modern culture development. This law is considered 
innovative not just on a national level but on a Western level as well because it 
extends the concept of cultural heritage to cover all times, material and immaterial 
entities," as well as the natural environment. Ancient and modern monuments 


133 Immaterial heritage such as musical tradition, oral speech, witnesses of life, is 
protected. 
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are automatically protected by the law without the issue of special administrative 
acts.'** More specifically, ancient monuments are put on a par with more recent 
monuments, their surrounding environment is considered an unalienable part of the 
monuments, and control of land uses continues and, as zoning, extends to modern 
monuments. Monuments that date up to 1453AD!* belong to the state and are not 
disposable for outside exchange or subject to the right of usucaption (ypyoixtyoia). 
The establishment of an industrial or commercial enterprise, the installation of 
telecommunications or any other installations, the conducting of any technical 
works as well as any building activity close to a monument are again allowed only 
following the approval of the Ministry of Culture, which is issued only after having 
sought the opinion of the responsible council.'*° The approval of the MoC precedes 
that of other public agencies." As before, by special decree of the Ministers of 
Culture and Public Works it is possible to impose special terms of use and building 
aiming at the protection of monuments. '** 


134 As ancient monuments are defined as those from the deepest antiquity until 1700 
AD. Modern monuments are those older than 100 years at each moment. Contemporary 
monuments, namely those less than 100 years of age need special declaration. 

135 Date of the fall of Constantinople. 

136 The approval is granted if the distance from the monument or the relation to it is 
such that no direct or indirect damage may be caused due to the character of the enterprise or 
the work. Any work, intervention or change of use in monuments requires the approval of the 
Ministry following the opinion of the Council. 

137 Approval has to be granted within three months of the application. Acts of the 
Minister of Culture concern particular rules for the execution of works for monuments’ 
protection (documentation, surveying, projects of restoration and enhancement of any kind). 

138 Declaration of monuments or removal thereof is announced to the responsible 
agency of the Ministry of Public Works, the responsible local authority and the Archive of 
National Estates (EOviko KtnpatoAdyto). Archaeological sites can be declared and delimited 
or re-limited following first, archaeological field research and second, a decree of the Minister 
of Culture. Archaeological sites can be temporarily delimited by the Archaeological Service in 
case of omission of archaeological sites from spatial regulation projects. Such archaeological 
demarcation is approved by the Minister of Culture and published in the Government Gazette. 
Applications for building, agriculture, rearing or hunting in archaeological sites outside cities 
or settlements is possible according to a Ministerial Act. Zones A and B are still defined. A 
common act of the Minister of Culture and the co-responsible minister determines land uses, 
special building conditions and allowed activities and is issued within three months of sending 
the draft act to co-responsible ministries. Limits of zones of protection can be redefined. 

Archaeological sites within urban boundaries can be redefined based on data of 
archaeological research. In urban archaeological sites, space can be defined as zones A and B 
accordingly. In active settlements or parts thereof that form archaeological sites, interventions 
that alter their character and the urban tissue or alter the relation between buildings and open 
spaces are prohibited. This indicates interest in public, open space. Following permission 
issued by the Minister of Culture, it is allowed to build new buildings, to restore ruined 
buildings after documentation of their initial state, to demolish existing buildings, to carry 
out various works, and to use a building and its surrounding space. In these archaeological 
sites, activities that do not harmonize with the character of isolated buildings or spaces or 
the whole complex are forbidden. Note the emphasis on various levels and kinds of space 
and monuments. Equally, in underwater/coastal archaeological sites fishing, anchorage and 
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Three degrees of protection are established: first, preservation of the antiquity 
as it is — in this case only conservation and restitution is allowed, while use adapts 
to the monument; second, conservation of the monument alongside some changes 
and subsequent appropriate use; third, additions to the monument’s initial space 
and subsequent appropriate use. Restrictions on land property are again possible 
for monuments’ protection.” It is not allowed to declare monuments irremediably 
damaged by earthquakes, something that in the past might have meant demolition. 

New moves are first, the highlighting of historical sites beyond archaeological 
sites, and second, heritage is ‘legally’ expected to have an active social presence, 
such as education of the public. A breakthrough element of the new archaeological 
law is the institutionalization of the excavation process, which may minimize the 
kinds of problems experienced with Greek and foreign specialists that concern 
us in the present and the next chapter. Furthermore, the Greek law opens up to 
foreign theory and praxis through incorporation of all heritage conventions that 
enjoy international validity. The CAC is strengthened in that in scientific issues its 
role becomes decisive and not just advisory. Any action on a mobile monument 
that may damage or alter its form or soil is prohibited. The export of antiquities 
beyond Greek territory is only allowed following permission issued after having 
sought the opinion of the responsible Council. An archive of national monuments 


underwater activity are forbidden unless a permission of the Minister of Culture is issued. 
Around underwater monuments and archaeological sites it is possible to determine an area in 
which the above activities are prohibited. Any port works are also subject to authorization. 
Historical sites are treated similarly to archaeological sites. Around monuments zoning can 
be determined. The state can expropriate land if this is judged necessary for the protection 
of monuments. Monuments on property of municipalities and other state legal bodies are 
protected and preserved under the authority of the Archaeological Service. 

139 The Minister may impose a temporary or permanent property dispossession or 
limitations in the uses of a property for excavations or for the protection of monuments and 
archaeological sites against expropriation. 

140 Field research is the search for the location of ancient monuments and finds. The 
foreign archaeological schools or missions are still allowed up to three annual excavations 
or other archaeological kinds of research if they can provide certain guarantees of good 
performance. These include the prior submission of an analytical report establishing the 
existence of monuments (here note that they are called monuments instead of ruins or relics), 
the prestige of the initiator of the excavation, the interdisciplinarity of the group of excavators, 
the experience and sufficiency of infrastructure, the budget, the conservation and publication 
of the finds. There are regulations regarding the directorship of excavations. The director of 
an excavation is obliged to facilitate access of specialists to the excavated site, while finds 
are transferred without delay to the closest suitable public museum. Excavation length cannot 
exceed five years. An extension demands new ministerial decision following opinion of the 
Council. Rescue excavations are funded by managers of both public and private works that 
exceed a certain budget ceiling. Rescue excavations must be presented through a final report, 
photographs and plans within nine months of their end, while final publication must take 
place within six years after their end. Systematic excavations must be presented within two 
years of the beginning of excavation and final publication must follow within five years after 
the end of excavation. A course of works in longer-lasting excavations must be presented 
every two years. 
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is launched, and experts in new disciplines are acknowledged as necessary for the 
protection of more recent monuments, such as social anthropologists, museologists 
and ethnologists. A closer cooperation is introduced with the judiciary with regard to 
the trafficking of antiquities. 

The Organization of the MoC was finally institutionalized in 2003. An even more 
recent move, the new Organization draft, was castigated by many because it was seen 
as a threat to the previous wider understanding of culture, as a purposeful confusion- 
creating mechanism between the politicians, the specialists and the bureaucrats, 
and an unnecessary introduction of a plethora of advisory organs that are wholly 
controlled by the political heads of the ministry (Doumas 2005). 

The basic structure of the Ministry is: 


1. The Central Service"! that now vigorously emphasizes international relations. 
Among the responsibilities of the Directorate of Prehistoric and Classical 
Antiquities is the Department of Foreign and Greek Research Institutes, the 
founding of Greek Archaeological Schools or Institutes abroad and their 
supervision as well as the organization of temporary missions abroad. 

2. The Peripheral Services.'” 

3. The Special Peripheral Services. 


143 


New departments are launched and older departments are reorganized.'“* The MoC 
also undertook a large part of the responsibility for the infrastructure and the works 


141 This includes the Ministerial Office, the General Directorate of Antiquities and 
Cultural Heritage, the General Directorate of Restoration, Museums and Technical Works, 
the General Directorate of Modern Culture and the General Directorate of Administrative 
Support. Transnational and educational programmes also fall within the responsibility of this 
department, as well as presentation of archaeological issues on the internet in accordance 
with responding services of the Ministry. The Directorate of Museums, Exhibitions and 
Collections is responsible for exhibitions and museological research and includes a department 
of educational programmes and communication. The Directorate of the National Archive 
of Monuments is responsible for keeping a continuous catalogue of archaeological sites, 
historical sites and monuments, and for coding the archaeological legislation. 

142 They include the Ephorates of Prehistorical and Classical Antiquities, the Ephorates 
of Byzantine Antiquities, the Ephorates of Modern Monuments, the Services of Modern 
Monuments and Technical Works, and the Service of Technical Works. 

143 These are the Ephorate for Antiquities’ Vendors and for Private Archaeological 
Collections, the Ephorate of Marine Antiquities, the Ephorate of Paleoanthropology- 
Speleology, Archaeological Institutes, the National Archaeological Museum, the Byzantine 
and Christian Museum, the Numismatic Museum, the Epigraphic Museum, the Archeological 
Museum of Thessaloniki, the Museum of Byzantine Culture, the Archaeological Museum of 
Herakleion, the Museum of Asiatic Art. 

144 A new Department of Applied Research is responsible for chemical, physical and 
biological research as well as the application of methods and materials for the preservation 
of antiquities. This has developed a data base for the documentation and periodic supervision 
of interventions and has a specialized library as well as an archive of building materials and 
structural techniques. A Department of Specifications, Patterns and Quality is responsible for 
technical guidance and for issues of interventions’ quality based on national and international 
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necessary for the Athens Olympics 2004, including the control of compatibility 
between ancient monuments and these works, which have meant an unprecedented 
transformation of the Attica landscape and the environment of monuments, not always 
for the better. For example, the urbanization and modern materials used for some 
Olympic works belittle monuments like the ‘Beautiful Church’ (Ouop@oKkkAno1d) 
at Galatsi, an Athens neighbourhood. The modernization of social and technical 
infrastructures, on an unprecedented gigantic scale, was also introduced. 


experience. The Center of Stone is responsible for the research on stones of monuments, sites 
and sculptures. A Department of Intercultural issues is responsible for recording immaterial 
goods such as the cultural characteristics of various social groups. The Directorate of Cultural 
Actions connects the Ministry to the wider society. It is responsible for festivals of national or 
international character, the funding of local cultural initiatives, and the realization of educational 
programmes. The Directorate of European Union is responsible for the representation of the 
Ministry to processes relating to European Union cultural issues. 
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Chapter 6 


The Central Archaeological Council 


Exei, nov popiCe PALoOKODVI Kı áypia pévta 

Kı éByale n yng TO APOTO TNS KVKAGLLLVO 
TOPA YOPLATES TAaCApEvODV TA TOLMÉVTA 

KOL TA TOVMÓ TÉPTOVV VEKPE OTNV VYKÓ VO 


Exsí, TOV ATAOVAVE TA YEPLA TOVG OL UÚOTEG 
evàaßiká npiv provv oto Ovowwothpio 
TOPO TETÁVE ANOTOÍYAPA Ol TOLPÍOTEG 

KQL TO KaLVOvpyto Tav va Sovv SwAtoTNptLo 


Exei nov n OdAa0ca yivótav svAoyia 
KL NTA EDN TOV KáuTOV TA PEAGOLATA 
TOPO. KALLOVIA KOLBAAGV ota vavmnyEia. 
ðs KOPLLLG CLSEPIKG TOLSLE KL EAGOLATA 
Kouwujoov, Hepoepovn, 
otn AYKAALE TIS YNS 
OTOV KOGLLOV TO LMAAKOVL 
noté unv čavaßysís. 

N. rkátooc, O Egiádtyç tç Hepoepóvns 


This poem by Nicos Gatsos, set to music by M. Hadzidakis, and written for the ancient 
sanctuary at Eleusis, devoted to the goddesses Dimitra and her daughter Persephone, 
was one of the reasons why I embarked on this project. It captures with great and 
sharp intensity both the deterioration of the modern city of Eleusis (discussed below) 
and the dilemmas, the limitations and the shortcomings that central state action and 
state decision-making mechanisms meet with in almost every effort to harmonize 
new investments with national heritage protection. It means roughly the following: 


There, where it smelled of pennyroyal and wild mint 
and the earth grew her first cyclamen 

now peasants bargain over cement 

and birds fall into the blast-furnace dead 


There, where with their hands spread first 
initiates devoutly entered the sanctuary 
now tourists throw away their butt-ends 
and go to view the new refinery 
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There, where the sea was once a boon 
and benedictory the plain’s bleats 

now lorries carry to the shipyards 

hollow bodies scrap kids and metal sheets 


Sleep, Persephone 
in the bosom of the earth 
on the world’s balcony 
never emerge again. 
N. Gatsos, Persephone ’s Nightmare 


Figure 6.1 The Sacred Way 


Notes: The Sacred Way runs through a pass in Mount Aigaleon and exemplifies the conflicts 
discussed here. In the background are the shipyards lamented by the poet, and the island of 
Salamis. To the extreme left the Byzantine Daphni Monastery, a UNESCO monument in its 
own right, is just visible. 


Source: Author. 


The CAC: A Bureaucratic ‘Lab’ 


Bureaucratic processes are usually viewed as ideological mechanisms for the justification 
of political economic power.’ However, if carefully examined, state bureaucracy can 
be revealed to hold an unanticipated potential for emancipatory social change, as in 
the case we are about to consider, that of the Greek Central Archaeological Council. 
The CAC counts among the most respected decision-making state mechanisms in 


1 Getimis (1989); Psychopedis and Getimis (1989); Philippides (1990). 
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Greece. It protects national patrimony by regulating the (re)production of images 
of the past, and of memory in Greek society. In its breast, aesthetic judgments over 
heritage, urban planning and the environment loom large. Such judgments made in 
bureaucratic contexts intermingle, and occasionally mask, a variety of processes, 
including the choice of national or local development trajectories, ideological struggles 
over national and local identities, relations with foreign powers and influences, and the 
sense of national self-respect. The symbolic use of ancient monuments, particularly in 
a country like Greece, is deeply implicated in attempts to establish social coherence 
through the eternalizing, narrativizing and naturalizing role of ideology. 

The CAC, in dealing with these aspects of monuments and with their inherent 
qualities, both continues a strong local tradition of aesthetic criticism’ and produces 
ideology. Here I will emphasize the developmental dimension of the aesthetic — already 
appropriated by cities*—as well as the emancipatory one, in part to examine how aesthetic 
judgments, when widely appropriated by the population, carry a strong potentiality for 
social change. The non-participation of social agents in aesthetic debates acquires, 
then, considerable political significance. An authoritarian central state, as experienced 
in Greece during the military Junta years (1967-74), can of course reduce democratic 
participation simply by barring access. Bureaucracy, once established, is one of the 
hardest structures to contain. It develops a dehumanized profile, it eliminates personal 
and emotional elements, and it hides action from criticism,‘ not only to avoid comparison 
between promised and delivered performance, but also to keep secret interests in play. 
Public participation, therefore, endangers the framework within which governmental 
action presents itself as technical action. Thus the new politics of state interventionism 
prefers a depoliticized population, avoids discussion of practical questions and deprives 
the public realm of its political edge. Indeed, some European states respond towards 
localization by using authoritarian spatial rescaling for promoting social exclusion.’ 
The purposeful exclusion of issues from discussion is significant, therefore, as a variety 
of commentators have pointed out, making ‘the mobilization of bias’* and ‘the politics 
of non-decision making” a vital element in the study of bureaucratic processes even 
under overtly democratic conditions. And uncontested aesthetics within bureaucratic 
routine decision-making imprison any potentiality for social change, in part by reducing 
aesthetic questions to bureaucratic hassles, but also by embedding any emancipatory 
aesthetic within the mechanisms of decision-making itself. Social issues with the greatest 
conflict potential are peripheral to state intervention (and that is how aesthetic questions 
have been viewed so far).'° It is not surprising, therefore, that planning-related decision- 
making committees in Britain reputedly avoid clear statements of principles.'' We like to 


See Thompson (1990). 

Tziovas (1987). 

Harvey (1989); Loukaki (1995); Swyngedouw (1989). 
Weber (1993). 

See Habermas (1994, 193). 

Swyngedouw (1997). 

Schattschneider, G.E. (1960). 

9 Crenson (1971). 

10 See Offe in Habermas (1994, 196). 

11 See Larkham (1988). 
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think of our great cultural institutions as somehow neutral, says Hewison (1987) of the 
British. But this bureaucratic ‘masking effect’ can also create diverse opportunities for 
exploring new avenues of social change even when a hegemonic state apparatus project 
does exist. When the state creates new arenas for action, it is by no means pre-ordained 
— given the confusion of aesthetic judgments and powers involved — what influences 
will prevail on standards of urban beauty, land policies or questions of national identity, 
and how issues will be negotiated (this question is discussed below), because spaces of 
representation reflect not only outside power, but also self-identities.'? The state is the site 
of class-relevant struggles and of struggles between its different branches.” Its relative 
unity is based on the action of state managers, both politicians and career officials, as 
exemplified by the CAC. A common problem is the uneasiness of any new recipients 
of political and decision-making power — be they formerly excluded strata in the 
population or political appointees friendly to the central government — when confronted 
with decisions dependent on expert knowledge and a specific jargon. Decision-making 
processes involving state functionaries, independent experts and representatives of 
various social powers unfold in particular institutional contexts that can put strong 
constraints on all sides. The hegemonic political power must negotiate via not entirely 
controllable decision-making mechanisms; specialists and experts must accommodate 
wider social desiderata; and popular struggles, however vociferous, must articulate their 
demands in a sufficiently specialized language to have any real impact.'* 

The CAC is a scholars’ distillery through which pass, before they end up as 
ministerial decrees, all important issues regarding protection of monuments and other 
objects coming under the authority of the archaeological law." Originally called ‘the 
Central Committee’, the CAC dates from 1834, just one year after the Greek state 
was established. The CAC, as representative of the Greek state, must protect the 
Greek patrimony, and simultaneously allow modern life and development to find soil 
on which to stand (see Map 6.1). 

This double task is far from straightforward: first, because of the overwhelming 
abundance of ancient remains in Greece; second, because those remains coexist with 
unique raw materials; and third, because of land ownership patterns that obstruct the 
sustained application of land policies. The archaeological wealth is also a windfall, 
enriching urban experience with myth and morphological variety. Ever since 1834 
the prevailing model of social development and the general Zeitgeist has immediately 
influenced the CAC, reflecting the importance socially attributed to the past: although 
the Council’s jurisdiction has been approximately the same throughout, the extent 
of its powers, whether decision-making or advisory, has varied.'° The Greek social 
milieu appears today not to tolerate any transfer of the state’s responsibilities to the 
private sector, contrary to what happens in the case of Stonehenge, for example. 


12 Seitz (1995). 

13 Jessop (1990, 261). 

14 The role of language in consciousness formation is discussed in Harvey (1993a). 

15 Kontis in Petrakos (1982, 39). 

16 For example, the Junta weakened the CAC almost to the point of abolition, by reducing 
its members to five, of whom some quickly resigned. 
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Map 6.1 Map of sites, cities and islands mentioned in cases 
discussed herein 


Source: Author. 


Still, during the Junta years (1967—74), when the favoured development model was 
tourism, often at any cost, a hotel was built, despite all protests, within the fortress of 
Akronafplia, the historical rock of Nafplion City in the Peloponnese (see Figure 6.2). 
Although the hotel is now deserted, this created a precedent and a luxurious hotel 
with breathtaking views was constructed afterwards nearby. 

In 1975 most of the Council’s decisive powers on crucial investments were 
suspended" — following the CAC’s reactions to the Pylos project in southern 
Peloponnese, a large, environmentally deteriorating investment project (see below) 
— and in 1977 its decision-making powers were abolished.'* They have since been 
restituted and strengthened according to the recent legislation. 


17 Law 159/1975. 
18 Law 654/1977. 
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Figure 6.2 The Akronafplia hotel, now deserted, and Palamidi Rock 


Notes: This hotel created a precedent so that a new luxurious one was constructed further 
away. 


Source: Author. 


The search for ruins claims a degree of more general interest, because processes 
like internal power struggles and the partial aesthetics of various agencies fighting 
for prevalence always lurk in state mechanisms; also because of the vast intellectual 
exchanges that characterized archaeology’s development during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries,” and the existence of heritage-related international conventions. 
Such awareness may work as a comparative basis for Western countries’ planning, 
land use and conservation policies:? persistent European planning efforts like 
this make the broad shunning of planning within American polity stand out.?' The 
international environment, then, is internalized in the CAC in responses to such varied 
issues as the critique of Greek cultural policies, economic or technological aid, and 
the presence of foreign archaeological schools. The CAC’s aesthetic judgments are 
highly esteemed among state departments and both Greek and foreign academics. It 
has managed to maintain a substantive degree of authority well beyond its institutional 
context and thus affect the official Greek heritage protection aesthetic. Legal and 


19 Trigger (1994, 9). 
20 Being simultaneously socio-political and environmental policies in Harvey (1993a). 
21 See Fainstein and Fainstein (1996, 265). 
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aesthetic judgments close related, both originating from the sensus communis.” The 
CAC’s aesthetic choices permeate the aesthetic of common experience,” invoked 
by courts in relevant decisions, while the aesthetic permeability of the Greek state 
apparatus favours development. Conversely, in Britain local planning committees 
and authorities are constrained by the Department of the Environment through 
their interference in design matters.” The paradoxical phenomenon of a peripheral 
Western country disposing of a more flexible (in certain respects) bureaucracy than 
a core one can be explained by Offe’s (1996) work: if modern societies experience 
increases in sectoral options, the ensemble of ‘partial modernities’ may produce a 
dramatic ‘modernity deficit’, which will mean an increasingly reduced ability to 
dispose over options and a diminishment of modernity’s promise, namely the respect 
of the emancipatory possibilities for social subjects. The modern gain in autonomy 
and subjectivity may remain fictive and nominal if neutralized by countertendencies 
in the ‘administered world’. 

The present enquiry is based on empirical materials, and on personal contacts 
with many relevant people, including members of the CAC and of foreign 
archaeological schools, state functionaries, academics, politicians, archaeologists, 
restorers, architects and planners. The effort is to see how powers within the CAC 
make decisions, how hidden bureaucratic aesthetics and contestations over objectives 
and aesthetics mediate outcomes, and how various different objectives and social 
potentialities become masked or articulated through debates (or non-debates) over 
aesthetic judgments. Access to the CAC proceedings was possible because of the 
relative democracy and flow of information in the Greek state apparatus, something 
that might be unthinkable elsewhere. The sheer volume of cases passing through 
the CAC is extraordinary: the research is based on approximately sixteen thousand 
cases arising between 1974 and 1990; in a small country like Greece this in itself is 
an indication of the tremendous extent of the state’s responsibility towards ancient 
heritage. CAC decisions cover the cases on the agenda and are included in Acts (for 
each case mentioned I generally refer to the relevant Act). 

What turned non-issues into issues within the CAC in the two sub-periods 
examined (1974-81 and 1981-90) was the Greek intelligentsia’s involvement in 
urban and environmental aesthetics, starting immediately after the Second World 
War. General environmental concerns focused the attention of wider social strata 
on patrimony protection. The concept that the natural and cultural environments are 
parts of a continuum is reflected in the Greek constitution of 1976, as noted. Around 
the mid-1970s certain large-scale investment projects threatening archaeological 
and natural landscapes were found too serious for either the public or specialists 
to tolerate. Another influence on these issues was the political will of the socialist 
government (1981-89) to strengthen previous trends, especially apparent in the 
national or regional development plans” — which understood culture as a substantial 
part of modern Greekness — by empowering the local authorities, and by encouraging 


22 Douzinas and Warrington (1996); Kant (1952). 
23 Trova (1991). 

24 See Larkham (1988). 

25 Of 1978-82, 1981-85 and 1983-87. 
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public debate on national heritage. Other cases illustrate the personal involvement of 
powerful political figures, the growth in the local authorities’ access to media in the 
1980s, and the efforts of private interests to bend the Council’s resistance in various 
ways, including through skilful recourse to the press. 

Although the CAC frequently changed composition during this period, it tried 
consistently to cover both ancient and later monuments.” Although the CAC 
functions in the context of the Central Archaeological Service of the MoC — and in that 
period it had only an advisory capacity — because of its authority, its expert opinions 
have rarely been ignored by the heads of the Ministry. The legislation still provides 
no qualitative or aesthetic criteria concerning the items to be protected, leaving 
all responsibility to the CAC, and, following that, the relevant central agencies. 
Consequently it was the CAC’s aesthetic judgments that, necessarily, filled this void. 
Signposts are here provided for the so far uncharted mazes of thoughts, wishes, ethics 
and principles defining these judgments. A reason for the absence of qualitative and 
aesthetic criteria is probably the avoidance of legislative over-specification, which 
might lead to heritage-threatening mistakes due to legislative obsolescence or gaps. 
However, steps are presently being taken for more openness.” 

Absence of direct hierarchical links between the CAC and the MoC departments, 
but also an often heavy administrative burden, may have allowed the MoC staff who 
supposedly apply decisions to do so with some latitude. The nature of the Greek 
geographical space further complicates the effective supervision of building and 
other potentially threatening activities. Moreover, the internal organization of the 
MoC and its Ephorates, along with its strengths and deficiencies, directly affects the 
CAC’s function. Civil servant members, particularly archaeologists, often oppose 
the General Secretary of the MoC (the GS, ranking directly under the Minister, is 
appointed by the governing party) — conduct almost unprecedented elsewhere in 
the Greek Civil Service but accepted here because of the strength of the position held 
by archaeologists compared with other civil servants. 

The number of issues dealt with doubled after 1981, following the PASOK 
Government’s wish for more efficiency.” Following the 1977 regulations, sessions 
were secret. However, in the sub-period 1974—81 many individuals, particularly 
would-be investors, participated in discussions of their issues until voting time. 
After 1981 the secrecy provision was gradually suspended, and at some sessions, 
particularly locally important ones, a whole spectrum of politicians, local people and 
journalists were present. This has obviously allowed contestations and arguments, 
initially aesthetic but extending to matters such as local identity and cultural 
infrastructure, new investments, and archaeological sites’ alternative uses. People 
considering themselves injured can appeal to the State Council, but this is a time- 
consuming option. 

The issues examined vary hugely in importance and kind, but can be grouped 
into three categories. First, issues related to ‘the rules of the game’. Second, those 


26 Greek Society (1975). 
27 See Petrakos (1996). 
28 As in Act 16/6.5.80. 
29 Act 36/26.11.81. 
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related to the approval of actions and practices of various agencies and archaeological 
schools, both Greek and foreign, and all kinds and levels of development planning. 
Finally, those related to control and revision of the same. The order of the agenda 
is arranged entirely within the Central Service of the MoC.” Thus, trivial issues 
have been discussed quickly, while urgent or important ones have taken years, were 
wrongly regulated locally, or have never even reached the Council’s door, although 
this is changing. 

Some methodological explanations are necessary here as the CAC archives can 
result in many different interpretations. My access was determined by knowledge of 
the political situation in Greece in the two sub-periods and how this applied to planning 
and aesthetic issues, of central state apparatus strengths and weaknesses, and of the 
land issue. Powers within the CAC and composition changes reflect general socio- 
political processes’! and the changing importance of ancient ruins in urban space 
and in physical planning. Incompatibility between the aesthetic of archaeological 
landscapes and new industrial investments and industrial development is a major 
theme throughout the country. Cases of industrial investment refer mainly to private 
capital in the first sub-period and to state-controlled ownership in the second. Other 
crucial themes include internal state contradictions, incoherences and malfunctions, 
the quality of central action, and aesthetics of preservation. These incorporate 
aesthetic criteria on urban beauty and constitution, both Greek and Western, since the 
Council uses both. Archaeology-based cultural interaction between Greece and other 
countries is also included. Cases here cover both continental and insular Greece: first, 
to allow for comparisons between aspects of peripheral and Athenian monuments’ 
preservation; second, for drawing conclusions on regional ‘heritage sensitivity’ 
variations and how this changed in the two sub-periods; and third, for scrutinizing 
the efficiency of local authorities to deal with sophisticated aesthetic problems. The 
materials were also used for reading differences between central agencies’ heritage 
awareness. Trivial, repetitive or typical cases (for example, building permissions) 
were either collectively discussed, or omitted. 

As in other areas of central action,” here, too, cunning individuals possibly 
exploited the jurisdiction to coordinate and prioritize central or local agencies. 
Middle-class citizens, employed in the service sector, with central or local influence, 
can enjoy significant advantages. But the proceedings provide evidence that the 
most influential private interests were big entrepreneurs, at least until the advent 
of the socialist government, following which vociferous localities that lobbied 
competently and enjoyed the support of the GS of the MoC could access the CAC 
effectively. The increasing number of central state entrepreneurial ventures were 
also strongly prioritized and supported. Interactions were naturally clothed with 
aesthetic justifications and jargon. 


30 The issues are introduced to the Council by the appropriate Head of Department of the 
MoC, to whom they are forwarded selectively by the various Ephorates. 

31 Cf. close relationship between British women’s issues and political Zeitgeist in Little 
(1994). 

32 See Psychopedis and Getimis (1989). 
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Power Analysis: Internal Powers 


According to 1977 regulations, members of the CAC included independent 
academics, the GS of the MoC as Chairman of the CAC, and senior staff of three 
ministries (those of Culture, of Industry, and of Public Works). Apart from the GS, 
these members fell into four groups.” Composition changed dramatically in July 
1982, a year after the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK) came to power. 
Membership was increased from eleven to fifteen, but the breakthrough was the 
inclusion of one member as a representative for local authorities, chosen by collective 
bodies. Thereafter continuous composition experimentations ensued, seemingly 
pursuing the Council’s most effective scheme, further de-bureaucratization and 
increased pragmatism. Throughout, the old core’s dominance was maintained as both 
basis and springboard. The high esteem still enjoyed by the CAC is due to the expert 
and scientific character attributed to this old core of well-established academics and 
experienced civil servants. The strongest, policy-shaping powers are the members 
from the MoC and the academics (see Table 6.1). 

While GSs kept a low profile during the 1970s, matters changed spectacularly in 1981. 
The first socialist GS became vociferous on culture-related governmental intentions, 
distancing his government from earlier agendas. The main new principles™ were: 


i. A substantial rise in the authority of the CAC. The CAC would not be 
pressurized to succumb to interested parties’ wishes and its advice would 
be respected as executive. (This principle is now met.) 

ii. Antiquities should not be exported. (This does not hold absolutely, and 
perhaps it should not.) 

iii. Archaeological sites should become more integrated in urban space and 
social life, and... 


iv. ...should gradually pass to local authorities’ management. (This has proved 
problematic.) 

v. Various social parameters should be considered beyond purely academic 
ones. 


vi. The modern should coexist harmoniously with the ancient. 

vii. The influence and rights of foreign archaeological schools should be more 
closely scrutinized. Indeed, between 1982 and 1990 many traditional 
(though informal) rights were questioned. 

viii. The Council should open itself up to the press more, to further inform a 
public forever fascinated by archaeological issues.** 


33 The first included senior staff of the MoC serving in the CAC ex officio. The second 
included academics, that is a professor of classics, preferably a professor of archaeology, 
and one of history of architecture. The third and fourth groups included engineers from the 
Ministry of Public Works and the Ministry of Industry. 

34 Articulated in Acts 35/16.11.81, 36/26.11.81, and 7/28.2.83. 

35 According to Petrakos (1987); Kokkou (1977); evidence from everyday press. 
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Table 6.1 The composition of the CAC 1977-91 


CAC COMPOSITION 1977-91 
1977-82 1982-84 1984-88 1988-90 
1. Ministry Of Culture 
President 
Legal Advisor 
Archaeologists 
Architects-Engineers 
Conservers 
Head of fund of Expropriations 
SUB-TOTAL 


2. Academics 
Archaeologists/Classicists 
Architects 
Jurists 
Geologists 
SUB-TOTAL 


3.Min.of Publ. Works, 
later PLASEP 


SUB-TOTAL 


4. Ministry of Industry 
SUB-TOTAL 


5. Local Authorities 
SUB-TOTAL 


6. Greek Archaeological 
Society 
SUB-TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Source: Author. 
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1991 


ix. These principles (defended during hard-fought internal battles), although 
assuaged by pragmatism, largely characterize the period 1981—89. Thus from 
1983 onwards GSs incarnated the more pragmatic, less ‘heroic’ governmental 
approach. The GSs after 1981 broadly forged a common front with the head 
of the Department of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities of the MoC’s 
Central Agency (who introduces most issues), whose fruits were the so-called 


‘central’ proposals. 
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Local authorities, either as members or as interested parties, generally view local 
archaeological sites, especially when new ones are unearthed, as economic resources 
and as identifiable local symbols: for example, Byzantine monuments were recently 
associated with the regional pride of northern Greece.” Thus, in the 1990s Byzantine 
works of art were moved from the Athens Byzantine Museum (now upgraded and 
enlarged) to the new, beautiful Byzantine museum of Thessaloniki. Monuments are 
viewed by localities also as obstacles to their development and as a field of central-local 
state antagonisms, blatant in the City Walls case of Herakleion, Crete.” The Mayor of 
Herakleion, a surrogate member around 1985, argued strongly within the CAC that 
management of his city’s medieval walls should belong to the city, not to the local 
Ephorate. When his initial success was followed by the removal of privileges because 
of persistent abuse of the walls, he turned bitterly against the CAC both verbally 
and through the local press. Conventional arguments and unexceptional participation 
betray inadequate preparation to manoeuvre the new possibilities introduced en masse 
by PASOK in the 1980s. Local authorities’ attacks, though potentially explosive, bear 
upon the CAC only to an extent; infringements of major rules are treated with firm 
determination. More effective is a combination of ‘reasonable’ local demands, the 
GS’s support and the style of pressure. Occasionally, the central state launches a battle, 
forcing local authorities to either abide by ministerial and CAC decisions or come to 
an agreement with them. The surviving part of the classical Long Walls in Piraeus, a 
landscape which evokes pictures of ideal port scenes by seventeenth-century painter 
Claude Lorrain, started being abused during the Junta period. This recreational, 
seaside area then became very popular, and the Walls came under massive strain. 
When Melina Mercouri, the socialist Minister of Culture, tried to protect the site, she 
clashed strongly with the Mayor of the city, also a socialist. The latter, as the direct 
recipient of local demands, had alternative plans for the area. Finally, the Mayor was 
convinced otherwise and the CAC decision”? to enhance the Walls was applied with 
the collaboration of all sides involved. The treatment of specialized matters beyond 
local concern verifies disbeliefs that local authorities will ever acquire substantial 
power, given their reproduction of central power patterns.” However, very recent 
evolutions evidence deep local concern with the built heritage: Piraeus inhabitants’ 
recent action, helped by the CAC, saved the Long Walls from damage by public 
works. This process can be further enhanced with education and information on the 
beneficial effects of heritage on social imagination and the quality of local life. 

The academics have proved their expertise on many occasions. Their aesthetic is 
shaped by the following parameters: 


e The classical ideal; 

e The grand nineteenth- and twentieth-century European aesthetic debates on 
heritage protection that we discussed earlier (the academics and the architect- 
members are particularly well versed in these theories); 


36 Ioannides (1992). 

37 Act 13/11.4.89 and Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities of Herakleion (1982). 
38 Act 3/22.1.85. 

39 See Philippides (1990). 
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e The multidisciplinary wisdom of nineteenth-century Greek and foreign 
‘learned’ neoclassical architects practising in Greece; 

e Modernism’s demand for the deep involvement of ancient ruins in modern 
life; 

e A dynamic but judicious and perfectly documented heritage management. 


This combination produces a sophisticated approach of aesthetic and urban 
contextuality and increased erudition. The academics represent to varying degrees 
the heritage’s ‘pure’ rights, defended vociferously, because practicalities constantly 
concern all other sides, and remain in opposition, since all governments wish 
to strengthen their bonds with particular social segments and to promote new 
investments. They are passionately engaged with ancient ruins, even when no one else 
is, living under what to some is the illusion of fulfilling a mission. Hegel would nod 
to this: although he purported that passion can be tamed by art,“ he simultaneously 
thought that nothing worthwhile is ever accomplished without passion.*' Academics 
acknowledge the contribution of foreign archaeological schools, while attributing to 
bureaucracy delays, unbalanced priorities, fear of responsibilities and conservatism. 
Academics generally prevail in restoration, believing that the formation of a popular 
aesthetic movement is the only means of long-term protection.” The archaeologists 
of the MoC can be distinguished into conservatives and reformers. The former 
group’s static concept of time and tradition remind one of Ruskin. They are over- 
protective, devoted to their mission, and suspicious of the involvement of other 
disciplines. The reformers, whose position was enhanced under PASOK, are more 
pragmatic and share with the academics — whom they confront, however, for a 
lack of pragmatism — an understanding of tradition as something dynamic. Their 
aesthetic is also fashioned by modernism and ‘the grand debates’. These trends 
broadly correspond to Lees’ (1993) distinction of modernist and conservative views 
on Windsor Castle’s conservation. The didactic aspect of restorations is included 
in the Charter of Venice and concerns both reformers and academics. Reformers 
feel uncomfortable with Western archaeologists’ aesthetic discontinuities and 
double standards: the latter cherish romantic, idealized pictures of Greek landscapes 
complete with broken drums and Greeks wearing fustanellas.** They also have high 
‘authenticity’ expectations for Greek restorations, but settle with lower standards for 
ruins (usually Roman or medieval) in their land. 

Strongly opposed to the academics are the representatives of the MoC Restoration 
Department, who are also devotees of Western European schools of restoration. 
Their conservatism, both visual and the outcome of a high elitism that disregards 
didacticity, is shared with some conservative archaeologists. They believe the purpose 
of restorations should only be the rescue of the ancient material, without concern 
for the fullness of forms, and speak of the didactic principle as ‘lulling the vulgar 


40 See Hegel (1993, 53). 

41 See Hegel (1991, 23). 

42 See Lambrinoudakis’ opinion in Petrakos (1996). 
43 Akind of traditional kilt. 
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herd’.“* They sometimes pursue their justification through the appraisal of foreign 
practices, only to have other members point out foreign failures (Italian restorations 
on the Dodecanese and in Pompeii being major examples) and the state-of-the-art 
progress in Greek restorations. The latter are the outcome of relevant work since 
the establishment of the Greek state in 1833, but also of fifty years of uninterrupted 
work on difficult and continuing restoration projects, as we will see in the following. 
Outcomes are played out in well-publicized battles highlighting both transformations 
in relevant disciplinary contributions (archaeologists, because of their disciplinary 
limitations, tend to play supporting roles in the arena of restorations) and the intensive 
formation of a national aesthetic line. 

The Legal Advisor almost unexceptionally follows the Central Administration’s 
proposals and the GS’s vote, while preventing the CAC from committing any faux 
pas. The representatives of other co-responsible ministries offer their expertise on 
technical and legal issues within their competence. But according to some other 
members of the CAC, this zeal represents a costless relief of real feelings they cannot 
express in their own ministry. Various other independent people have joined and left 
the CAC without creating a tradition. 


External Powers 


External pressures come from politicians, various state agencies and interested 
private parties who intervene directly or indirectly through various formal or 
informal channels. Apart from issues being referred back to the CAC by the Minister 
of Culture on the grounds of new evidence, a device often abused before 1981, other 
channels include the 1981 opening-up and local authorities’ representation. The 
most archaeologically-minded President of the Republic was the twice President, 
Konstantinos Karamanlis. His interventions were distinguished by a paternalistic, 
general, disinterested concern with issues of national importance, evidencing a 
deep belief in archaeology’s ideological and economic aspects. They included 
excavation and the preservation of highly symbolic sites through the establishment 
of new museums and the efficiency of the Archaeological Service in human and 
material resources. But not all of the presidential demands were immediately and 
unanimously accepted by the CAC in the period 1981-5. 

The governmental will and relevant issues within the CAC’s authority are 
represented by GSs. These commonly relate to major infrastructural projects in 
protected areas. The usual argument employed is the project’s urgent necessity 
and its importance ‘for the public good’. The first socialist party GS ‘particularly 
appreciated the negative votes’ against the requests of the President of the Republic,* 
but he tried persistently to extract the Council’s approval for governmental plans. 
Referral of an issue by the Minister of Culture may be an indirect form of pressure. 
Resistance to it, depending on heritage’s general social appreciation, was augmented 
in the second sub-period. Aside from the appearance of new evidence, issues may 


44 Act 36/2.11.89, and see also debates in Petrakos (1996). 
45 Act 35/16.11.81. 
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be referred back because of their complications and data insufficiencies. Until 1981 
there were frequent referrals for the re-examination of private investment projects 
which were resisted as much as possible, particularly when monuments at stake 
were of major importance. At the time, approval of certain issues was conclusively 
refused, even when they were referred back more than once. Around the late 1970s 
pressure grew, supported by the Ministry of Industry, for investments in Corinth, a 
city favourably situated for industrial investments at the mouth of the Peloponnese, 
80 kilometres from Athens. The CAC was in a relatively weak position, because of 
persistent referrals of relevant issues by the Minister of Culture. At the time some 
concessions were granted, albeit with marginal majority, that the next investors 
used as bad precedents.“ Simultaneously, expropriations were taking place in the 
Ancient Corinth area” to allow for the enhancement of excavated buildings, either 
by the Greek state or by the American School at Athens. Older plans for the area, 
promoted by Greek politicians and the American School, included moving the whole 
of the settlement to allow for unhindered excavations.** From 1980 onwards the 
Archaeological Service tried to control these polluting investments by imposing 
zoning regulations, and relevant issues concerned the Council in successive sessions. 
During discussions, representatives of the local authorities and local MPs were often 
present. Against all pressures, a strict zoning protection of the wider area of Ancient 
Corinth was approved by the CAC.” Issues were still referred back after 1981, but a 
wholly different language came into use: the social character and the importance for 
local communities and people began to be emphasized. 

As the Minister of Culture between 1981 and 1990, and again from 1993 until 
her death in 1994, the actress Melina Mercouri certainly left the imprint of her 
temperament and glamour. She committed herself deeply to causes such as the return 
of Greek cultural treasures, the country’s projection through international exhibitions, 
and the new institution of an annual cultural capital of Europe, starting with Athens 
in 1984. The repatriation campaign is presently gaining impetus. Contrary to other 
politicians’ more generalized visions, an MPs’ recorded presence is almost always 
related to resolving problems of communities or individuals in their constituency, 
using the argument of ‘dire local needs’, or the “basic demand’ — used for justifying 
action politically — for constructing roles of competent ‘claimants’.*° In the light of 
post-1981 institutions for more public information and participation, the Nomarchs 
(heads of Counties) lobbied with locals for the implementation of local, multi-layered 
urban, investments and infrastructure planning. Their presence at CAC sessions was 
a way of boosting local development plans and interests. 

Non-political pressure came from other state agencies, whose planning and 
actions, such as in respect of land-use permits, can disrupt Archaeological Service 
efforts when they disregard the obligation to respect heritage. The belief that relevant 
policies are secondary and should not, therefore, forbid and obstruct economic ones 


46 Acts 36/7.9.78, 32/31.7.79 and 44/13.11.79. 

47 Acts 32/31.7.79 and 37/11.9.79. 

48 Mentioned in Act 13/15.4.86. 

49 Act 12/5.4.88. 

50 On the latter, see Psychopedis and Getimis (1989, 72). 
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was not confined to many state agencies. It was shared by some intellectuals too,” 
because patrimony-related aesthetic judgments recently started being articulated, 
particularly when less known archaeological sites are concerned. 

Various individual and joint private interests can use both lobbying and formal 
channels: their presence at CAC meetings is legitimate when necessary for an issue’s 
multi-sided examination, and enables them to ask officially for its re-examination, if 
they think it misjudged. While large interests pursue land speculation, petty interests 
usually refer to the building or renewal of a house. There is a distinct difference in the 
way the CAC sees petty and large interests, in that it cannot easily ignore potential 
big investments that will substantially affect the national or local economies. 

Contacts with foreign archaeological schools are continuous and mainly refer 
to approval of widely ranged initiatives. Foreign schools and archaeologists as 
individuals sometimes criticize Greek practices directly: the proposal to use the 
small uninhabited historical island of Kynosoura, close to Piraeus port, as a coal 
store aroused foreign reactions in 1981, and a protest from German archaeologists. 
Indeed, there is always an international ‘court’ anxious to castigate Greek irregularities. 
Greece, contrastingly, does not seem to react to similar cases elsewhere. However, 
foreign irregularities in Greece, like unlicensed freedoms, are not rare. 


The Synthesis of Powers 


The CAC’s efforts to compose and accommodate antithetic needs, striving over 
territorial rights and expression, brings all these trends to a tempestuous convergence, 
generating internal and external abrasive interactions as witnessed in the proceedings. 
Battles refer to the propriety and limits of heritage protection. Their fervour is due 
to the involvement of participants’ complete value-systems — aesthetic, political or 
moral — the subjectivity of members’ criteria (see below), the varying degree of their 
visual imagination, and their contradictory expectations from restorations. These 
arguments re-define and enlarge the Council’s aesthetic and ideology, and mark the 
difference between the two sub-periods. Aesthetic contradictions of even the same 
people, often finding themselves torn between two loyalties, are distressing, but also 
beneficial because they allow some breathing space for alternative views and new 
social evolutions. 

Crises have, on occasion, even threatened the whole system with collapse: either 
the CAC was taken to the edge or others were placed in a critical position; then 
hasty and patched up exits were pursued. This has cast the CAC in the roles of both 
reprimander and defendant. The strongest means non-employee members have to 
defend their beliefs is resignation. Perhaps the deepest crisis the CAC has had to 
face since 1974 took place in 1975 when fourteen professors (regular and reserve 
members) resigned protesting against a planned complex of shipyard, cement 
plant and refinery in the beautiful, historic bay of Pylos in the Peloponnese.” This 
would have set a precedent for the impossibility of protecting any cultural values 


51 Ibid. 
52 Act 2/26.1.82. 
53 Philippides (1990), and proceedings. 
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or environment, according to a letter of resignation™ to the Minister of Culture, 
and the press of the time.” The Council members also protested against the law*® 
that removed the Council’s decisive authority, as mentioned earlier. The planned 
investment was not realized, finally for reasons that included as much the Council’s 
unanimous reaction and public furore, as the shipbuilding industry’s decline at that 
time, which undermined investment prospects. In other cases of detrimental action 
taken by co-responsible state agencies, crisis avoidance has been variously pursued, 
but only up to a point: in one of the greatest archaeological destructions of recent 
years in Greece, when much of the sanctuary of Apollo on Cos was bulldozed for 
the construction of a hotel in late 1981,” charges were laid against the local planning 
agency of the Ministry of Public Works and its functioning was investigated. The 
CAC can motivate prosecution against those responsible for damages of antiquities,* 
but the CAC has also been the defendant, since, on occasions, various interested 
parties felt damaged and took legal action.” 


The Application of Theoretical Principles 


The CAC incorporates a set of aesthetic and ethical principles of archaeological 
practice and protection prioritization, impregnating decisions and reflecting members’ 
attitudes on national issues and the country’s position globally. Present theoretical 
debates in Greece influence everyday practices well beyond the defence of the grand 
and exceptional, such as the Athenian Acropolis: we are witnessing a process of 
extensive modernization in matters cultural, including conscious efforts to establish 
rules for the game, starting from the aesthetic level. Even if these processes refer to 
a partial policy, the seeds of a general trend are already present because of the effects 
of diffusion to the rest of the public sphere,” visible in the case of the Athens Metro 
(see Figure 6.3). 

The CAC’s academic members are usefully involved in the direct application and 
teaching of these principles, although sometimes absolute scientific correctness must 
be compromised because of urgent needs for intervention and of insufficient material 
means to lavish equally on all monuments. 

Although the ethics of archaeological practices is on contemporary agendas,*! 
Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics opined that a common universal ethic is 
impossible. Divergent partial rationalities are usual in modern societies.” Criteria 
on which people draw build up ‘selective traditions’ because they are culturally and 


54 Of the 11 December 1975. 

55 For example, Avgi (1975). 

56 Law 159/1975. 

57 Acts 19/23.11.82 and 5/7.2.83. 

58 Act 39/25.9.79. 

59 Evidenced by legal documents registered in the proceedings. 
60 See also Laszlo and Vitanyi (1985). 

61 See Winter (1984); Fowler (1993). 

62 Offe (1996, 22). 

63 Raymond Williams in Billington et al. (1991, 48). 
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Figure 6.3 The Panepistimion [University] Metro station 


Note: Local archaeological finds are exhibited here, too, following museological standards. 


Source: Author. 
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socially determined. Production of ‘second nature’™ (namely human-made nature) 
is subject to values embedded in this selective tradition, which are not universal and 
definitive abstractions — though often portrayed thus“ — but the product of social 
groping with praxis and power, as well as with myth, ideology/ies and the external 
environment. Indeed, the Greek viewpoint is less concerned with the Western 
establishment of value through purpose.“ The older, indigenous legislation seems 
indifferent towards the ‘purposeful’ use of antiquities, preferring ‘abstract’ and 
‘absolute’ protection, while imported legislation or declarations reflect concern with 
heritage use-values reminiscent of Alois Riegl. 

In forming the legislation, decision-makers were faced with practical and social 
needs and pressures pertaining to a city with a huge historical past and a booming 
population such as Athens, but also with ideological problems of prioritization, most 
clearly manifest in the demolition of ancient Byzantine churches and Byzantine or 
Hellenistic complexes in favour of excavations and enhancement of the idealized 
ancient Greek and Roman antiquity.‘ But while universal, situational and humanistic 
criteria are current in the United States, temporal, qualitative, and symbolic ones 
are more relevant in Greece. Temporal criteria involve a different evaluation of 
Greek history’s various stages, whereby the classical period is still prioritized over 
all others. However, the breadth of protection is increasing rapidly for monuments 
from other times and of foreign civilizations following re-assessment of history 
during the 1950s and 1960s. The proceedings reveal increased care for various 
Ottoman monuments, although memory of the terrible, massive September 1955 
destruction of Greek monuments and properties in Constantinople, and the ensuing 
equally massive deportations, are still fresh.’”? Such goodwill gestures, of course, 
raise issues of mutuality. In any case, the mid-1990s Turkish plans to convert Hagia 
Sofia from museum to mosque were not realized following extensive outcry, both 
internal and external.” 

Qualitative criteria refer to rarity, representativeness, condition and quality, 
while symbolic ones refer more directly to ideological aspects of monuments. This 
evaluation, and also the universal ‘soul’ of monuments (an echo of both Kant’s and 
Hegel’s aesthetic here) are very important. As regards archaeological landscapes, 
the CAC, aware of ancient myths on landscape sanctity,” favours environmental 
authenticity. This translates as a close preservation of the landscape in its ancient form, 
which in practice means maintaining the purity of a monument’s vicinity in terms of 
original geographical features like hills or rivers, the absence of eye-sores in the shape 
of architecture and manufacturing, especially smoke-stacks, and, if this is impossible, 


64 See Harvey (1993a); O’Keefe and Smith (1996). 

65 Billington et al. (1991). 

66 Harvey (1993a). 

67 See Dunnell (1984). 

68 Kalpaxis (2003) mentions relevant intricacies at work in the Stadium restoration and 
the building of Zappeion close to the Temple of Zeus Olympios. 

69 See Dunnell (1984). 

70 Kathimerini (1995). 

71 Ta Nea (1996b). 

72 See discussion on Olympia urban planning in Act 3/27.1.87. 
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the isolation of industry through green belts. For example, the Council, fearful of 
the bad Eleusis precedent (see below), forbade the construction of a cement plant 
at Nafpaktos, despite its great distance on the opposite shore of the Corinthian gulf, 
because of anticipated visual problems with its fumes.” Maintenance of this purity 
also involves the creation of extended, didactic archaeological zones in urban spaces, 
and the use of local plants in archaeological sites. The CAC aims at a combination of 
spatial activities, like archaeological protection, cultural events, tourism andrecreation. 
Some members still find irresistible certain older archaeologists’ dreams of radical 
interventions, such as the removal of whole communities adjacent to archaeological 
sites in Corinth and Olympia.” Indeed, developmental imageries include radical 
geographical interventions, like immense recoveries of whole subterranean worlds 
and the formation of extensive networks of archaeological ‘corridors’. 

Attitudes to national questions refer to the visual, emotional, symbolic and 
temporal experience of urban spaces, the need for documentation, and the limits 
and meanings of the ‘authentic’ experiencing of ancient ruins. Eleusis, a town close 
to Athens, the site of an age-old sanctuary (see Figure 4.3) provides an example 
of extreme deterioration of an archaeological site and its surroundings because the 
area was allocated to polluting industries (shipyards, cement factories, chemical 
substances) in the early 1960s, a time of intensive industrialization. The cement plants 
were initially founded away from the archaeological site, but gradually destroyed 
ancient towers and the Sanctuary of the god Pan, and raised chimney-stacks on the 
site’s boundaries (cf. the poem at the beginning of this chapter). Restorations can 
prevent the severe violation of ancient landscapes like these because they inspire re- 
discovery and the re-appreciation of urban space dynamics around antiquities.” To 
alleviate the situation, the CAC blocked the further development of a large cement 
factory,” and invited local authorities and representatives of the factories’ staff to 
participate in decisions over the factories’ future. Global aspects are reflected in the 
enlargement of scientific participation with the direct involvement of many foreign 
specialists in relevant technical and aesthetic issues — initiatives unprecedented 
elsewhere — and the appropriation of foreign experience, which means constantly 
searching for the right blend of imported and autochthonous ideas. In recent years 
a sense of national self-reliance has evolved, easily identifiable in the outstanding 
restoration works for the Athenian Acropolis, as we will see below. 

In trying to accommodate building needs, the CAC faces two main problems: the 
highly possible existence of relics in, or on, a land plot, and the adjustment of new 
buildings in archaeological landscapes. Dealing with these problems depends on the 
quality and importance of the ruins involved, the possibility of creating substantial 
archaeological sites, and the land price. The Fund for Expropriations of the MoC 


73 Act 39/26.9.78. 

74 Acts 13/15.4.86 and 3/27.1.87 respectively. 

75 Eleusis was initially shaped as an industrial town of heavy industry (cement industries, 
refineries, oil-factories, chemical industries) as a result of the refugee settlement located 
there in 1924 (see Leontidou 1989, 178). An older proposal for restorations in the Eleusis 
archaeological site was mentioned in Act 26/22.7.86. 

76 Acts 31/22.9.81 and 14/21.10.82. 
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cannot always match the pace of expropriations. When in suspense, these cause 
constant frictions between the Ministry and individual proprietors. Solutions range 
from ‘inflexibility’ (full conservation) to conciliation (destruction of less significant 
antiquities after documentation) and include everything in-between. Low land prices 
coupled with space for manoeuvre, as for the island of Lemnos, promotes ambitious 
solutions. The impact of decisions may then be dramatic: for the ancient city of 
Abdera, the CAC decided to free the whole archaeological site from illegal housing in 
exchange for equal public land.” Equally, the illegal settlement built on the ancient city 
of Orchomenos was completely expropriated, against opposition from the locality. 

Former omissions and mistakes can cause bad precedents, leading to irreversible 
situations. This happens because of communication bottlenecks between MoC 
departments, the aesthetic of some archaeologists, grey authority areas, insufficient 
supervision of the application of decisions, and the urgency of building activity 
in Greece. The Ministry is trying to correct these malfunctions. Bad precedents 
are invoked by older members and past mistakes are avoided. Apart from the 
morphological conditions in zones of graded restrictions, tourist and industrial 
establishments are often forbidden. If a licence is granted ‘on sufferance’, specific 
aesthetic regulations are included. The crucial problem of matching new constructions 
to historical and archaeological environments is resolved through small volumes and 
‘traditionalizing’ forms, depending on local architectural idioms. This aesthetic is 
preferred to dynamic forms for fear of grave architectural mistakes. That modern 
architecture can provide highly successful answers to this problem is not disputed 
even by conservative archaeologists, who display a useful aesthetic discontinuity on 
this occasion. But bureaucratic aesthetics may be at work even without any explicit 
provisions and architects may be forced to passively follow given patterns.” 

The use of any archaeological site is restricted by the physical condition of the 
monuments, and by ideological objections. Generally, the older the monuments, the 
less exposed to use. Limited ‘bearing capacity’, particularly of monuments in ruinous 
condition, also restricts possible uses. The Council discourages the use of ancient sites 
for political purposes, confirming their profile as social cement. Policy for ancient 
theatres, dating from the modern revival of ancient drama by great Greek actors in 
the 1950s, calls, for ideological reasons, for the ‘recycling of monuments, because 
apart from the economic aspects (for example, tourism), it involves evaluating the 
spectacle (the closer to the ancient drama the better) and prioritizing ancient over later 
tradition. However, the sporadic experiments to open other archaeological spaces to 
artistic use, although conducive to refreshingly unusual urban experiences, could not 
create any steady tradition due to archaeologists’ despondency over damages caused 
to monuments.” The CAC is also involved, with mixed feelings, in a steady policy 
of successive Greek governments to approve and organize exhibitions of ancient art 
abroad. Ministers of Culture believe that such exhibitions can have influential and 
lasting impacts particularly when framed by other events, like visual arts, theatre 
performances, publications and conferences. 


77 Act 27/25.8.81. 
78 Ministry of Culture (1987a). 
79 Act 22/17.6.86. 
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Although theoretically the CAC shows no flexibility, even when considering 
the potential development of sites, there seem to exist some unwritten principles 
governing its function, discernible when more closely examining the decision- 
making ‘backstage’. Cases in which the members, particularly the theoretically- 
minded ones, have to water down their orthodoxy, include isolated relics or whole 
complexes that cannot, in the foreseeable future, constitute a unit because of 
prohibitively high land prices and because they represent secondary archaeological 
and aesthetic importance. Considerable flexibility has been shown, especially 
since 1981, in investment projects of companies directly or indirectly controlled 
by the state, particularly when a development licence is secured by co-responsible 
state agencies, and the issue is brought repeatedly for discussion. This flexibility 
causes some to raise the subject of the (un)equal treatment of other institutions or 
individuals:* the establishment of an industrial unit for gold extraction by METBA 
(a subsidiary of the government-controlled Bank of Industrial Development), for 
which the company had carte blanche from the Ministry of Industry, was presented 
to the CAC®*! as being of national importance. This happened despite the cautiousness 
of the local Ephor, who feared that the project would contaminate and degrade the 
ancient port and monuments of Amfipolis, a very important Macedonian city, and 
warnings from the National Council of Environmental Protection that the area, close 
to the river Strymon’s Delta, was a highly preservable area of wildlife reproduction. 
The Council’s position was more delicate because of the company’s almost 
insuperable difficulties in finding an alternative location and the government’s wish 
to facilitate the realization of this investment. Despite that, the Council gave only a 
marginal, conditional approval, circumscribed by heavy conditions of environmental 
and archaeological protection.’ Later, when these were not met, approval was 
withdrawn.® 

The AYET-Heracles Cement Co. and its subsidiaries, controlled by the National 
Bank of Greece, pursued, and enjoyed for years, exceptional treatment and privileges 
so that Greek cement could maintain its competitive position in international 
markets. For example, the company extracted raw materials from places like 
the volcanic island of Thera (or Santorini), a place of unique beauty, where they 
continued opening-up new quarries in the caldera,* a site of breathtaking views with 
various flora and fauna, to the detriment of other activities (like local agriculture 
and tourism). By exploiting the tolerance of the Ministry of Industry, and against all 
prohibitions of the MoC, they defied the latter’s struggles to save antiquities that lay 
covered for thousands of years under the thick layer of volcanic materials. This semi- 
illegal activity led to an ‘island’ of antiquities of Early Cycladic-Middle Cycladic 
settlements hanging 30 metres above the surrounding level, artificially shaped by 
the AYET. The CAC finally managed to maintain the area’s characterization as 


80 For example, Katimertzi (1990). 

81 Which tried to stop it, Act 32/29.3.81. 

82 Acts 25/4.8.81 and 30/15.9.81. 

83 Act 11/27.9.82. 

84 Anenormous ‘sinking’, following collapse of the roof of magmatic chambers, because 
of volcanic activity. 
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an archaeological site and to constitute an interdisciplinary Committee under the 
Ministry’s auspices to formulate proposals for an all-embracing regulation.** This 
determination was strengthened by Thera’s inclusion in UNESCO’s Catalogue of 
International Heritage. In March 1992 the company was sold off by the conservative 
New Democracy government to an Italian multinational, emphasizing the need to 
pose questions regarding the responsibility for violations of valuable landscapes 
tolerated in the name of the national economy. Relative flexibility becomes an issue 
again when the CAC deals with problems caused by state omissions, law violations 
or inter-state disagreements. The CAC is responsive to public and private — even 
petty — interests to honour past commitments, and to its architects’ approbation of 
proposed investments’ high aesthetic standards. The disciplinary aesthetic comes 
into play again. The ‘human’ dimensions of an issue, particularly combined with 
serious investment prospects, may also attract sympathy. If the CAC is the battlefield 
for clashing interests, it also internalizes the positive aspects of Greeks’ bonds to 
their heritage. Private initiative coming from ‘enlightened’ segments of the Greek 
society has been very active in terms of setting-up collections, buying antiquities 
from foreign auction houses, and even establishing excellent private Museums.*° 
There is also evidence of local groups lobbying to defend ancient ruins or natural 
features. 

The Council has often lamented the lack of a crystallized museum policy in 
a country where only one tenth?” of its treasures are in museums, and where new 
artefacts come to light all the time. The spectrum of interests affected by the Council 
is expressed characteristically by those involved in decisions regarding the location 
of new museums. Hence economic (for example, tourism-related) questions as well 
as matters of national symbolism and regional pride are all at stake when issues 
revolving around museums are tabled. So too are the careers of archaeologists and 
of other experts: President Karamanlis’s motives for intervening in support of the 
foundation of a local museum at Dion, for which the archaeologist who unearthed 
Dion also fought,** were obviously centred on the political dimensions of the age- 
long Greek civilization in Macedonia. The fierce battle over a new archaeological 
museum in Vergina,*” won by the local people, is instructive: within two decades 
this small town saw its fortune and fame dramatically amplified following the 
discovery of astonishing finds, among which the tomb of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great. 

The extension of the Kerameikos Museum” and the foundation of the Athens 
Archaeological Museum” were, on the contrary, central demands of the MoC 
archaeologists and the planners of the Ministry of Public Works. The former needed to 
house an immense number of artefacts and amount of documentation, and the latter to 


85 Acts 4/31.1.83, 17/16.5.89 and 32/12.10.89. 
86 To Vima (199 1a; 1991b). 

87 Estimation of experts interviewed. 

88 Act 36/26.11.81. 

89 Act 29/23.8.88. 

90 Act 48/13.12.79. 

91 Acts 34/30.9.86 and 3/24.1.89. 
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see the museum as the apex of the planned enhancement of the area of Plato’s Academy. 
Foreign schools are also involved in museum policy through the construction of 
local museums for their finds.” On the burning issue of the coordination between 
the CAC and other branches of central government, I will adopt the belief” that the 
main evaluation for every policy is its succeeding in accomplishing development, 
or reproduction, by being articulated with other policies. Greek literature and the 
press™ ceaselessly point out that relations between central agencies are characterized 
by difficulties ranging from frequent misunderstandings to competitiveness. There 
seemingly exists a geography of central—local coordination, and of local sensitivity 
towards the national and local heritage, shaped by parameters like local conditions 
and networks of social relationships and values. Planning in practice provides the 
state with multiple choices and allows it to ‘legalize’ independent decisions and 
actions, without attention to social or scientific rationality. This indeed happened in 
the 1960s, but is not confirmed by the present research horizons. 

Social consciousness of spatial problems rose incomparably following the fall 
of the Junta in 1974. A new round of regulation policies was launched in the late 
1970s” and became crucial from 1983 until 1986, the time of an unprecedented 
crusade to regulate urban and regional growth through multi-faceted planning. The 
new regulation arsenal included institutional and administrative measures, but was 
hindered by a lack of documentation, dubious property titles and land fragmentation, 
forcing land policies to adjust to existing property structures and limiting them to 
secondary improvements.” But reform policies have also borne fruit, as most Greek 
cities during the socialist government’s years of office were subjected to intensive 
planning.” And productive collaboration between the CAC and the Ministry of 
Public Works resulted in zoning protection for various ancient sites like Epidauros, 
Mycenae and Vravron.”* Grey areas of authority between the Ministries of Culture 
and of Public Works are still causing problems, but are presently being tackled: the 
Ministry of Public Works will stop works immediately after discovering antiquities, 
while simultaneously the MoC will act immediately to avoid unnecessary delays.” 
Good coordination was the rule between the CAC and the Ministry of Tourism. 

In 1984 a bitter and well-publicized battle of disciplinary and departmental 
aesthetic values erupted between the three ministries of Culture, of Planning and 
Environment, and of Public Works. The issue was the Ministry of Public Works’ plan 
to enlarge and tarmac the Sacred Way that used to connect Athens to Eleusis (see 


92 Act 5/13.3.79. 

93 See Getimis (1989). 

94 Getimis (1989); Psychopedis and Getimis (1989); Philippides (1990); Katimertzi 
(1990). 

95 A relevant discussion is included in the study Regulation of Regional Planning 
Parameters for Attica of the Ministry of Public Works, Act 31/5.8.78. 

96 See Getimis (1989). 

97 For example, Marathon after 1979 (Act 34/21.8.79), Corinth after 1980 (Act 
24/8.7.80), Olympia after 1984 (according to the Draft Presidential Decree of 21.8.84 for 
Ancient Olympia zoning). 

98 See Acts 27/25.8.81 and 31/5.8.78. 

99 Ta Nea (1996b). 
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Figure 6.1). A wealth of antiquities is to be found under both sides of the Sacred 
Way, in ancient times a linear extension of the Kerameikos Cemetery, close to the 
Ancient Agora. 

The growing social importance of the ancient patrimony is reflected in this battle 
being one of the reasons why a little later the ministries of Planning and Public 
Works merged into one. The lesson learned here — that interventions initiated by the 
action of other agencies necessitate extreme care — was useful in the case of a project 
affecting the vital interests of the Athens population, the construction of a subway 
system. This project has been especially complicated because of the city’s extended, 
anticipated and discovered field of subterranean antiquities. In this case the MoC, 
with its responsible Ephorates, have collaborated fairly smoothly with the Ministry 
of Public Works.'” The works proved to be the most expanded dig ever in Athens. 
It necessitated not only seventy thousand square metres of systematic excavations 
that brought to light numerous findings enlightening aspects of Athenian history,'” 
but also special construction methods, additional MoC staff, highly costly delays, 
discussion in the European Union Committee of the threats to the Kerameikos 
ancient cemetery,'™ and re-tracing the line to avoid dangers.' The role of the press 
in publicizing modernizing central policies, the struggles of specialists, and public 
tolerance are very important. Indeed, the distance between a social réverie and its 
realization must be paved with more than one parallel process. 

While potentially detrimental industrial investments were the most controversial 
issue in the first sub-period, causing frictions between the CAC and external powers, 
investments of state-controlled industries, big projects demanding coordination, and 
restoration issues were the most controversial in the second. The first of these issues 
— investments of state-controlled industries — divided the CAC and external interests, 
while the second and third divided ‘the old core’, into modernists (academics, 
supported by reformer archaeologists) on the one hand, and Ruskinean Romantics 
(representatives of the MoC’s Department of Restoration, supported by conservative 
archaeologists) on the other. This was especially the case when aspects of restoration 
such as didacticity, authenticity, form and texture were discussed. These divisions 
arose on the basis of the principles and international declarations mentioned, as well 
as Greek additions to them (for example, the reversibility of interventions, heightened 
concern with the antiquities’ environment), and revolved around work on the Athenian 
Acropolis and other restorations still in progress." However, members agreed on, 
and promoted, an enlargement of scientific participation and responsibility though 
international fora.'°’ Turmoil created by architects is not matched by battles over 
purely archaeological practices, like critiques on research methods, publications, and 
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the quality of excavations: debate on, and public responses to, architectural practices 
are much more developed. 


A Brief Assessment 


And the country like the big plane leaf 
swept away by the torrent of the sun 
with the ancient monuments 
and the present sorrow 

Seferis, The King of Asini 


We have had a good taste here of the extraordinary range of social realities and of 
problems related to the Greek ancient tangible patrimony. The CAC, in this epic 
of continuous battles, with victories, losses and compromises, has preceded and 
motivated a greater awareness in Greek society. Victories include contributions to the 
sharpening of views on social destination and aesthetic contribution of built heritage, 
and the conscious selection of initiatives to secure its future. The CAC dreams of 
alternative uses of urban space, cultivates a critical aesthetic approach to the past, and 
fearlessly appropriates it based on erudition. A certain iconoclasm is necessary when 
dealing with the past, as Ricoeur argues, supported by Nietzsche." The CAC is a 
site of fermentation and a space for learning, where the different aesthetics spawned 
by styles of governing, levels of authority, interests, public spheres, and degrees 
of material interpretation of ideas and ideals mingle, exposing their strengths and 
weaknesses, be they institutional, organizational or coordinational. It has managed 
to maintain an important degree of credibility and authority in a country highly 
susceptible to doubt, demystification and ridicule, providing a reason to be more 
optimistic about how things can evolve in the sphere of state responsibility, not only 
towards the past, but in other domains too. 

As an important laboratory of developmental trajectories, the CAC attests to an 
emerging critical regionalism,” indicated by the recent research of various strands. "° 
Although seemingly only concerned with isolated ‘cases’, the CAC, in looking for 
the legitimate interface between the ancient and the modern world, raises implicit or 
explicit demands for more integrated and coordinated national development, aspects 
of which include the prohibition of aesthetic deterioration (according to the principles 
described), a concern with the aesthetics of industrial products, and policies on land 
use and infrastructure. Far-reaching solutions, corresponding to Greek historical and 
geographical characteristics, have been promoted whenever feasible. 

Today, archaeology-related practices in Greece are at the very heart of social 
becoming, raising issues of extreme importance and turning them into arenas of social 
experiments, of new policies, and new development potentialities. Archaeological 


108 See Ricoeur (1990, 240). 

109 For a discussion of critical regionalism in architecture see Amourgis (ed.) (1991); 
Frampton (1992); Lefaivre and Tzonis (2003). 

110 For example, anthropological by Herzfeld (1988; 1991); historical by Gallant 
(1995). 
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policy, comparable with the grand architectural experiments of 1980s France, is 
important to both parties that have governed Greece in the last twenty years. This is 
proven by the value attributed to preservation policies, long followed with unshakeable 
dedication, and unsurpassed by any state policies during years of considerable 
political turmoil. This happened against variations in policy prioritization and public 
participation and despite the fact that in heritage management, as in other state 
policies, certain social dreams must be transposed into ideological spheres, waiting 
for more propitious circumstances for future implementation. Archaeology-related 
policies, centred around material aspects of the environment, which were neglected 
by utopian thinkers,'"' can keep this potential alive by sharpening social imagination 
and by bridging the gap between utopias and social realities. 

Conflicts on urban conservation prove that ideology refers to immediate material 
conditions, but also that state institutions supersede by far the role of ruling-class 
vehicles for self-reproduction: the manipulation of monuments is the manipulation 
of the self-understanding of a people. While this reality does not fully justify the 
historicist school’s false consciousness thesis, discussed earlier (Chapter 1, note 43), 
the fact that ideology is very conscious — never as hypnotizing as to make people 
forgetful of personal interests, even when dealing with the very heart of the Greek 
state’s establishment (that is, national archaeological wealth) — does not fully justify 
Althusser’s beliefs either. Indeed, the presence of antiquities promotes an ideological 
dialectic between a state-sustaining ideology and an interest-advancing one. 

This scheme conforms to the Aristotelian coexistence of diversity and unity, 
which is indispensable for the formation of political subjects. "!? Distinction between 
the two was less clear-cut in the first period reviewed, under the conservative 
government. Indeed, bonds between the two are contingent upon the economic 
environment, national and local traditions, the country’s sense of external security, 
and the emancipation of local societies through both social struggles and the 
introduction of new institutions. In fact the latter can promote a widened awareness 
of the self-realization of underprivileged groups. The extent of the CAC’s decisive 
status on important social reproduction issues and the aesthetic paradigm it 
generates, partly asymmetrical to its members’ social position, may be attributed to 
their defence of the former kind (patrimony-related ideology). This situation both 
differs from the top—bottom ideology pattern,'’? and needs vigilance on the part of 
the underprivileged, because in Greece economically dominant groups are presently 
making an unprecedented entrance in the space of culture, functioning as their own 
intellectuals, in pursuing economic profit and in looking for social hegemony. On a 
global level, the existence of differing national aesthetics, ideologies and priorities 
demands considerable efforts for promoting understanding and cooperation in a 
shared economic and cultural universality, and is contingent upon the establishment 
of symmetrical relations. 


111 See Lynch (1994, 57). 
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The role of the Greek state in its many faces and contradictions has indeed been 
dominant in the social choice between permanence and change during processes 
that look at binary oppositions only from the outside. The socialist government 
pursued an intensive de-bureaucratization of archaeological and aesthetic issues, 
and the creation of new tribunes for local authorities and local people. Although the 
localities have not always used this opportunity properly, the potential is there for 
appropriation of internal contradictions to open up new kinds of social development, 
as is becoming clear almost by the day. Hopefully, this will alleviate the poets’ 
sorrow in years to come. 


Chapter 7 


The Acropolis of Athens 
and its Immediate Environment: 
The Defence of a Myth 
by Modern Greek Society 


This chapter is concerned with the inner sanctum of ancient Greek civilization, the 
Athenian Acropolis, and the ways in which it is treated by modern Greek society, 
and incorporated into its present urban surroundings. Four main loci of enhancement, 
protection and preservation activity are critically presented: first, the top of the 
Acropolis Rock, on which stand the well-known classical masterpieces; second, the 
now preserved urban complex of neoclassical Athens on the slopes of the same hill, 
the rise of which to the status of monumentality has involved numerous arguments 
between particular segments of Greek society, such as architects, archaeologists 
and the local population; third, the new Acropolis Museum on the other side of the 
Acropolis; and fourth, the two landscaped zones in the area of the Acropolis, the one 
by the American School of Classical Studies for the Ancient Agora, at the foot of the 
Acropolis, and the other by the Greeks, for the area connecting the Acropolis with 
the hill of Philopappos (see Maps 7.1 and 7.2). The presentation is coupled, where 
appropriate, with recent designs and action in the area. 

In these modern forms of spatial intervention are reflected the layers of dialogue of 
Greek society in general, and of Athenian society in particular, with their history and 
their aesthetic, coupled with the aesthetic and symbolic proposals of the American 
School of Classical Studies for the symbolic and geographical heart of Athens. These 
interventions also reflect the multi-layered, open expectations of Greek society of 
itself, and its growing degree of aesthetic and scientific independence. This feverish 
mythopoeic activity is taking place in the context of the greatest foreign involvement 
in the history of preservations of historical or ancient sites so far. 

This chapter intends to exemplify many of the theoretical problems discussed 
in previous chapters. The Acropolis and its direct environment is certainly not an 
‘average’ archaeological site. But then, there are no average archaeological sites. 
Each one has its own individual character: for its aesthetic importance, the ingenuity 
of the architectural, technological and artistic solutions it proposes, the amount of 
research done on it, and its modern symbolic potential. For example, while some 
archaeological sites or monuments represent quintessential “Greekness’, others, like 
Sounion, stand for fluidity, the eternal, romantic dialogue between human creation 
and the elements — in this case the Aegean Archipelago — and flight; yet others, 
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Map 7.1 The Acropolis area: site position in Greece and in Attica 
Source: School of Geography, Oxford; made especially for author by the School cartographer. 


Map 7.2 Map of the Acropolis area, at the heart of modern Athens 


Source: School of Geography, Oxford; made especially for author by the School cartographer. 
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like the Epidauros theatre next to an Asklepieion,' represent the development of 
a particular cultural activity coupled with the process of healing; and still more, 
like the Temple of Zeus Olympios (Olympieion) in the proximity of the Acropolis, 
function as city boundaries (see Figures 7.1, 7.2 and 7.3). 


Figure 7.1 Sounion 


Source: Author. 


In this instance, however, the extraordinary qualities and respect accorded the 
Athenian Acropolis guarantee that many of the conflicts that arise with respect 
to lesser sites are not manifest here. Consequently, the types of complications 
characteristic of cases brought before the CAC are confined largely to questions of 
aesthetics, symbolism and technical debates regarding how best to achieve a given 
aesthetic or architectural goal. 

The Acropolis of Athens is chosen here as a case study for three main reasons. 
First, it is the national and international cultural, political and ideological ark that 
has enjoyed exceptional treatment by both Greek society and the Western world 
in general. No other Greek monument possesses to the same extreme degree the 
Acropolis’s symbolic potential. Second, this is, and has always been, a monumental 
complex in the heart of the city. For some very ancient periods, it was the city of 
Athens itself. And unlike other monumental archaeological spaces, such as Delphi, 
the Olympia or Epidauros, its location exposes it to the pressures and shortcomings 
of modern urban life. The Acropolis poses a great challenge to Greek society in the 


1 Asklepeios was a god of medicine. Born a mortal, he became so skilled in the art of 
medicine that he was able to raise the dead. Among his cult centres were Epidauros, Cos and 
Pergamon. 
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Figure 7.2 The Epidauros theatre 
Source: Author. 


Figure 7.3 Temple of Zeus Olympios (Olympieion), Hadrian’s Gate and the 
Stadium from the Acropolis, against Mount Hymettos 


Source: Author. 
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wide range of problems and issues it gives birth to, concerning the environment, 
aesthetics, urban planning, landscaping, preservation and modern architectural 
expression. The third reason for this choice is the outstanding nature of its building 
material, marble, which has contributed handsomely to its fame and has withstood 
the vicissitudes of time and people. Furthermore it has made preserving the buildings 
on the rock easier and more interesting; exactly the same material, from the quarries 
of the neighbouring Mount Penteli, continues to be used in its restoration. 

The Acropolis Rock presents four different, but interconnected sets of issues 
that give birth to conflicts between groups of specialists, and, in the case of Plaka, 
between specialists and the local people. First, the treatment of the buildings on the 
top of the Rock itself (see Illustration 7.1.), namely the Temple of Athena Nike (A), 
the Propylaia (B), the Parthenon (C) and the Erechtheion (D). 

Second, the treatment of the northern slope of the Rock, on which, as in ancient 
times, the old core of the modern city has climbed. Here Greek society found itself 
facing not only the dilemma of whether to sacrifice the picturesque quarter of Plaka 
(the old Athens) in the name of the full recovery of the ancient city, but also the 
challenge of a different kind of monument, that of a nineteenth-century urban 
ensemble. Third, the archaeological landscaping of the area next to the Acropolis, 
its aesthetics, and the interpretation of the site. We will ‘visit’, with critical 
predisposition, the landscaping by the American School and by the Greek Dimitri 
Pikionis for this area. The fourth issue is the almost unsurpassable challenge that 
the ‘absolute’ architecture and location of the buildings on the Rock pose to learned 
modern Greek architectural expression. 


The Acropolis Top and the Conflictual Nature of its Protection 


A brief description of the Acropolis and an outline of its conservation 
up to the 1970s 


The Acropolis occupies a conspicuous place in the heart of the Athens plain and dominates 
the city profile. The hill of the Acropolis has been the centre of the city or polis of Athens 
since antiquity. The Athens plain is bounded by four mountains (see Map 7.1). 

To the west, mount Aigaleon runs down to the sea. A pass through it carried 
the Sacred Way to the Thriasian plain and the town of Eleusis with the sanctuary 
of Demeter (see Chapters 5 and 6). To the north, Mount Parnes separated Athens 
from Thebe and Boiotia. To the northeast is Mount Penteli, source of the fine white 
marble used and exported by the Athenians for centuries. And to the southeast, 
closing Athens off from the rest of Attica, is Mount Hymettos, famous in antiquity 
for fine honey, ‘father of the Parthenon’ and ‘the quarry whence everything springs’ .? 
Indeed, many commentators insist that the Attic topography and light are key to 
understanding the architectural and spatial layout of the Rock. Sunlight in Attica 
attacks one like the stab of a sharp knife, particularly after the rain, a time cherished 
for the extreme clarity and brightness in the atmosphere. 


2 Leveque in Moullas and Mentzou (1995, 230). 
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Illustration 7.1 Diagram of the top of the Sacred Rock of the Acropolis 
buildings 
Source: Adapted from Browning (ed.) 1989. 


As a symbol both of democracy and of high cultural achievement, the Acropolis 
continues to cast its spell over the modern world’s imagination as it did in ancient 
times. Writes Plutarch six centuries after Pericles’ accomplishment: 
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Each one of them [the Rock buildings], people supposed, would take many generations to 
build, but in fact the entire project was carried through in the high summer of one man’s 
administration...It is this above all which makes Pericles’ works an object of wonder to us 
— the fact that they were created in so short a time and yet for all time. Each one possessed 
a beauty which seemed venerable the moment it was born, and at the same time a youthful 
vigor which makes them appear to this day as if they were newly built. (Plutarch 12-13, 
cited in Camp 2001, 74) 


‘The Acropolis’ is an established Western term for what in Greece is known as 
‘The Sacred Rock of the Acropolis’. The eradication of the Rock’s sacredness and 
rootedness in Western representations is instructive. The name’s transformation 
into a free-floating, disembodied signifier in Western thought bears the marks of a 
colonial appropriation by naming, by dissociating the meaning of the Sacred Rock 
from the contexts of Greek geography and history. For while it is true, as the painter 
Giorgio de Chirico (1989) so acutely noted, that the Sacred Rock often assumes the 
aura of a ‘stone vessel’ that ‘sails away’, persistent Western efforts to appropriate 
‘the Acropolis’ politically, economically and artistically have long threatened to 
uproot the meaning of the Sacred Rock from its particular embeddedness in Greek 
society and culture. Such threats have periodically provoked resistance on the 
part of the Greeks, whose struggles to build a state and forge a sense of national 
identity have been closely bound up with the interpretation of their architectural and 
archaeological patrimony. 

Although close perspectives of the Rock from the city centre are not always 
possible because of modern urban development, the Acropolis remains visible from 
all approaches to the city and dominates its profile. The area around the Rock has 
maintained its urban structure due to the ceaseless efforts of archaeologists, urban 
planners and architects. The Acropolis area can be roughly divided into five domains 
(see Map 7.2): 


e The top of the Acropolis (A); 

e The area occupied by the American excavation of the Athens Agora to the 
north-west (B); 

e The field of Greek landscaping that has connected the Acropolis to the 
Philopappos Hill to the west (C); 

e The zone of modern development (still under control in terms of building 
heights), and of the new Acropolis Museum to the south (D); 

e The area occupied by Old Athens, that climbs high on the side of the Acropolis 
to the north-east. 


This entire area is particularly busy in the summer, during the day because of the 
presence of some 15,000 visitors per day at peak times, and at night because of the 
festival held at the open-air theatre of Herodes Atticos (see Figure 7.4) on the southern 
slope of the Acropolis and also because of the taverns and cafés in Old Athens. 

The Acropolis is the centre of gravity of a network of archaeological sites in the 
urban centre. On the slopes of the Acropolis Rock itself not everything is accessible. 
The irrational element still nests in its caves under the plateau. These are still not 
integrated into any sort of landscaping. 
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Figure 7.4 Theatre of Herodes Atticos on the southern slope of the Acropolis 


Source: Author. 


The classical art of the Athenian Acropolis still holds sway as a norm of tangible 
beauty against which the state of architectural development of modern societies may 
be judged. Though this norm? has occasionally been challenged,* this has more often 
been on the basis of its interpretation and modes of appropriation — some of which 
were discussed earlier — rather than on the basis of its inherent qualities. 

Greek mythology is the arsenal and the foundation of Greek art.* Myth 
familiarizes human thought with abstractions and conveys an understanding of the 
essential. Myth has political functions, and it can support or reverse definitions 
of the civilized life, enlarge the sense of mortal limits,’ and satisfy the need for 
integrated meanings. 

The first inhabitants were established on the Acropolis in the Neolithic period, 
probably in 3000 BC. In the Late Helladic period (end of the fourteenth or start of 
the thirteenth century BC) a palace complex, and in the second half of the thirteenth 
century the Pelasgic Wall were built. From the end of the seventh century BC 
important buildings started to be erected. Few foundations have been found but 
the excavated marble and limestone sculptures testify to their existence and allow 
for their reconstruction in drawings. From the middle of the sixth century BC the 


For its special characteristics, see Boardman et al. (1989); Camp (1992). 
See, for example, Shohat and Stam (1994). 

Rose (1984); Griffin (1989). 

Dowden (1992). 
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Acropolis became devoted to the worship of gods, while it was used as a fortification 
until as late as 1835 AD. About thirty years after the end of the Persian wars (490— 
479 BC), Pericles inspired an architectural programme that made the construction of 
new large temples and sanctuaries possible. When the works started the democracy 
had already completed sixty years. 

Many unanswered questions related to the familiar and well-preserved Acropolis 
buildings still linger. Some specialists even argue that no other site has remained 
as opaque and problematic, which is likely due as much to the buildings’ inherent 
characteristics and abstruse originalities as the excessive enthusiasm of the first 
excavators.* The reconstruction of the Acropolis main buildings — the Parthenon, the 
Propylaia and the Erechtheion — was approved by the Demos (City of Athens) following 
Pericles’ proposal which appropriated the extremely favourable climate and the new 
importance of art and mythology. Building was a deeply symbolic act that combined 
thanking the gods for the historical victories of the former generation, making good 
the injuries inflicted by Persians upon the most sacred civic locus, and expressing the 
material, intellectual and artistic wealth and supremacy of the new generation. The 
little, gracious Athena Nike Temple was also included in the construction programme 
but realized a little later. Therefore, the Parthenon (see Figure 7.5), the apex of this 
programme, was simultaneously the symbol of Athenian democracy’s predominance 
over all other political regimes, the city cathedral, and the showcase of Athenian high 
technology, extraordinary sculpture, daring and original architecture. 


Figure 7.5 The Parthenon 


Source: Author. 


8 See Gruben (2000, 180-81); also for a sensitive and knowledgeable analysis of the 
Acropolis monuments and site. 
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This utterly modern ark incorporated age-long myth, urban history and religion. It 
was built between 447 BC and 438 BC, a record time for its sheer size and perfect 
craftsmanship, and was dedicated to Athena in August of the year of completion. 

The Parthenon of the Golden Age is not the first of the temples built in this 
predominant position on the Rock, but it is the structure that embodies and reflects 
through the intensity of all manner of structural antitheses and juxtapositions the 
‘inconceivably majestic beauty’ of its natural setting, while reverberating classical 
sculpture’s ‘crosswise movement’ and remaining in complex spatial dialogues with 
the other buildings. ‘A floating volume, a monumental lightness, a dynamic repose’,’ 
it set an unrepeatable standard for the Doric style with its new proportions, eight- 
column façade, rich sculptural decoration, solid Pentelic marble superstructure and 
extraordinary, calculated visual sophistications that necessitated the absence of 
straight lines. The Parthenon is a peripteral temple: its rectangular floor plan on a 
stylobate, a foundation of three steps on every side, is surrounded by a colonnade 
(8x17) of Doric columns. Before each of the two entrances stands a row of six 
columns, defining the space of the western opisthonaos and the eastern pronaos. The 
cella (body of the building) was subdivided into a larger eastern naos and a smaller 
western chamber, the treasury. The naos housed the chryselephantine cult statue of 
the goddess Athena, sculpted by Pheidias. The Parthenon decoration, unique in its 
richness, beauty and perfection, known as the Parthenon marbles, was created by 
the genius of the sculptor Pheidias as a brilliant study of Greek history and myth 
that can be fully appreciated only when restituted.'!° The Parthenon frieze depicts the 
Panathenaic Procession (see Figure 7.6). 

The metopes depict the Gigantomachy'' (eastern side), the Amazonomachy 
(western side), the Trojan War (northern side) and the struggle between Lapiths 
and Centaurs (southern side).'? The sculptures of the west pediment, which faces 
the Propylaia, narrated the contest between the gods Athena and Poseidon for the 
privilege to be the patron deity of the city (see also Chapter 1, note 1), while those of 
the east pediment the birth of Athena from Zeus’ head. 

The monument sustained major destruction from the arson of the Herulians 
in 267 AD. Most probably under the Byzantine emperor Justinian, the Parthenon 
was transformed into a Christian church. At that time there was also a systematic 
destruction of the north-east and western metopes, which were chiselled away, as well 
as the destruction of some of the pedimental sculptures. In 1460, after the Ottoman 
conquest of Byzantium, the Parthenon was transformed into an Islamic mosque with 
the addition of a minaret. The Parthenon was destroyed in 1687 by the bombardment 
of the Venetians, desperate to regain control of the Eastern Mediterranean from the 
Ottomans, during the siege of the Acropolis. The explosions blew down much of 
the building, but on their return the Turks built another, smaller mosque inside the 
ruined temple. The plundering of the monument started with the Venetians. Sixty 
years later the first systematic study of the monument was effected with the visit of 


9 Ibid., 191. 

10 See Ministry of Culture (2004). 
11 Struggle between Giants. 

12 See also Katimertzi (2003). 
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Figure 7.6 A slab of the Parthenon west frieze in the British Museum 
Source: Author. 
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Stuart and Revett in Athens, as we mentioned earlier. The next great blow was the 
plundering of the Parthenon’s sculpture, as well as of architectural and sculptural 
members from the Erechtheion by the agents of Lord Elgin (1801-13). Metopes, 
pedimental sculptures and the slabs of the frieze were removed, and the building was 
damaged in the process. The Parthenon also suffered serious damage during the two 
sieges of the Acropolis during the War of Independence against the Turks. Unlike 
other buildings, the Parthenon has never ceased to be admired (for example, by 
Plutarch in the second century AD as mentioned, but also by the Turk Evlia Celebi 
in the seventeenth century). 

Even before the Liberation of Greece the Athenians took particular care of the 
Acropolis. They took it on 10 June 1822 and kept it for four years during which they 
launched systematic cultural work. With the initiative of the Friends of the Muses they 
organized a first museum, excavations and enhancement of the monuments through 
the demolition of houses. In 1826 the Turks returned and remained on the Acropolis 
until three years after the liberation of the country in 1830, when the protocol of 
independence of Greece was signed in London. The liberation was also a landmark 
in the history of Greek classical monuments. Greece entered the mainstream of 
contemporary European thought in terms of protection and display of the antiquities. 
In 1833 Athens was declared the capital city. Immediately after the departure of the 
Turkish guard in April 1833, the flag of independence flew for the first time on the 
Acropolis and the work of clearing the site started with the demolition of the Turkish 
houses, but it continued being used as a fortress. Most classical monuments and the 
Turkish settlement had been reduced to a heap of ruins. There was a chaotic mass of 
column capitals, fragments of columns, jumbled marbles — large and small — mixed 
with bullets, cannon balls, human skulls and bones, many of which were near the 
slender Caryatids of the Erechtheion." 

The Bavarian architect Leo von Klenze asked King Otto of Greece, son of the 
Bavarian king, to remove the military and set out guidelines for rebuilding and 
excavations on the Acropolis. The main aims of these projects were to give the 
Acropolis the appearance of a picturesque ruin and to start the re-erection of the 
Parthenon from the northern side, which was more visible from the town and the 
palace, using in principle the authentic column drums. The site was characterized 
an exclusively archaeological one as early as 1833. After Liberation the first Greek 
archaeologist to commence excavation on the Acropolis was Kyriakos Pittakis, who 
did so in the spring of that year in a general climate of enthusiasm and unbounded 
admiration for antiquity. On 10 September 1834 the resetting in place of the column 
drums began, while the King sat inside the Parthenon on a throne decorated with 
olive, myrtle and laurel branches in a gesture seen as the rebirth of the nation. 
Work that started towards the end of December 1834, under the guidance of foreign 
architects (foreign architects and/or archaeologists being deeply involved in the 
design of neoclassical Athens and in the excavation and restoration works of that 


13 The Caryatids are attributed to Alkamenis or Agorakritos, two of the most famous 
sculptors of their time. The Caryatid second from left was removed in 1803 by Lord Elgin’s 
men. The rest were moved to the Acropolis Museum in 1979 and placed in a nitrogen showcase. 
The Caryatids in Erechtheion are cement copies (Katimertzi 2003). 
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time), brought to light finds that surpassed all expectations, among them the parts 
of the lost Temple of Athena Nike, which had been dismantled and used as building 
material since the siege of the Acropolis by the Venetians in 1687. This exquisite 
Ionic temple was the first classical monument in Greece to be completely re-erected. 
Parts of the Erechtheion were re-erected too. The first arguments over the restoration 
of the Parthenon took place between the Bavarian Ross and Pittakis on the one hand, 
and Leo von Klenze on the other: the latter wanted a thorough rebuilding of the 
monuments but the former prevailed in their insistence on conservative restorations 
and purist spirit. 

In rebuilding ancient monuments they simply used haphazardly the ancient blocks 
lying around, without bothering to determine the exact original position of each. 
They operated on a trial-and-error basis. Pittakis’s main concern before and after the 
liberation was to collect and save the material lying around and the finds from the 
excavations. As early as 1833 he started creating an archaeological collection in the 
Propylaia. His fanatical zeal represents the spontaneous feelings of the population 
of the time. He was accused by enlightened, Westernized Greeks of being crude 
and unmethodical, but his work contains ‘modern’ elements too. It respected the 
authenticity of the original material, in that he avoided restorations with entirely 
new blocks and many of his rebuilt sections were provided with inscriptions giving 
the dates of his work. The establishment of the Archaeological Society in 1837 
gave impetus to archaeological research. The Society systematized archaeological 


Figure 7.7 The Frankish tower at the Porpylaia 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 
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research on the Acropolis as well as in neighbouring sites and established museums. 
Ever since, the history of interventions on the Acropolis monuments and occasional 
removals thereof has involved conflict between specialists. 

In 1875 the demolition of the Frankish tower at the Propylaia (see Figure 
7.7) aroused heated controversy among educated Athenians. The trend towards 
appreciation of the medieval past in the second half of the nineteenth century in 
Greece led to a stance being adopted against annihilating the last significant medieval 
remains on the Acropolis. The definitive excavations on the Acropolis, conducted 
from 1885 to 1890 by the Greek Archaeological Society under the archaeologist 
Kavvadias, yielded astonishing and unforeseen finds. By February 1890 the Acropolis 
excavations were complete, as a result of which the classical ground level on the 
rock was significantly lowered and remains so today. The magnificent finds from the 
excavations enriched the Acropolis Museum and stimulated research not only on the 
Acropolis monuments but also on all ancient art. 

Kavvadias voiced the official ideological line when he announced in the 
‘Archaiologikon Deltion’ (Archaeological Bulletin) that Greece bequeaths the 
Acropolis to the civilized world as a testimony to the Greek genius, a venerable 
monument cleansed at last of all barbaric remnants, a unique repository of exquisite 
works of art from the ancient world, and a constant inducement for all civilized 
peoples to work together in friendly emulation and apply themselves to the noble 
task of furthering archaeological studies. All operations undertaken on the Acropolis 
during the nineteenth century reflect the spirit of admiration for antiquity and purism. 
The nationalism that gave impetus to the effort was in part a reflection of West 
European trends, but it also arose out of the need to heal Greece’s wounds and to 
define its modern identity, to distance itself psychologically from the humiliation of 
slavery, and in expectation of a ‘glorious future’. 

In 1894 the monuments, and particularly the Parthenon, were injured by a 
powerful earthquake which necessitated a rescue operation (see Figures 7.8 and 7.9) 
and opened up two precedents for today’s situation. 

First, a controversy over the extent and method of the work, that lasted from 
1894 to 1898, and second, the involvement of foreigners: an international committee 
comprised the architects L. Magne, J. Durm and F. Penrose and the exchange of 
views led to some strategic decisions: that reconstruction should be ruled out and 
that operations should be confined to consolidating the structure. In short, the 
committee’s opinion was followed. 

In 1898 work began on the Parthenon under the supervision of the civil engineer 
N. Balanos and continued until 1902. During the following years he proceeded to 
work on the other Acropolis monuments. From 1902 to 1909 he conducted extensive 
work everywhere on the Erechtheion. His early influence is apparent in the work 
of G. Kawerau, a German architect who restored the Hera Temple at the Olympia 
(1905). He used the same methods to connect old and new parts and, like Orlandos 
later, he was interested in the impression on visitors, the individual forms and the 
balance of the masses.'* Balanos worked on the Propylaia from 1909 to 1917. In 
1921 he proposed to rebuild the Parthenon north colonnade with its entablature 


14 Schmidt (1993). 
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Figure 7.8 The Parthenon after the works 1842—44 
Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 


Figure 7.9 The Parthenon after Balanos’s operation 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 


(a horizontal superstructure supported by columns and composed of architrave, 
frieze and cornice) using the ancient material lying around with the addition of new 
column drums to be made with a core of limestone sheathed in reinforced cement. 
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This proposal gave rise to much debate amongst archaeologists and architects in 
Greece and abroad. In 1922 the League of the Nations constituted the ‘Conference 
for the Preservation of Ancient and Historical Monuments’ in Athens to examine the 
restorations of the Parthenon, then under way. In place of the term restauration the 
French used the term anastylose (return of fallen marbles to their initial place, with no 
addition of new pieces or any other intervention). Reactions varied between outright 
rejection of Balanos’s proposal on the basis of aesthetic and historical criteria, and 
acceptance with reservations and observations concerning the necessity for fuller 
documentation before the operation (in order to determine the correct locations for 
the disjecta membra) and questions about how much was to be restored and what 
material was to be used. In the end his proposal was approved. Work started in 
1923, a year after the catastrophe of Asia Minor, and continued until 1933. The 
First International Congress of Architects and Technicians of Historic Monuments 
examined the results in 1931. The work was approved, Balanos was congratulated 
on its quality, and the programme of intervention on the Parthenon, today so fiercely 
condemned, was also approved. 

Balanos used iron clamps both for fastening ancient fragments together and 
for attaching new marble additions to ancient fragments. He was working at 
the time when a new debate on the problems of restoring monuments arose in 
Europe, generated by Boito’s principles of scientific and judicious conservation 
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Figure 7.10 Iron beam inserted into the architrave carried by the Caryatids, 
Erechtheion 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 
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of monuments. These theses were to become the basis of the Charter of Athens, 
the first formal, internationally valid document on restoration, as we saw earlier. 
The new concepts, reflected in the discussions and clashes which preceded the two 
projects for rebuilding the Parthenon, obliged Balanos to formulate guidelines, at 
least on a theoretical level, before starting anastylosis. This was the first time this 
had happened in Greece. 

Balanos often did not practice according to the new principles. He consciously 
continued the empirical tradition of the nineteenth century. Wishing to provide a 
more complete picture of the monuments and to extol them by restoring a part 
of their former grandeur, in a manner close to Viollet le Duc’s, he proceeded to 
rebuild large parts using the material available without documenting it and by 
joining fragments of uncertain provenance. He also cut down the broken fragments 
in order to obtain flat surfaces for the joins. Blocks were further marred by many 
new cuttings in the ancient marble to insert iron clamps and beams. The iron rusted 
and swelled very briefly shattering the marble and inflicting terrible damage. But 
in using reinforced concrete for large sections of the monuments (see Figures 
7.10 and 7.11) and for creating new bearing systems, he was simply applying the 
best contemporary technology in a way that was most impressive for the level of 
technical expertise in Greece.!° 


Figure 7.11 Balanos’s iron armature for a column of the Parthenon 
north colonnade 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 


15 See Casanaki and Mallouchou (1986); Schmidt (1993). 
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Figure 7.12 The poor Italian restorations at Lindos, Rhodes, as they 
appeared in 1993 


Source: Author. 


The limit of his restoration work was dictated by the quantity of original material 
available. The additions were easily recognizable without destroying the impression 
of the whole. At the international conference of ICOM (International Council of 
Museums) in Athens in 1931 his work met with consensus, because the Charter 
of Athens proclaimed the reliability of the new technique and the confidence in its 
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effectiveness in anastylosis. With his drastic operations, the last ones before the 
present, Balanos gave the Acropolis its familiar twentieth-century form. In 1940 
Balanos was succeeded by Orlandos, who corrected the previous restoration mistakes 
of 1834-35 and 1843—44. 

Around the same time, the French restored the Tholos in Delphi, one of the 
best-known Greek ruins. In contrast to Balanos’s search for aesthetic balance, the 
French did not pay enough attention to the colour relationship between the ancient 
and the new parts in this restoration, with the result that the ruin gives a zebra-like 
impression. The concrete bar that holds together the superstructure (frieze, sima and 
cornice) has also failed. This anastylosis repeats clearly the trends of the 1930s: clear 
distinction between ancient and new, use of new technology. As for the restoration 
of the Apollo Temple in Delphi (1938—41), again by the French, the condition of 
the concrete is also poor. In the Italian restorations at Lindos (1937-8) on Rhodes, 
columns have capitals that come partly from other buildings, and the architraves are 
made of concrete. They also created monolithic concrete cores inside the columns, 
disregarding the original structural system. The iron of these cores creates well- 
known problems, and the Acropolis of Lindos has recently been de-restored (see 
Figure 7.12). 

After the Second World War two major schools of restoration emerged in the 
Mediterranean space:'® one followed the Charter of Athens and the Italian principles, 
and the other is represented by Anastasios Orlandos. Orlandos, a pioneer in the 
field of Greek architectural history, directed work on the Acropolis for the next 20 
years. He was a multi-faceted personality who combined the identities of architect, 
restorer, archaeologist, philologist and academic teacher, and he initiated scientific 
anastylosis in Greece, leaving behind him an immense, but not fully documented 
work, and a school of Greek restorers. He followed the principle of restoring 
monuments only if many of the original members were surviving, otherwise he 
preferred simple consolidation and conservation, contrary to the Italian restorations, 
or rather reconstructions of some years earlier at Lindos, on Cos, in Selinous and in 
Agrigento.'’? Orlandos belongs to the generation that first experienced the unity of 
Greek historical time: he was one of the first to rediscover Byzantium and popular 
tradition in architecture.'* Alongside his anastylotic work, he also restored numerous 
Byzantine monuments.’’ Here it should be mentioned that restorations of Byzantine 
monuments have also been subject to critique.”° 

Orlandos, who was opposed to the use of concrete, restored with Stikas some 
of the most important ancient Greek buildings (the South Hall of the Propylaia, the 
temple of Afaia on Aegina [see Figure 7.13], the temple of Poseidon at Sounion [see 
Figure 7.1] and the Epidauros Theatre [see Figure 7.2], among others) using simple 
technical means and establishing a tradition of careful adjustment of ancient and new 
surfaces, and of exquisite handwork and elaborations. 


16 See Schmidt (1993). 

17 Stikas (1978). 

18 Bouras (1978); Mouriki (1978); Siagas (1978). 

19 Among which the whole of Mystras in Peloponnese, the last Byzantine capital. 
20 For example, see Biris (1960). 
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Figure 7.13 The Afaia temple on the island of Aegina, near Athens, 
was restored by A. Orlandos 
Source: Author. 


To Orlandos anastylosis was an artistic work. His will as a composer can be detected 
in the whole and in details. The weakness of the work is its limited documentation 
and research. 

The conceptual difference between the Greek and the Italian restorations after 
the Second World War is exemplified by the work at the Hera Temple in Selinous 
(1960-68), where concrete is used, the columns are formed in one piece in violation 
of their initial structure, and the artistic aspect of the ruin is poor. Moreover, due to the 
extensive intervention, the ruin is almost useless for future research. But there is also 
a difference between the Greek and the German and Austrian restorations of around 
that time. The work in Ephesos in the 1960s (such as the Trajanic Nymphaeum) is 
again very problematic in terms of its scholarship and the quality of the marble work, 
and the general conception of the ruin in the site. In the name of touristic restorations 
(everywhere important at that time), the Turks made many compromises in their work 
in Sardes (1963-4), such as restorations of walls without their original decoration, or 
the replacement of marble with cheaper materials. These compromises give a deeply 
falsified impression of Roman architecture. 

The restoration of the Trajaneum in Pergamon in the 1970s and 1980s, for which the 
German Institute in Turkey decided to employ only specialists from Germany, proved 
that a degree of compromise is unavoidable in restorations. They tried to respect the 
structure of the building, although this was not always possible, because of the seismicity 
of the area. Here it should be stressed that Attica, and many other Greek regions, are also 
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highly seismic.” The Germans were interested in the parallel development of research 
and restoration and tried to respect the ancient material, although they wrongly used 
artificial stone. The main issue is the accepted limits of compromise. 


Work on the Acropolis since the 1970s 


By the mid-1940s the disastrous consequences of the Balanos restoration were 
evident as fractures and changes in the surface of the marble. In the following decades 
problems of stability, of physical, chemical and biological changes in marble surfaces 
due to pollution, and of antiseismic protection also became apparent. Although 
from 1965 on the Archaeological Service attempted to cope with the situation with 
the usual procedures for conservation and preservation, by the early 1970s it was 
apparent that more drastic intervention was necessary. Specialists’ reports, including 
a UNESCO report in 1971, made the situation and the speed of deterioration clear. 

To deal comprehensively with the problems, the Committee for the Preservation 
of the Acropolis Monuments was instituted on 22 February 1975. The Committee is 
a body of many specialists, both academics and high-ranking officials of the Ministry 
of Culture, including architects, archaeologists, and civil and chemical engineers, 
occasionally complemented by other specialists according to needs, under the 
aegis of the then Prime Minister K. Karamanlis. The Committee has been working 
uninterruptedly since its establishment, enjoying the unswerving support of the 
Ministry, the direct cooperation of the Ephorate of the Acropolis, and considerable 
financial support from the Greek state, covering three quarters of the total expenses, 
while funds from the European Community account for the remainder. It established 
a study and control office staffed by technical experts and archaeologists as well 
as an order of intervention priorities. The national policy for the protection and 
anastylosis of the Acropolis monuments has since remained effectively stable and 
coherent, even in the face of changes of government. 

The Committee organizes and prioritizes the work in a decision-making process 
that pursues optimum objectivity and openness. Studies and proposals are subjected 
to inspection by a variety of different bodies, the Committee itself, international 
conferences and the CAC, before any decisions are reached by the Minister of 
Culture. There is also close collaboration with the Greek Technical Chamber. 
The Committee works in the deep belief that it is dealing with the most important 
architectural and artistic monumental complex surviving from the ancient world, the 
symbol of Greekness and also of Western civilization. 

There is an active precedent of great sensitivity to international (read Western) 
aesthetic criticism. Biris (1966) mentions the embarrassing attack of the American 
architect and expert in Greek landscape, Vincent Scully, mentioned in Chapter 4, on 
the relationship between the Acropolis and the Athens Hilton, a not particularly large- 
scale construction of 1963, that supposedly insults the Acropolis and its buildings, 
and destroys its relationship to Mount Hymettos. Scully accused modern Greece of 
being the last degenerate spark of a civilization that is dying out, of sullying its seat 


21 Ancient temples were full of anti-seismic devices that are coming to light now (see 
Adamopoulou 2005). 
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and of moving headlong towards its destruction, and of modern sordidness, since it 
builds without intelligence, reverence or love.” In fact, Athens, until at least 1953, 
was a low-rise city, with buildings rarely higher than three storeys.” The image of 
the city has drastically changed since. The urban tissue nowadays is covered with 
pixel-like multi-storeys, but still relatively low, apartment blocks and what to Scully 
was an eyesore does not protrude any longer. On the contrary, this building has 
become a landmark, a symbol of Greek modernism and of Athenian urbanity, as 
well as one of the most interesting Hilton hotels anywhere. The fierceness of Scully’s 
attack, whose theses were controversial at the time, as we saw, and exemplary of a 
particular strand of neo-philhellenism that glorifies the old and condemns the new, 
has never been impersonated by Greek responses to Western aesthetic or architectural 
faux pas. Judged by his very measures, the contours of Hymettos are much less 
prominent in the outline of the Athens plain compared to the Lycabettus or to the 
Penteli summits.” And his overzealous patronizing is the other side of the coin of the 
construction of an American mid-twentieth-century “Greek ideal’ ready for tourist, 
archaeological and political consumption in the perfect conditions that the Hilton 
made possible, in terms of visual control, modern comfort and security.” Part of the 
construction of this ideal was also the American interpretation of the Ancient Agora 
landscape (see area B, Map 7.2) that will concern us briefly. 

Possibly as a response to similar, albeit undeserved criticism, the Committee 
chose to allow foreign specialists an unprecedented degree of information, access 
and involvement in the decision-making processes. International interest has been 
profoundly stirred. Apart from the exceptional degree of information, today’s 
intensive, and sometimes frenzied, restoration activity in Greece takes place in an 
atmosphere of passionate confrontation of specialists, of extraordinary dedication of 
the restorers, of a tremendous and highly appreciated expertise in documentation — that 
has advanced even ‘frozen’, traditional knowledge of monuments like the Parthenon 
—and of worldwide fame and prizes for some of the contributors. Foreign views, both 
strongly for and against aspects of the work have been articulated and voiced in five 
consecutive international conferences organized by the Committee, in 1977, 1983, 
1989, 1994 and 2002. Anti-conferences” have also been held on foreign ground either 
by foreign specialists, like that in Paris, 1988, or with the involvement of both foreign 
and Greek dissenters, like that in Naples, Italy in 1984. The Greek openness and 
the present level of documentation have contributed to the advancement of scientific 
knowledge in issues of restoration of classical architecture, of classical archaeology, 
and of chemical and structural, particularly seismological, engineering. Apart from the 
concerns of experts, the Committee has also addressed the wider public by means of 
exhibitions and by placing emphasis on educational programmes for schoolchildren. 


22 See Scully (1963); Biris (1966). 

23 See Matton and Matton (1963). 

24 See Thompson (1963). 

25 See Wharton’s (2001) analysis. Interestingly, the visual privilege of ‘consuming’ the 
Parthenon as a spectacular accompaniment to luxurious roof-garden restaurant food of some 
major central hotels is nowadays a de rigueur extra offered to a local and global clientele. 

26 So described by Dimacopoulos (1990, 88). 
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Figure 7.14 Completion of a drum of the Parthenon’s southern colonnade 
in marble 


Source: Author. 
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Beyond exhaustive documentation work and advancement of research, the Committee 
is religiously devoted to the reduction of error possibility in its endeavours as far as is 
humanly and technically possible today. The methods of work are exemplary, such as 
the exquisite marble hand work or the filling of gaps.” Directly after the Committee 
was founded, it launched a wide-ranging programme of documentation aiming at 
complete knowledge of the monuments before any intervention was carried out. 
The enterprise of collection, identification, drawing and even tracing the consecutive 
displacements of disjecta membra to their present location is the most extended and 
successful of its kind ever. It is characteristic that more than a thousand pieces of 
over 100 kilos and 100,000 smaller fragments have been drawn, catalogued, and 
assigned to their original place. These drawings are of a thus far unknown exactitude 
and perfection, setting new standards in the trade.” This is a highly specialized work, 
which demands patience, deep comprehension of the monuments’ architecture, and 
imagination, and is the basis for the fulfilment of the reversibility principle, that 
will shortly be discussed, by which the group sternly abides. Material has been 
recovered from the top and the slopes of the Acropolis and even from Athenian 
buildings, like the Arsakeion, during their restoration. The recovery of a vast amount 
of architectural material makes it possible to assume additional restoration work. By 
1989 M. Korres, at the time architect of the Parthenon restoration, had identified 70 
per cent of the fallen material. 


Figure 7.15 Completion of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon in marble 


Source: Author. 


27 As Schmidt (1993) acknowledges. 
28 Ibid. 
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The activity of documentation has led to fresh observations, cleared up uncertainties 
and produced new interpretations of the history and architecture of the Acropolis 
that were formerly considered completed after well-known contributions, both 
Greek and foreign. Some new evidence has been quite astonishing, like the fact that 
the Parthenon cella was not dark, as was previously believed, but lit by two large 
windows. 

As for the reduction of error, the work is executed with great care and elements 
are placed back with the exactitude of one tenth of a millimetre (see Figures 7.14 
and 7.15). Not even the slightest gap or chiselling of the initial marbles when 
complementing them is tolerated and extreme care is taken to remove pieces and old 
completions without damage to the marble. 

This is carried out by combining almost all the ancient crafts with modern 
science and technological know-how, including use of a specially designed crane 
(see Figures 7.16 and 7.17). 


Figure 7.16 The Parthenon: Restoration in marble of the eastern pediment 
and of the pronaos columns seen from the temple’s interior 


Source: Author. 


The majority of the marble workers come from the island of Tinos, a place with a 
rich tradition of the craft. During the nineteenth century their ancestors conducted 
the marble work on important neoclassical state architecture. 

The first intervention decided was that at the Erechtheion (see Figure 7.18), 
which lasted for eight years (1977-85) and has been used as a precedent and as a 
constant reference. 
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Figure 7.17 Interior of the Parthenon workshop with the crane 


Source: Author. 


This temple was prioritized because of its more urgent need of stabilizing, the fact 
that there was less scope for restoration due to the lack of recovered material, and 
because of its size, much smaller than that of the Parthenon and the Propylaia. In 
1977 the study for the restoration of this monument was presented at the International 


Figure 7.18 The Erechtheion today 


Source: Author. 
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Meeting on the Restoration of the Erechtheion, held in Athens, where it was not 
only approved by Greek and foreign specialists, but deemed a model for future 
interventions on classical monuments. According to the proposal set forth in the 
study, the previously re-erected parts of the building were dismantled and given 
conservation treatment. The rusted clamps were removed and replaced by titanium 
ones. The use of titanium, a metal considered practically non-oxidable and with 
limitless life,” positively eliminates the problem of cracks and fractures in the 
marble. Where necessary, restorations were carried out in new marble. 

The consolidation of the Acropolis Rock was another target. The Rock, natural 
pedestal of architectural monuments on its top and its slopes, and depository of 
evidence for age-long settlements and cults in its caves, was seen as a monument in 
itself for the first time. The work of consolidation continues uninterruptedly to the 
present day. The programme, that has included a new track for visitors, also aims 
to save invaluable ancient traces and cuttings, to facilitate circulation of visitors 
around the Acropolis, and to make the archaeological area easier to understand by 
lay people. Additional programmes are the restoration of the ancient Peripatos and 
the restoration of the Dionysos theatre (see Figure 7.19), the most ancient in the 
world, in which premiéres of many ancient tragedies and comedies took place. 


Figure 7.19 The Dionysos theatre overlooking the new Acropolis Museum 


Source: Author. 


29 The choice of titanium was the best for the time it was made, but also a new technology, 
tested for less than thirty years. 
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The Peripatos is an ancient road circling the Acropolis Rock (see Figure 7.20) that 
linked the sanctuaries founded on the upper slopes and joined the Panathenaic Way 
at the entrance of the Acropolis. This road defines the limits between Plaka (the Old 
Athens quarter) and the Rock proper and is part of pedestrian networks that connect 
the new Acropolis Museum with the Rock and Plaka. 


Figure 7.20 The Peripatos 


Source: Author. 


All this building activity has turned the top and the slopes of the Acropolis into a 
big building site with changing foci of action. In setting up the work site serious 
consideration was given to making the installations as inconspicuous as possible. 
As regards the work on the most important building, the Parthenon, it was carefully 
estimated how the scaffolding would affect the appearance of the Acropolis, an 
essential part of the Athenian landscape. For example, the crane was placed inside 
the building and lowered into a horizontal position at the end of the working day.*° 
Entry to the Parthenon has been forbidden to visitors since 1975 for the protection of 
its floor from wear and tear. But for the future, after the works have been finished and 
measures of protection of the floor have been taken, it is planned to use the inside 
of the Temple possibly as a museum of the history of the monument. Exhibits will 
include pieces like the display of the original inner columns, a part of the partition 
wall, some marbles from the Christian windows, architectural members from the 
church and marbles of the door frame from the small mosque. 


30 Ancient and modern crane technology has greatly concerned the Acropolis restorers, 
see ‘The Acropolis Restoration News’ in <http://ysma.culture.gr/enim/Newsletter%202_eng. 
pdf>, accessed 19 April 2007. 
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Another big aesthetic and ethical problem has been caused by the need to move 
architectural sculpture (see Figure 7.21) that has been subject to the deteriorating 
atmospheric effects to the closed spaces of the present Acropolis Museum. 
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Figures 7.21 The Caryatids 


Source: Author. 


The accrued insufficiency of space dictated the need for a new museum, although 
specialists also hoped that one day architectural sculpture would again be placed in 
its original position, especially in view of research progress in discovering coatings 
to protect the marble surfaces effectively. An important decision for the Parthenon 
times was the lowering of the west side of the frieze and its protection in the museum. 
This is the part that remained in place after the destruction of 1687 and Elgin’s 
pillaging. It should be noted in passing that the Committee has the support of foreign 
specialists for the repatriation of architectural material, sculpture and architectural 
members from the Parthenon and the Erechtheion kept at the British Museum, the 
so-called Elgin Marbles (in a contested and compromised manner as recent data 
prove).*' Discussion of the copies, namely whether they should be made of cement 
casts or be sculpted, has been heated. Cement, and later synthetic stone copies were 
preferred for the avoidance of falsification and because it was feared that creating 


31 There have been vandalism, accidents and irreparable damage from cleaning with 
destructive chemicals in the 1930s (see ‘Revealed: How Rowdy Schoolboy Knocked a Leg 
Off One of the Elgin Marbles’, by Chris Hastings, in <http:/Avww.telegraph.co.uk/portal/ 
main.jhtml?& DARGS=/core/lowerHeaderBarFrag.jhtml>, accessed 18 May 2005). 
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marble copies of the Parthenon sculpture could not be very successful today. Schmidt 
(1993), like the Greek conservative school, criticizes the replacement of metopes 
with copies as a loss of authenticity, and argues that only material available locally 
should be used. But this material still exists in another country. Restoration in this 
way takes an extra dimension, the mnemonic one. Proportionally these additions are 
not important, but they add to the clearer spatial experience of the temple. 

Steps have been taken to lessen the pollution at a local and city level: at the local 
level by forbidding the use of a heavy fuel oil, mazut, for central heating, within a 
radius of five hundred metres from the Acropolis,” by implementing an exclusively 
pedestrian zone around the Acropolis, by excluding cars from the Old City, and 
by piping gas to the buildings there; and at the city level by encouraging polluting 
factories to move out of Athens and by reducing car access to the two consecutive 
centre traffic ‘rings’. 

The work on the Parthenon will be completed in twelve programmes”? that can 
run simultaneously to save time. Absolute priority is given to the east side of the 
Temple because of its condition. 


Targets and principles of the present works 


Targets of the present works The work on the Acropolis is a case of partial de- 
restoration. The main targets of the operation (apart from the removal of the causes 
of damage to the ancient material) are the better self-conservation of the monuments, 
including protection from earthquakes, curing the threat of exceeding the “bearing 
capacity’ of the monuments — a danger due to the approximately five million annual 
visitors — and improvement of the value of the monuments as historical and scientific 
documents, as works of art and as functioning buildings. The dynamic nature of this 
approach will be discussed shortly. Implementation responds to the modern demand 
to enhance, and reincorporate into, the monuments their identified but previously 
scattered parts. 

The Erechtheion did not offer much scope for anastylosis, because its material 
was not scattered; the Parthenon does, as noted. The members of the group, in their 
effort to bring order back out of discord, believe that the recovered material would 
allow the integration of masses and spaces and would contribute greatly towards 
understanding the scale of the building and its perspectives, as well as the movement 
of light and shadow behind the eastern, more important façade of the building. 


Principles of the present works Contemporary restoration work on the Athens 
Acropolis and similar work under way on many other monuments follow the same 
principles, namely those of the Charter of Venice, supplemented and modified by 
Greek additions. All projects include a part in which the relationship between the 
articles of the Charter of Venice and the actual project principles is stated. 

The present operation has been informed by those trends examined earlier. There 
is an element of Viollet le Duc’s preference for fulfilled outlines, and for clear-cut, 


32 Zivas (1988). 
33 See Korres (1985). 
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understandable and harmonious forms. Rationality is defended by the prioritization 
of the value of the monuments, inspired by Alois Riegl and the application of the 
analytical teachings of Ruskin in ‘The Seven Lamps’. Prioritization is more necessary 
today because of the many disciplines that contribute to the work and the fact that 
monuments are considered documents for the religion, society, economy, history 
and technological development of their time. Therefore, multi-sided approaches are 
preferred. 

It seems that from Ruskin and Viollet le Duc both the Committee and the Acropolis 
restorers learnt the power of devotion to and concern for national monuments, their 
symbolic bearing, and the need of scientific perseverance. Both Viollet le Duc’s and 
Ruskin’s analytical spirit was expressed through geology, and this concern is apparent 
in Korres’s modern studies. What Mont Blanc was for the other two, particularly 
Viollet le Duc, the Attic Mount Penteli— which provided the Acropolis marbles in the 
ancient past, and still does today — is for Korres.” From the Italian theoreticians came 
the need for documentation, the disciplinary scholasticism, the need for exhaustive 
study, and the concern with later phases in the history of monuments. The work in 
documentation sets forth new standards. But the enhancement of later phases of the 
building does not have straightforward answers. From the Charter of Venice the 
Acropolis restorers became aware of the need for restored monuments to ‘function’ 
socially, and to answer questions of authenticity and respect for the present condition 
that inspired the Greek principle of the structural sufficiency (to which we will soon 
return) of the monuments. From Pittakis they learnt to pay attention to the scattered 
material, with devotion, patience and love. Orlandos taught them all that was known 
of the monuments before they discovered new things, and provided an initiation into 
the aesthetic of ruination. They also learnt that they should document their work 
much more than he did. 

Aesthetic care for the appearance of the site during the works parallels 
relevant ancient sensitivity,” and is found also in the aesthetic faultlessness of the 
architectural parts even before their building. From previous clashes on aesthetic 
and technological issues the Committee saw the precedent of their highly conflictual 
nature. From Balanos they learned to appreciate a holistic vision of monuments and 
they were offered, like everybody else, his version of what the Acropolis is, a version 
already sanctified for their contemporary Greek opponents. Balanos’s shortcomings 
also taught them not to have direct recourse to new technologies without them being 
fully tested (although this cannot be wholly avoided, as in the use of titanium) and 
to seek assistance from other specialists. They used both Greek and foreign works as 
reference for the treatment of a monument rich in documentation and research. From 
the previous work of a permanent member and sometime President of the Committee, 
Ch. Bouras, on the anastylosis at Vravron (1961—62) they had the precedent of 
careful and reversible work. This is a well-documented intervention,’ and one that 
clearly stated and followed a set of principles, some of which were new. The project 
was characterized by the restriction of new material to only the absolutely necessary, 


34 See Korres (1993). 
35 See Kalpaxis (1986). 
36 See Bouras (1967). 
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and did not involve reconstruction. The static sufficiency of the restored ruin was 
given serious consideration and there was very limited intervention on the ancient 
members. This was the first time in Greece that certain new technical methods were 
applied, like the use of a pantograph to provide perfect adjustment between ancient 
and new members without damage to the former. The old and the new parts were 
distinguished, but in such a way as to avoid problems of form. The new parts did 
not have a different form, only a barely perceptible difference in colour. Also, there 
was no confusion about the joints between new and ancient members, and it was 
considered important that each member, even when identical to others (as is typically 
the case with classical Greek buildings), should occupy its own original position. 

But perhaps the present restorers’ greatest instructors of all were the monuments 
themselves, with their exceptional harmony, their respect of the natural resources, 
their divine finishing of even hidden details, the persistent development of the 
Doric, and the hymn to human senses, first and foremost the eyes in the extreme 
sophistication of visual corrections. The resulting sharp awareness has opened the 
way to a more rounded, much richer approach than previous ones. Nothing is done 
at random, without the chance of correction, or in haste. 

Greek specialists feel thatthe Charter of Venice was composed with the monuments 
of Western Europe in mind. These monuments are generally not articulated structures 
made of large blocks of stone laid without mortar. The problems of the Acropolis 
monuments and of other classical Greek monuments are different and should be 
faced as such. The essential difference of classical forms is that they usually declare 
the structure of the building and they tolerate assembly and disassembly. In response 
to these particularities Greek specialists have shaped and follow four principles, 
which make intervention even stricter, and that are already influencing non-Greek 
restorations:*7 


e The principle of reversibility. Original architectural members can be placed 
back into their initial, or an homologous position, by means of the ancient 
building methods, and not with modern techniques. There exists always 
the possibility of return of the members into their pre-restoration form. 
Reversibility is pursued not for the fear of scientific uncertainties, but out of 
acknowledgement of future generations’ rights in learning and interpreting the 
monumental. The problem here is that the return of architectural members to 
their initial condition is very difficult, because of the costliness and delicacy of 
such enterprises. Furthermore, some degree of non-reversible intervention is 
practically unavoidable, even though it is essentially smaller than before, such 
as drilling holes in a block to join on a new piece. This principle was accepted 
by Greek and foreign participants at the Second International Conference for 
the Acropolis Monuments in 1983. 

e The self-sufficiency of the architectural members and of their simple static 
system, which is at the same time their structural system. The structure of 
ancient Greek buildings is extremely simple. It is about beams on columns, 
without oblique thrusts or horizontal loadings, and with careful foundations. It 


37 See Schmidt (1993). 
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is characterized by the complete absence of mortar, the structural and aesthetic 
independence of the stone members,” and their static autarky by means of 
their weight. Any eccentric loadings and structurally dynamic situations must 
be avoided, because the best structural system for these monuments is the 
original one, which has proven its efficiency for centuries. This principle is 
unanimously accepted. 

e The safeguarding of a monument’s self-protection. Ancient members 
themselves, when they are restored with ancient or new completions, can 
secure good conservation of the structure. Apart from that, the ‘dignity’ of 
the material is regained when it is returned to its place.” The strong presence 
of a structural system, even when it is not visible, induced in people like 
Korres the almost equal respect for visible elevations and for invisible internal 
constructions. The main objection to this is that the incorporation of stones 
and other structural materials in invisible positions complicates further study. 

e Increased authenticity. Greek monuments, when restored, maintain the 
authenticity of their form, their material and their fashioning. Their 
disengagement and recomposition are theoretically as possible as a machine’s. 
They are completely different in this sense to structures connected with 
mortar. Their simple architectural and constructional code is an abstract and 
indestructible element that allows us to retrieve the plan and identify the 
components. Minor irregularities may make possible the identification of the 
components’ places. This quality places these works in a class of their own with 
regard to the degree of authenticity that remains after a work of anastylosis or 
restoration. In the case of ancient stone buildings, the authenticity of material, 
form and fashioning remains the same and only the authenticity of the first 
assembly is lost. Their structural system is present in all parts of the building, 
even the invisible ones. In respect of that, Greek specialists believe that 
authenticity must not be a matter of appearance but of essence. Visible surfaces 
are not the only vehicles of the psychological entity that is authenticity. On the 
contrary, when buildings made of stucco and small stones or bricks collapse, 
their material is rendered almost shapeless and unidentifiable. Restoration is 
more concentrated in their form than their original material. 


An additional principle, and part of the Committee’s interpretation of the Charter of 
Venice, is the minimum interference with ancient material. In their effort to correct 
earlier errors of restoration they avoid complete de-restoration and return of the 
monuments to their pre-Elgin or pre-Pittakis phases. 

However, it should not for one moment be thought that Greek specialists agree on 
the extent and the spirit of the Acropolis enterprise. We have already had a foretaste 
of that in the previous chapter. The two distinct camps discussed also roughly echo 
views of foreign specialists, as these have been expressed, particularly at the Third 
International Conference on the Preservation of the Acropolis Monuments (1989). 


38 With small exceptions. For example, capitals have a small section of column shaft. 
39 Korres believes that the ‘mass’ is also important and not only the stones that maintain 
their faces. 
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The first school is that of optimum legitimate intervention. The specialists of this 
school are interested in the social and didactic mission of monuments, and are those 
who have compiled the principles mentioned. In their opinion, monuments do not 
enjoy an absolute aesthetic or symbolic value, but are to be evaluated according to 
the prevailing concepts of each period. The avant-garde, within this school, stresses 
the scientific, analytical and historical profits of modern restoration. Nowadays 
there is no question of maintaining a ‘traditional’ or conventional form, surpassed 
by recent research. Each time has the right to redefine its monuments aesthetically, 
giving them a completely modern shape, one that has never existed in the past, but 
which respects evidence from the history of the monument, making clear to the 
visitor the consistency of its modern analysis as a historical entity. 

A major trend in this school is that we still have to pay attention to the aesthetic 
impact of the restoration of monuments renowned for their beauty, although there is 
not a ‘legitimate’ form of ruined or half-finished Doric temples. 

This school believes in scientific proficiency and detailed documentation of the 
monument and the work done on it, and respects the whole of a building’s history, 
although this may have aesthetic or even political consequences. Since most lay 
people (and some specialists) have restricted representational abilities with regard 
to imagining the whole from its parts, the school also believes in the importance of 
restorations for the apprehension of the initial composition, the scale of buildings, 
and the rhythm of ‘negative’ and ‘positive’ spaces (for example, voids and fulls). 
There is also the explicit adoption of Riegl’s method for the assessment of the values 
of a monument. This school, sometimes going against the prevailing European 
stream, argues that for monuments like the Parthenon, the artistic value is superior 
to the historical one.” 

The other school is that of minimum intervention, originating from the old 
Ruskinian ‘Romantics’. Quite often a strong anthropomorphic element prevails in the 
descriptions of this school, echoing the first efforts to humanize science by Galileo,” 
and the later Romantic period. These, sometimes highly elitist, specialists believe 
that conservation should alter nothing, or almost nothing. Classical monuments 
are the exclusive business of specialists. They cannot be really appreciated, except 
by ‘cultivated’ and ‘sensitive’ people of fine taste. According to this school, such 
a ‘clientele’ of the ruins can enjoy them in their ‘Olympian tranquillity’, in which 
monuments have arrived travelling through time to us. This is exactly the picture 
that we should maintain at all costs. Monuments are ‘spirit’, not ‘material body’. 
Money, either public or international, should be spent sparingly on them, because 
everything material is base. But as we discussed in Chapter 3, matter is valued by 
many modern Greek creators and intellectuals continuing an ancient tradition as part 
and parcel of spirit. 

The conservatives react against the change of a traditional picture, which can 
actually be quite recent, as in the case of the Parthenon. Historical truths like the 
classical picture of a coloured Parthenon are today forgotten or ignored by some. The 


40 See Korres (1990a). 
41 Pérez-Gomez (1990). 
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Romantic era that preferred ‘the purity of white’” still affects aesthetic preferences. 


Ideally, modern Romantics, and their foreign followers,*? would prefer the ruins to 
remain ‘purified’ as they were at some remote point in the past, or even never; as they 
were when first seen by people like Stuart and Revett in the eighteenth century, for 
example. The historical truth is, of course, that Stuart and Revett saw a bombarded 
and pillaged monument with a small mosque at its heart, surrounded by a Turkish 
village (see Figures 7.22 and 7.23). 
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Figure 7.22 The Parthenon seen from the Propylaia during Turkish 
occupation 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 


But no matter. This view is unrealistic and ahistorical, because even the choice not 
to intervene at all has distinct consequences for a monument. The main criticism 
emanating from this school is that the modern need for more knowledge can violate 
our aesthetic and moral obligations towards the masterpieces that time has delivered 
to us. Furthermore, that the ‘patriotic’ enthusiasm of the other group can destroy the 
ruins.“ In the issue of protection of historical evidence they are ‘purists’. In a sense, 
that is, they also combine elements from Ruskin and Viollet le Duc. It is interesting that 
the combination of the same elements in the two schools has such different results. 
The first school prevails today in action and in the decision-making processes in 
Greece, as in the context of the CAC, although both schools have been represented 
in the CAC and in all the organs discussed above. The two schools are also broadly 


42 Jenkyns (1980). 
43 For example the architect Hansen, in Ministry of Culture (1990). 
44 See Dimacopoulos (1990). 
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represented among foreign specialists. Although it is beyond the purpose of this 
chapter to identify ‘national’ schools, it could be mentioned that the Americans take 
the most advanced position for ‘legitimate’ levels of restoration.“ 


Figure 7.23 The Acropolis as a fort during Turkish occupation 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Charles Massin et Albert Levy, Paris [Balanos 1938]. 


Very few take the extreme position that monuments should be left alone to be 
eventually united with nature and to be subjected to the natural laws of birth— 
maturity—death. This is a thesis reminiscent of Alois Riegl’s belief that non- 
functional ancient buildings should be allowed to die ‘naturally’. Others feel too 
weak to take responsibility for such a decision. But I hope to have made clear by 
now that classical monuments are ‘nature’ (in Chapter 4), that the ‘natural’ in terms 
of architectural preservation is a matter of negotiation and convention, and that the 
relationship between society and monuments has never been, and particularly today 
is in no way, ‘idyllic’ and ‘innocent.’ All our decisions, even non-decisions, matter. 
For example, the material of the fallen members of ancient buildings at Olympia, 
made of a local stone inferior to marble, deteriorate daily, and this is worsened by 
the visit of thousands of tourists. 


45 Ministry of Culture (1990). 
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Contradictions in the principles of operation 


The controversy over restoration has two main sources. The first is the subjectivity 
of the aesthetic and of critical judgment. When the conservative school suggests that 
only what is necessary and not what is possible must be done, one can imagine the 
difficulty of agreement on what that is. The other source lies in the need to serve 
and marry the antithetical and multisided aspects of monuments. This difficulty is 
apparent not only in the clashes between the two groups mentioned above, but also 
in the principles of action that the responsible office follows. If we take just one 
aspect of monuments, and if we suppose that we belong to the ‘modernists’ and 
therefore accept the necessity to intervene, we will have to evaluate the pros and 
cons of maintaining the monuments’ picture as it is. This entails two difficulties. 

The first of these concerns the definition of the ideal historical moment in which 
to ‘freeze’ a monument. This is related to the concepts and priorities of the historical 
time of the restorers and the compatibility of the various phases of a monument’s life. 
Such problems are relevant to what the Greek restorers call co-anastylosis (anastylosis 
of more than one historical phase of the monuments), which the Acropolis restorers are 
proposing in the name of Article 11 of the Charter of Venice (‘unity of style is not the aim 
of restoration’). Their work is exploring the limits, the difficulties and the desirability 
of this. Purism is today condemned as the inappropriate destruction of later stages of a 
monument’s life, but it seems that an element of flexibility is unavoidable here too. 

The Acropolis office argues that mutilation changes the spirit of forms and gives 
monuments a character undesired by their creators. But one could argue that so do 
later additions, particularly in monuments with such an accomplished aesthetic 
vision as those in question. The Parthenon has been a Christian church for a long 
period, and some parts of the Christian apse are still available, but as the restorers 
themselves admit, other ancient monuments, like the Rotonda in Thessaloniki, can 
depict this succession of uses much better, because their architectural merits are 
equally important to the historical ones, and because they have continued functioning 
as churches up to the present day. For the restoration of the Parthenon to include the 
Christian phase it will be impossible to restore part of the classical frieze, because in 
Christian time that had to be removed for the apse to be constructed. 

The extent to which a society adopts a position of purism is quite close to its ideas 
of cultural universalism and to its images of national identity and independence. 
One cannot but wonder what the group would do if the nineteenth century were not 
‘purist’ and the small Turkish mosque had survived in the bowels of the Parthenon, 
the Greek national symbol par excellence, and whether this would have been deemed 
a ‘valid contribution’ to the monument today. Such spatial gestures are forms of 
political generosity that seek, perhaps, a degree of reciprocity. One other effect of 
purism, apart from the visual clarity of forms, is that it has often resulted in the 
recovery of missing parts, or of whole monuments, as in the case of Athena Nike on 
the Acropolis. On the other hand, although it is argued by the restorers that ‘whether 
we like it or not the successive operations on the monument have enriched its recent 
history’, some of these have already been demolished by the present restorers, like 
Balanos’s cement and the crude stone replacement drum inserted in one of the 
Parthenon columns soon after the War of Independence (see Figure 7.24). 
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Therefore unless co-existence of various 
phases of a monument’s historic stratigraphy is 
statically necessary, a case of selective purism 
or selective co-anastylosis very often wins 
through, to the extent that the artistic value 
prevails. 

The second difficulty in defining 
the degree of change in the picture of a 
monument by restoration arises in the 
evaluation of the relative importance of the 
monument’s different aspects at the moment 
of decision-making. If stability is prioritized 
over a ‘picturesque’ ruin, the aesthetic result 
will be different. Our dialogue with ruins 
is changing and it may contain elements of 
evolution, experimentation, instruction and 
continuous dialogue with them as well as the 
stimulus and the excitement of imagination 
that comes with the revelation of new 
meanings of the past. 

One such case of revisited importance 
of a monument is its elevation to the 
‘sanctity’ of a national and international 
symbol, in which case it is argued that it 
is even more important that changes in 
its appearance be kept to a minimum. 
The restorers are sensitive to this point 
because of the internationally established 
picture of the monument through modern 
reproduction such as pictures, the media 
Figure 7.24 The removed stone and the internet. To this, one could respond 
replacement drum in the following ways: first, that the 
appearance of the Parthenon has changed 
many times in the past, and its present form 
is only approximately seventy five years 
old. Second, that symbols can change to the point of becoming immaterial, mental 
images (and this independently of their honoured materiality in the poetic manner 
of Greek aesthetes). Third, that in the same way that we are familiar with the ruined, 
original monument, we are also familiar with its full form through the many foreign 
reconstructions of it. The fourth point is that the target of non-alteration contradicts 
that of enhancement of the artistic value and strengthening of the monument (partly 
with the use of the recovered material), which cannot be done without acquiring a 
spatial expression. 

Another problem is the question of authenticity with regard to the use of 
copies of missing parts or of sculpture. The office pays tremendous attention to the 
collection and identification of ancient material and they argue that even the smallest 


Source: Ministry of Culture. 
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fragment is important. Yet, at the same time they make the distinction between the 
material as simply the vehicle of ideas and the spiritual side of classical art that is 
reproducible. Although in reality use of new material is very limited, its anticipated 
presence in relation to the ancient material is one of the points of friction between 
the two schools, independently of the fact that the Charter of Venice does not offer 
concrete ‘ideal’ percentages of old to new material. If the issue is seen on the basis of 
evidence from other contemporary restorations, one suspects that there may be two 
standards of material authenticity, the stricter applying to Greek monuments and the 
more flexible to others. 

The final question related to the modern picture of monuments is the degree 
of artistic initiative allowed. Here the highly artistic nature of this work should 
be stressed, a fact slightly underplayed today, possibly in the fear that such an 
acknowledgement would somehow discredit the level of objectivity and scholarship 
demanded by the Charter. Nonetheless, artistic performance in restoration makes 
itself felt as a vociferous request. This message has been received by the present 
Acropolis restorers, as we will see below. 


Aesthetics of Ruination 


The work on the Acropolis is also an exploration of the aesthetics of ruination. 
Such exploration takes the field further than the inter-war Italian contributions. The 
restorers of the Parthenon start off with the assumption that all classical ruins are 
aesthetically justified. This is due to the high aesthetic sufficiency of the parts, many 
of which were sculpted in situ. All extant ruins of such buildings are aesthetically 
acceptable. Therefore one should be concerned only with the enhancement of the 
extant material without further ‘compositional’ ambitions,*° the target of such 
enhancement being the optimum approach to a building’s original form, by use of 
its identified ‘flesh’. The aesthetically prime form of a ruin is its initial completeness 
(a thesis very similar to the Hegelian aesthetic), to which one should ‘do justice’ in 
restoration. The present restorers’ other assumption is that one can be selective in 
one’s respect of dereliction: natural causes are worth more respect than human ones, 
and, therefore, their ravages should be afforded greater acceptance. This is the product 
of an approach that is evolving from the aesthetic of the ‘seemingly fortuitous’ ruin, 
fashionable since the eighteenth century, to an aesthetic that projects human choice. 
A quality of temporariness and changeability is initiated, similar to children’s toys 
for building towers with, in the underlying ‘structure’, if not the appearance of 
contemporary Greek ruination. For the conservatives the beauty of the traditionally 
given form is beyond discussion. The ‘divine’ forms, even broken, have no need 
whatsoever of intervention to move and instruct ‘the initiates’. In the postmodernist 
aesthetic (though without application in classical architectural preservation) the 
shaggy and fragmented aspects of ruination might be idealized by themselves. The 
modernists believe that behind the fragmented form lies the original and perfect one 
that we ‘adore’, which needs reconstruction by use of as much original material as 


46 Korres (1990a). 
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possible, in a didactic, balanced way, respecting the character of the ruin. This, then, 
introduces the thorny, and often pseudo-, issue of the relative proportion between the 
original and the new parts, raised strongly by conservative specialists — though the 
Charter is not specific on this particular point, as mentioned. Very strict rules prove 
inapplicable, because if important members are to be incorporated, then an increased 
amount of new material is acceptable. 

This is a thesis quite far from the obsession of former periods, mainly of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with picturesque ruination, complete with wild 
vegetation. It is also far from the early twentieth-century passion of various Greek 
thinkers, like the poet Kostis Palamas, for the dereliction of the Parthenon, this time 
free from unwanted wild plants, as a key to the mystery of its beauty and therefore 
with the preservation of its then familiar (pre-Balanos) picture. It is noteworthy that 
Palamas’s position already distanced the exquisite among ruins from an unmediated 
‘natural’ decay. 

A breakthrough in the Greek aesthetics of ruination was the argument between 
Orlandos and Balanos about whether it was right or wrong to anastylose the north 
colonnade of the Parthenon without the visual support of its ancient backdrop, that 
is, the wall of the cella, which would allow for the ancient rich interplay of light and 
shadow. Even today it is sometimes argued that this may alter the character of the 
Parthenon, which can thus be confused with other kinds of buildings, such as stoas, 
that had one long colonnade. Such a danger, of course, is limited in practice, because 
of the perspective, not just frontal way of our visual understanding. Bouras’s legacy 
in this area (himself shaped as a restorer by Orlandos) is also important. In his 1962 
Vravron anastylosis he was particularly concerned with the aesthetic balance of the 
restored ruin’s form. 

Among the problems of the Parthenon restoration, that of the cella walls is the 
picturesque irregularity of the stones — the product of explosion, arson and other 
ravages of time — which opposes the initial geometrical sharpness of the forms. In 
a way, the picturesque image of the temple with the thousands of stones scattered 
around it, favoured by Leo von Klenze, will be imported and integrated into the 
interior of the building. 

What happens on the Acropolis is part of a more general process.“ The pursuit 
of a balance between calculated accidentality and morphological integrity falls 
squarely in the realm of artistic judgment, in the sense of Quatremére de Quincy. The 
same applies to the pursuit of order, the struggle to make the scale of the building 
understandable to modern spectators, and the concern to enhance the original 
tectonic character of the building, which has reappeared through dereliction.** An 
example of the artistic nature of this operation is provided by the choice of one of 
the restoration projects for the pronaos of the Parthenon. Four different degrees of 
anastylosis were proposed, from the most elementary, where only original material 
would be used, to the fullest possible, with complete restoration to the height of the 
roof beams including incorporation of copies of the frieze. The fourth case would 
at once correspond to the form that survived longest in the monument’s history, that 


47 See Ministry of Culture (1987b; 1988). 
48 Korres (1990a). 
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is from the fifth century BC to AD 1687 and provide a rich visual backdrop to the 
outer colonnade of the temple, while other forms would not be equally satisfying 
visually and also would not correspond to any real phase in the history of this part 
of the building. It is noteworthy that the solution that prevailed was the second, a 
compromise between the two schools mentioned, and which the restorers accepted 
partly because this could expand into solution four. 

A general remark is that specialists tend to condemn previous phases of restoration 
in a not very historical way and that foreigners surpass Greeks in Romanticism. As 
we will see, this trend is reversed when it comes to the contemporary architecture of 
the new Acropolis Museum. 


New interventions 


The site The Acropolis plateau is also currently undergoing change.” The 
archaeological site is yet to take its final form after the end of restorations, when 
approximately four acres will be freed. Twenty stone heaps have been checked 
and over 15,000 fragments recorded. Since 1995 many fragments of architectural 
members have been attributed to various monuments. 25,000 marble pieces that 
were dispersed on the Acropolis are to be ranged in storehouses, in the open air, 
or to be moved outside the Acropolis. Most are removed because they come from 
the city below.” A thousand tones of ancient marbles collected on the Acropolis are 
to be added to the present restoration of the Parthenon. Many fragments are to be 
joined together to complete either important antiquities (such as the Ekatompedon, 
ancient temple of Athena and other archaic buildings, the frieze and pediments of 
the Parthenon, the frieze of Erechtheion and Athena Nike, and the Propylaia) or 
various statues and votive reliefs. The Committee thinks it necessary to reinstate the 
soil to its form prior to the Great Excavation (1885-90) because of the aesthetic and 
eroding damage the continued uncovering of the foundations is causing to the Rock 
and the monuments. Proposals include restoration of the footpaths and reinstatement 
of all levels after the completion of necessary research and works. The final layer 
will look like the ancient one. Ancient buttressing structures are to be restored as 
necessary and the layout of buildings of which only foundations are saved will be 
indicated. The new levels will result in the present Acropolis Museum on the Rock 
becoming underground, but its lighting will continue to be natural. The architect, P. 
Chalkos, had anticipated long ago the possibility of soil reinstatement after the end 
of restoration works. The Acropolis walls are to be extensively restored. 

Pandroseion, a small sanctuary in the yard of which was the first olive, the 
pankyfos (‘all-hollow’) olive, and Arreforeion, a complex connected to the religious 
feast Arreforia, will be restituted, as well as parts of the ancient topography of the 
Rock to the west of the Erechtheion. The layout of buildings of which only the 
foundations remain are to be enhanced and pedestals of great votive monuments are 
to be restored. 


49 See Mallouchou-Tufano ed. (2002). 
50 Their electronic documentation is expected to be completed soon. 
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The monuments The principles of the new interventions are the same, namely that 
only new marble will be used for the completions as opposed to Balanos’s restoration. 
The restorers have access to high technology alongside traditional methods. The 
monuments continue being studied and their surfaces are conserved. A data base 
for the documentation of the Acropolis restorations has been created, including an 
archive of members, photos, plans and texts. 


The Parthenon In the Parthenon the pronaos restoration is largely complete. The 
pronaos columns’ new marble completions are finished so that the colour antitheses 
are decreased. 

In the northern façade the most dangerous damage is in the entablature, because 
the Balanos iron beams are oxidized and cause breakages. The other problem is the 
seismic behaviour of the columns, especially when the contact of the drums is altered, 
as revealed by a research programme of the National Technical University.’ The 
drums today are of three different hues, due to the concrete as well as the mortar used 
in 1973-4. The study proposes that the eight restored columns be dismembered and 
additions of concrete and iron clamps be removed. Concrete is to be replaced by Pentelic 
marble, attached to the ancient material with titanium clamps. Drum misplacements 
are corrected and a drum and capital are claimed back from the British Museum. The 
columns with their drums and capitals are to be placed in their original position before 
the building’s bombardment by Morosini, and in the right orientation. 

One of the difficulties is the moral and aesthetic issue posed by the disjunction 
of the eight columns. With this in mind the restorers are to carry out the work in 
minimum time. The obligation to return the drums to their original position, 
accruing from the Charter of Venice, becomes infinitely more important for the 
Parthenon because the monument’s columns have a unique identity, an unrepeatable 
individuality. Systematic measurements of the researchers through specially created 
organs re-established the insuperable structural accuracy of the Parthenon (1:10,000 
metres).~* This is a further sophistication of the Parthenon columns that has important 
visual impacts as interplay of light and shadow (chiaroscuro). Balanos’s restoration 
errors include wrong orientation of the column drums and drums made of patched 
up fragments of other columns of the building. 

The programme for the opisthonaos differs from those for the pronaos and 
northern colonnade in that there is no removal of drums. Works in the opisthonaos 
include restoration of the western pediment, which necessitated the lowering of 
ceiling members of the western side. This provided interesting elements for the 
building history of the monument and induced necessary works on these members. 
Columns’ fractures were treated with injections. The works revealed some finds that 
enrich our knowledge for the monument such as the discovery under the capitals 
of ancient wooden clamps preserved in excellent condition. Many data regarding 


51 In the context of the programme ‘Environment’ of the European Community. 

52 Measurements have been made previously by C. Penrose for proving the refinements, 
W.B. Dinsmoor, H. Schleif and N. Balanos, as well as by A. Orlandos. The fluting of the 
columns is elliptical in section and was designed with great accuracy two centuries before 
Apollonius’ Conics. 
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Balanos’s intervention also came to light. The long lateral walls of the cella are to 
be restored to the second layer. We now know more about the construction of the 
cella walls. Points on the walls were guides for the location of the stones placed last. 
The methodology of repositioning the stones includes a combination of computer 
technology with traditional evaluation, the comparison and combination of partial 
characteristics of the lying ancient material, and a trial synthesis of layers on the 
ground and groupings of stones. The side walls’ new restitution is necessary mainly 
for scientific reasons. It involves correction of the nineteenth-century restoration 
mistakes and the reinsertion into the monument of four hundred additional stone 
blocks that were recently identified. Profits include the reacquisition of the walls’ 
authentic structure, clarification of the walls’ initial structural system (for example, 
the huge, original marble lintel of the opisthonaos will be repositioned in the place 
of the present concrete one**), enhancement of their architectural character, their 
leanings and aesthetic sophistications, preservation of the scattered materials 
through reinsertion into the monument, increase of the walls’ carrying capacity, and 
better static behaviour after the end of the works. Static research was conducted 
with the application of trial loadings, and a new methodology for multifragmented 
superstructure was applied for the first time.“ For the construction of copies of the 
western frieze, artificial stones were designed with very good mechanical strength 
and capable of reproducing details well. 

Following completion of the works the crane, scaffolding and workshops are to be 
removed, the heavy protective interior flooring dismantled, the floor and crepidoma 
conserved, and the temple’s immediate environment restored.” This activity means 
enhancement of the Parthenon’s artistic value, educational contribution, and better 
understanding of the building for the general public.*° 


Propylaia The purpose of the intervention is to remove remnants of the Balanos 
restoration, to restitute the monument to a level of readability not inferior to the 
previous one through the use of new competent technology (titanium clamps, surface 
conservation and cleaning), and to use new identifications of authentic material 
from the famous coffered ceilings and the beams of the monument. The restoration of 
architectural members involves only co-belonging fragments of authentic material. 
Although this restoration uses the same proportion of authentic materials as the 
Balanos one, namely approximately 64 per cent, the level of technology applied is 
much higher. The restitution of the monument’s wholeness, the right attribution of 


53 Kontrarou-Rassia (2005). 

54 It consists of modelling the fragments with elements that are tested against various 
loading situations. 

55 See Korres, M. ‘The Parthenon Reconstruction Project’, <http://www.culture. 
gr/4/41/411/e41104.htmI>, accessed 25 August 2005. 

56 Charter of Venice conditions are fulfilled, since there is certainty as to the initial form 
and construction of the restorable members, a comparatively small percentage of necessary 
additions of new marble, and the generally good condition of ancient members, which 
maintain their maximum mechanical strength. The identified stones allow for the restoration 
of the northern wall in the form it had in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

57 Laser technology is used for the cleaning of the Pentelic marble (Katimertzi 2003). 
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the parts restored and the treatment of the ancient materials from an archaeological 
and technical point of view make this a far better restoration (see Figure 7.25). 
From a static point of view, the proposed restitution of the ceilings means better 
seismic behaviour in future and better overall protection of the monument.” Before 
being put back, the restored beams remain lying on the floor for a long period in 
conditions of support and loading equal to those intended. During this time their 
behaviour is monitored. The restoration involved the development of special 
machinery for the disengagement of the southern wall of the Propylaia and the 
placement of stone blocks in their correct position. Additionally, the new marble 
completions of the drums, and the construction of entirely new drums are first done 
mechanically though the work is completed by hand. 


Figure 7.25 The Propylaia under restoration 


Source: Author. 


Athena Nike This restoration corrects the errors of two previous restorations, 
that of Ross—Schaubert-Hansen—Pittakis (1835—47) and that of Balanos—Orlandos 
(1935—40). It involves the structural recomposition of architectural members, the 
replacement of iron clamps with titanium ones, the removal of the armed concrete 
slab underneath the cella — to be replaced by a new foundation of concrete and steel — 
the construction of casts, and the cross-testing of measurements for the rehabilitation 
of the initial dimensions of the temple (see Figure 7.26). 


58 This is accomplished through re-establishment of the diaphragm action of the ceiling disc. 
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The study and the intervention brought to light problems of dislocations and bad 
completions of members, incorporation of dispersed material in second use, the 
existence of open joints, and, most important, cuttings of architectural members, 
mainly from the entablature, that have altered initial dimensions and made the 
temple appear non-orthogonal. Intense whiteness of the new marble additions is 
checked through the use of slight artificial patina. 


Figure 7.26 The Nike Temple from the entrance to the Acropolis top 


Source: Author. 


Southern slope This area is being transformed into a large archaeological park with 
the revival of ancient routes, paths and plantings. The huge Dionysus theatre, the 
Eumenes Stoa, the Odeion of Herodes Atticos (covered in antiquity), a sanatorium, 
the Asklepieion (see Figure 7.27) and a pleasant walk of a thousand metres were all 
gathered on the same slope because it overlooks the sea.” 

The first phase of the restoration includes the restoration of three Doric columns, 
4.84 metres tall (the ancient columns are lost), that support the ancient entablature. 
The low walls between the columns are reconstructed of authentic ancient material. 
The elaborate marble frame of the temple gate, bearing relief decorative themes, has 
been restituted. 


59 The Asklepicion was built during the Pelopennesian War in the fourth century BC by 
Telemachus the Acharneus, who carried the worship of Asklepeios from Epidauros to Athens 
(Camp 2001, 122). It was outlined to the north by a two-storey stoa. Another Doric stoa with 
17 columns closed the sanctuary to the west. 
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Figure 7.27 The Asklepieion under restoration 


Source: Author. 


After the restoration: an assessment of the spatial effects of Greek restoration 
activity and of its contribution to cultural universalism 


The current prevailing restoration logic in Greece favours ‘optimum intervention’. 
To become hegemonic, and to have material impact, theoretical ideas had to fence 
in a climate of wide-ranging practical interests that can intervene at any moment, be 
they private, bureaucratic or political, as the example of the CAC shows. Because the 
restoration work in progress is carried out according to this ‘optimum intervention’ 
logic, we cannot compare the potential visible impacts of the two schools 
mentioned. Further, we do not have many recent anastylotic contributions of foreign 
archaeological schools. Another problem for the evaluation of these effects is that 
restoration projects are still under way.“ But it seems that the visual impact for lay 
people of the large number of Greek restorations will be revitalized monuments, not 
only classical, but from other periods too. The most important cause of deterioration, 
rusting iron, will have been eliminated and a major part of the dangers, including 
that of their static efficiency now constituting a threat, will have been removed. The 
Acropolis monuments will appear revivified and rid of past interventions and their 


60 Apart from the reconstruction of Attalos Stoa by the American School of Classical 
Studies discussed below. 

61 In the period 2000-2006 more than 29.3 million euros from national and European 
Union resources were available for the Acropolis restorations (Kontrarou-Rassia 2005). 
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errors. Following the end of the present works the Committee plans to make care for 
the Acropolis monuments an ongoing project, a process that spares no time or money 
to extend their life. A relevant programme is under way.” 

On the aesthetic front, restoration of certain parts of the buildings, while 
not substantially affecting their general appearance, will contribute to a deeper 
understanding on the part of a wider public and will display their unique artistry to 
better advantage. Therefore, while in some senses the struggle between specialists 
has been a matter of ‘internal combustion’, in some others it has had public 
consequences, because its outcome will shape a substantial part of the historical, 
urban and aesthetic experience of the millions of visitors and the city’s inhabitants. 

Modern Greek activity in restoration of the ancient heritage, apart from the 
ideological and economic components that refer to the relationship between this 
country and its past, seems to reflect the following aesthetic choices as well: 


e Aneed for socially meaningful spatial configurations. 

e A modern approach, namely the effort to complete and put back in place, 
and not to fragment. There is a similar interest in the clarity of forms, in the 
understanding of the ‘product’ by lay people; there is a sensitivity to the 
local conditions, those that produced these works in the first place, and to the 
intentions of the first artists. In this sense there is a continuity in the expression 
of poetry, Pikionis, and the present work. This kind of expression is not only 
lamenting or castigating, it is also positing in a dynamic and bold way that 
comes with the kind of confidence afforded by good knowledge. The aesthetic 
in Greek architectural protection also articulates the moral choice to come to 
a conscious, respectful, but bold dialogue with the country’s ‘glorious past’, a 
dialogue in which the partners will gradually see their distance diminishing. 

e An injection of emotions into the urban fabric, an investment in the authenticity 
of care, feelings and deep knowledge, and the intention to turn scientific, 
‘learned’ potential into artistic expression. This is a predisposition reflecting 
a kindred spirit to that encountered in modern Greek poetry and to the work 
of Pikionis in the area. It is the visual parallel to the effort to regenerate, to 
return to its rightful place the scattered, but familiar material so that it can 
acquire a voice. 

e A reaffirmation of the old relationship is sought between mind, soul and body. 
Far from an aesthetic of idealistic abstraction and of regarding the material 
aspects of monuments as base, there is here the intention to acknowledge 
the aesthetic as a close relationship between these three and as a form of 
social participation. It is a response to what is acknowledged as the classical 
intention and ability, witnessed by these buildings, to give aesthetic perfection 
for the satisfaction of both intellectual and physical endeavour. 

e There is also an attempt to articulate a distinctively Greek aesthetic and to 
dissociate from foreign influences in areas of theoretical knowledge and 
practice where Greek specialists feel they may have, or can acquire, relative 
advantage. 


62 Thermou (2005). 
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If the top of the Acropolis maintains its basic outline, the picture of its southern slope 
is changing significantly with the ongoing restorations of the Dionysos theatre, of 
the Asklepieion and of the Peripatos, and with the pedestrianization of the area now 
accomplished. It will also enter into a renewed dialogue with the urban context via the 
new museum. On the other side of the Acropolis, the restoration of Hadrian’s Library 
enhances the strong diachronic character of the area of Monastiraki, as has already 
been achieved with the restoration of the Tzistaraki Mosque (see Figure 7.28). 

In some cases, like that of the Epidauros sanctuary, ruins will ‘spring’ from their 
scattered members that have lain for centuries underground. The spatial relationship 
between the ‘new’ ruins and the exquisite theatre, a relationship almost non-existent 
thus far, will be much more interesting, varied and informative. In a sense, the 
intention to recreate space from scattered stones is actually about the urban or 
regional experience of ‘resurrection’ of spatial forms, and about the enrichment of 
social life with a dimension which is mythical, and simultaneously willed, because 
it is designed to the last detail. This impact is accentuated with the creation of 
spatial networks of archaeological sites and archaeological parks in various areas 
of the country. 


Figure 7.28 The Tzistaraki Mosque 


Note: The Tzistaraki Mosque, which houses a museum of folk art, converses with the 
neighbouring Roman monument of Hadrian’s Library. 


Source: Author. 
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We can compare this kind of intensive restoration, which was launched in the 
1980s, to the French state urban planning and its grands projets of the same decade 
and of similar ideological orientation, in the sense that they both use architectural 
forms for the articulation of a strong cultural and ideological central statement. The 
difference is that the French state used an aesthetic vocabulary that is ultra-modern, 
highly ambitious, mammoth in scale and often aggressive or ambiguous, because 
untried. The Greek state, on the contrary, has recourse to the familiar, human-scaled, 
ancient building forms of an indisputable aesthetic, which needed its protection 
anyway. The modern element in this case is the creation of ‘escorting’ buildings, 
like museums, whose aesthetic is often open to painstaking public dialogue, and 
equally often seen as subordinate to the ancient spaces that they serve. But we will 
return to this point shortly. 


Plaka: A Modern Monumental Complex in the Shadow of the Ancient One 


The monuments of Athens are as beautiful as their fame. There is also a reckless 
neighbourhood that I loved a lot. It is situated at the foot of the Acropolis: full of 
commercial roads, small and narrow, full of life. (Roland Barthes)” 


The area of Plaka, the historical core of the city of Athens and the oldest continuously 
inhabited district of Europe, is today known to be a part of the ancient city of Athens. 
It runs from the east to the north side of the Rock and develops around it in a zone of 
350 metres width and approximately one kilometre length. The slopes of the area are 
the termination of the Acropolis natural buttresses and they compose the familiar and 
unrepeatable physiognomy of the space. Plaka bears witness to the unbroken continuity 
of life (see Figure 7.29) and to the efforts of its consecutive inhabitants since prehistoric 
times. Athens is one of the oldest cities to have developed around an Acropolis. 

The urban fabric of the area, adjusted to its topography and to the same or similar 
urban functions, has remained roughly the same since ancient times. During the time 
of the Byzantine Empire the glory of the ancient city was tarnished with the spread 
of Christianity and the closing down of the philosophical schools. Athens was then 
a rather insignificant provincial town, and remained so for centuries until it became 
the capital of newly liberated Greece. 


The fate of Plaka as a chronicle of the dialogue between three Athens: 
the ancient, the ideal and the real 


Plaka, the old Athens, portrayed in song by the popular nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century muse as the cradle of ‘retsina-intoxicated’ gods, as the locus of 
familiar beauty and as the theatre of street celebrations around carnival time, has been 
repeatedly threatened and saved at the last minute since the establishment of modern 
Greece. This has happened not because of any particular sensitivity to its quaintness, 
human scale, monumental character or its being inscribed with the passage of long 
centuries — although these are the reasons offered for its saving and protection today 


63 Quoted in Moullas and Mentzou (1995, 202). 
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Figure 7.29 Monuments of many different times 


Note: Monuments of many different times, such as the classical Hephaisteion and the 
Byzantine St Apostles, against the backdrop of the modern city in this view of the ancient 
Agora from Plaka. 


Source: Author. 


— but quite simply because of the economic impotence of the Greek state to realize 
the huge undertaking of expropriating the whole area in order to knock down most 
of its buildings to uncover the ancient Athens lying beneath. 
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The first city planners of modern Athens, young architects Kleanthis and 
Schaubert,™ were also the first to voice the need for the unearthing of the ancient 
city. The Greek Stamatis Kleanthes and the German Eduard Schaubert were friends, 
colleagues, and students of Schinkel. The two friends, inspired as architects from the 
romantic spirit during their training in Germany, enthusiastic idealists of architectural 
composition and the study of Greek antiquity, received in 1832 a commission from 
the Greek government to draw up a plan for the city that would become the capital 
the following year. In their plan they strongly recommended that the city be moved to 
the north to free space for the recovery of the Athens of Theseus and that of Hadrian. 
The first proposal for landscaping the Acropolis dates to 1832 when the land on 
and around the Rock was dry, arid and bare. Their design included the creation of 
an archaeological park on the north side of the Acropolis which would become an 
architectural museum without equals. The designers established several priorities: 1) 
the belief that Greece had an important role to play as curator of ancestral glory; 2) 
the need to hasten the development of archaeology; 3) a conscious view of ancient 
monuments as spectacle; 4) selective evaluation of past times; and 5) a view of 
Byzantine architecture as a picturesque supplement to classical monuments of ‘real 
value’. Their plan left little room for Byzantine churches, save to add an exotic and 
picturesque touch to an otherwise coherent whole. 

This would have necessitated the clearing of the northern slope of the Acropolis 
from landfills that had piled up and the demolition of the ‘miserable huts’ that would 
disturb artists’ and scientists’ impression of ancient monuments like the Tower of the 
Winds (see Figure 7.30), the Library of Hadrian or the monument of Lysicrates. 
They suggested that if the present state of the country did not allow such an 
undertaking, it would be the task of future generations to fulfil it, and their chance of 
doing so should not be undermined by a bad legacy from the past. Experience from 
Rome had taught them that the land should be acquired as soon as possible. 

The plan of the two architects, a triangular and radial development of the city 
around its ancient centre that tried to combine the dictates of a southern climate 
and local buildings and living ways with central European geometrical layouts and 
perspectives targeting the monuments, was indeed approved. However, the plan 
was fiercely attacked by the previously helpful inhabitants as soon as they realized 
that they would soon find themselves homeless because of the opening up of new 
roads and the expropriations for the archaeological zone. These reactions and the 
impossibility of funding the expropriations dictated a revised plan by the Bavarian 
Leo von Klenze. The new plan simply narrowed and re-aligned the streets, and it 
prioritized limited expropriations to isolated, visible archaeological sites and to 
strategic plots for the visual protection of the Rock and maintenance of the rest 
of Old Athens under expropriable status. While the opening of new boulevards 
and the design of major public structures such as the Athenian trilogy (the seats of 
the Academy, the Athens University and the National Library) and the Cathedral 
pursued the creation of an exalted image that often imitated the Acropolis icons and 
reflected the nation’s modernization and cultural aspirations as the evident inheritor 


64 For Schaubert’s role in the planning of Athens, see Papageorgiou-Venetas (1999). 
65 For details of the planning, see ibid. 
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Figure 7.30 The classical Tower of the Winds 
Note: The classical Tower of the Winds in the Roman Agora, among other monuments and 
buildings from many different periods, including a mosque. 


Source: Author. 


of antiquity, the spatial, architectural and cultural legacy of the earlier city also 
endured. In fact, the city developed following an incremental pattern in contact with 
the ancient zone and blending with the old city. 

Thus, the great expectations of an idealized Athens had to accommodate patched 
up solutions because of these practical difficulties. However, this is one of those cases 
where financial problems and spatial legacies proved to be to the city’s advantage. 
This ‘historical compromise’ resulted in the interesting architectural ensemble of 
today. By force of an 1836 decree, the proprietors of land within the space of the Old 
City were allowed to build there, but the declaration of the space as archaeological 
remained in force with two provisions: in case of future expropriation the owners 
would be entitled to money for the plot only, and building heights would be severely 
limited. This regulation has remained in force until the present and has drastically 
controlled building activity in the area. The enthusiastic parallel activity of Greek 
archaeologists brought to light the most important monuments in the ancient city: on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis the Dionysos theatre, the Stoa of Eumenes, the 
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Odeion of Pericles, the Odeion of Herodes Atticos and the Asklepieion; in the area 
of the Old City the Stoa of the Giants, the Stoa of Attalos, the Tower of Winds, the 
Roman Agora, the Agoranomeion and the Library of Hadrian. 

Plaka assumed its present form during the century or so that intervened between 
the proclamation of Athens as the capital city and the eve of the Second World War. 
Slow growth during this period, the gradual assimilation of new elements, and the 
development of lay Athenian neoclassical architecture helped to produce an ekistic 
coherence in the town form and the integration of monuments of various periods. 
The Old City was mainly preferred by the middle and lower strata of the Athenian 
population, probably because the higher classes preferred to avoid the ‘thrill’ of vivere 
pericolosamente due to the constant threat of demolition and property expropriation. 
But, because of another compromise that had to be tolerated — even in an area so 
close to the top of the Acropolis — it also included a niche of very poor people. 
This was the creation from 1860 onwards of a hanging island-like ‘village’, the 
Anafiotika, at the eastern extremity of the north side of the Acropolis by immigrants 
from the island of Anafi, who had come to Athens to work as builders (see Figure 
TaI” 

The first serious pressures on Plaka appeared after 1950 as a result of the steep 
increase in the number of motor cars, the need for administrative, residential and 
commercial space, and the number of visitors for whom it is one of the city’s main 
attractions as a characteristic and unique part of Athens and a direct pedestrian route 
to the Acropolis. Under these pressures the Old City was transformed in terms of its 
functions, its plan, its architecture and environmental conditions. From 1950 on the 
Archaeological Service was interested in buying every property for which building 
permission was requested. To ease building pressures in the quarter the government in 
1962 prohibited building works in the area. Three zones were distinguished, for each 
of which different building heights and other measures were proposed, according 
to criteria of uninterrupted vision of the Acropolis, facilitation of expropriation and 
maintenance of original architectural forms. The first serious public debate started 
in 1964. It was strongly argued that Plaka should be wholly expropriated. This was 
seen by well-known people to be a duty owed by modern to ancient Greece. It was 
once more the lack of funds, along with the reaction of professionals and the local 
people that averted that prospect. The state seemed to realize that something had 
to be done, but it hesitated between the two possibilities. On the one hand building 
activity was constantly suspended and on the other studies started appearing for the 
rules of aesthetic control in the area, the organization of archaeological spaces and 
the maintenance of an appropriate scale for new buildings in relation to adjacent 
monuments. 

In the mid- and late-1960s the issue of Plaka concerned, and divided, the 
Association of Greek Architects and other specialists. The tone was provided by 
archaeologists and those who followed them on the one hand, and ‘enlightened’ 
architects on the other, namely by traditionalists (in this case demolitionists) and 
modernists (in this case preservationists). This division, which preceded the clashes, 
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Figure 7.31 Anafiotika from the Acropolis top against the background of 
Plaka, the modern city and Lycabettus 


Source: Author. 


discussed earlier, regarding the preservation on the top of the Acropolis, was also 
reflected in the urban fabric of the area: while the rest of the Plaka area had started 
being built according to the general building regulations in force, in a specific part, 
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immediately next to the Acropolis (from Adrianou St to the foot of the Acropolis), 
building was avoided because of the fear that works would be suspended as soon as 
antiquities were found. The /aissez-faire treatment of part of the area ended up in the 
erection of a ‘wall’ of six- to seven-storey apartment blocks that isolated the area 
from the rest of the city. Consecutive urban plans proposed the demolition of Plaka 
and pronounced preservable the wider central area. But the preservable area was 
gradually turned into apartment blocks and Plaka was left to its fate. 

In 1970 the idea was proposed of uncovering the ancient Peripatos, which would 
necessitate the demolition of the Anafiotika, but this was not realized, against the 
wishes of the Archaeological Society of Athens. Meanwhile, the noise pollution was 
such that many inhabitants left it in the 1970s and 1980s. At the end of 1972 the 
Ministry of Public works assigned a group of specialists to study the Plaka and give an 
answer to the many urgent problems it posed, which were of aesthetic, archaeological, 
economic, cultural, social and urban-planning nature. This study took many years 
and its philosophy was shaped by the new ideas regarding monumentality: Plaka was 
understood as a monumental ensemble and not as a background to visible monuments 
and a potential quarry for uncovering others. Therefore the clear line proposed and 
adopted by the state was not to sacrifice it but to limit excavations to two more 
building blocks that would allow major archaeological sites, like Hadrian’s library 
and the Roman Agora, to be unified. Meanwhile, local initiatives were activated in 
1976 as an answer to land speculation. The press was kept informed and artists were 
mobilized in support of the cause. Texts of support came from cultural bodies such as 
Europa Nostra and international tourist organizations. It helped to know that tourists 
disliked the situation in the area. It is noteworthy that the condition of Plaka has 
also been a cause of concern and protests from abroad because of its ‘vulgarization 
and disfigurement’. The speculators reacted too and acts of vandalism were noted. 
In 1979 the responsible Minister of Public Works published the first decrees for the 
historical centre targeting the protection of Plaka from further damage.” After 1980 
Plaka became protected both as a monumental ensemble and on the level of isolated 
buildings.” 

Isolated monuments from many periods, including the Turkish, were to be 
enhanced and respected as parts of the history and the morphology of the area. Much 
ground work had already been done after the Second World War by the increasing 
interest in other traditional ensembles, by the fresh approach to the history of 
the country, particularly the Byzantine one, by radical intellectuals’ attention 
to popular culture, and by the introduction of new legislation that, although still 
biased towards isolated, classical monuments, started reflecting this different logic. 
But one might argue that although the eulogizing of, and much inspiration for, this 
new understanding of monumentality came from such international charters as the 
Amsterdam Declaration (1975), in Greece it stemmed from the country’s gradual 
coming to terms with its old wounds, like its four-century enslavement, and with its 
own many cultures. 
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The resulting treatment of the Old City” has been criticized on many grounds: 
because of the exceptional treatment of this particular area, because of the excessive 
cost of materials such as marble proposed and used for the pedestrianization of most 
of the roads of the area, because of the interest in the façades of architectural ‘shells’ 
and not their contents,” and because of its gentrification effects. The last of these was 
the result of the planners’ bias towards the upper middle strata, such as intellectuals 
and artists (actually various industrialists were added later) as a ‘presentable’ local 
population in place of the (usually visiting) old trouble-makers of the 1960s and early 
1970s. The study also contains some interesting aesthetic contradictions, such as an 
aesthetic of gentrification on the one hand and an interest in social understanding and 
participation as well as the struggle to rescue popular monumentality on the other. 

The same contradiction is partly present in the Acropolis restoration too. There 
are indeed some elements of elitism in the philosophy of the restorers, who are 
also very interested in the impact on lay people. Bouras (1990) purports that the 
educational role of the past is a social demand of our time and that the targets of the 
Acropolis operation are much wider that simple maintenance. A degree of aesthetic 
incoherence seems rather unavoidable, plus it occasionally has the unanticipated 
potential of opening up new social perspectives, even in retrospective. Nonetheless, 
this study has created a ‘school’ in the treatment of traditional ensembles, based on 
many, if not all, the principles of its design philosophy.” Furthermore it has been an 
example of overall policy consistency, against partial delays, and it has involved the 
successful cooperation of various public agencies.” At the same time it made the 
area function as a real, much-needed and much-visited stone garden in the heart of 
the city. The following ministers continued the works, which is something rare in 
itself. Pedestrian zones were created, five hundred houses were declared preservable, 
a framework for inscriptions and advertisements was shaped. The first socialist 
party Minister of Land Planning, Settlements and Environment initiated a land use 
decree that freed Plaka from noise pollution. Up to 1987 complementary measures 
followed. The inhabitants acquired special parking cards, the state supported the 
repair of preservable buildings, a special planning office for Plaka was established. 
On the other hand, some old inhabitants did return, but the skyrocketed land value 
did invite gentrification and some restored neoclassical houses acquired beautiful 
gardens and swimming pools under the Acropolis. 

‘The aesthetics of matching’ between the old architecture of the quarter and the 
architecture of the modern additions is today officially controlled by the special Plaka 
Urban Planning Office. The members of the study group believe in the importance 
of engaging architects’ compositional intentions and talents to meet the challenge 
of integrating modern architecture into the ensemble. They think that the aesthetic 
and stylistic conformity of new buildings can be achieved either by adopting ‘set’ 
exteriors or by designing buildings in harmony with the character of the district but 
not out of step with the times. Although the first alternative is basically undesirable, 
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it seems that they prefer passivity to striking mistakes. So far the solutions preferred 
in the context of the relatively recent special building regulations for the area have 
included quite conservative, restrained and hesitant re-editions of neoclassical forms 
in modern materials. The various trends of both modernism and postmodernism 
have been avoided. If one tries to compare the first, still uncertain applications of 
the new laws in the area with descriptions of what happens in such places as York,” 
one realizes that they are far from excesses that can be highly damaging to a city’s 
identity. York has been turned into a historical shopping mall with fake Victoriana in a 
predominantly medieval and Georgian city, a Viking settlement recreated underneath 
a shopping centre, a ‘generalized’ old look, and fake simulations such as ‘cast iron’ 
bollards made of lightweight polycarbonate in a highly controlled environment. 

Plaka is among the urban pockets of gentrification that are being reurbanized. 
This results in a new, post-1995 arena, because of the unwillingness of the now 
privileged inhabitants to share the public space with other Athenians and the 
tourists. The gentrified Plakiots dream of their neighbourhood rid of intruders and 
noise coming from squares and pedestrian zones turned into entertainment zones 
with cafés and restaurants, while the rest of the Greek and foreign visitors enjoy 
the same sites and the vivaciousness, the energy and the mnemonic intensity of this 
urban village. 


Two Landscapings for the Acropolis: A Comparison 
The setting 


To intervene in the material condition or symbolic understandings of a complex of 
monuments, such as those that rest on and around the Sacred Rock of the Acropolis, 
through archaeological landscaping is to intervene in the self-understanding of a 
whole people. The reactivation of art and myth is considered by some as a reflection 
of a cultural childhood, as a means to interpret historical change (in the landscape 
as well as in society), and also as part of a process of achieving self-knowledge and 
development through mimesis. It has been held that for mimesis to be creative, it 
must be of a ‘higher level’™” or, as Plato argued, it must pay attention to the qualities 
of the original, correctness, as opposed to unreflective servitude to similarity.” 
Here we will concentrate on how monumentality relates to myth on the Acropolis. 
Are myth and monumentality constants or perpetually undergoing re-interpretation? 
To answer this we look at how myth is kept alive across generations and the role 
that the practices of preserving and enhancing monuments play in that process. 
Furthermore, if interpretations and practices change, then who gets to determine the 
changes and in what ways might the whole process of re-interpretation be contested? 
Can urban design creatively explore the possibilities of place by treating history as 
on-going and a part of daily life, by searching for new ways of social becoming, by 
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elaborating on different political identities, and by seeking difference in the midst 
of homogeneity? 

My vehicle for considering such questions is to look at how archaeological 
landscaping has changed the environment of the Sacred Rock of the Acropolis in 
the last half of the twentieth century. Archaeological landscaping, as we showed 
earlier, traverses many levels other than the purely aesthetic. It can envelope a 
monument, mediating between it and the rest of its urban environment, and it 
can suggest, compose and comment on the various meanings of the tangible past. 
Landscaping can express sublime fears and desires concerning national identities 
and aesthetic traditions as well as prosaic concerns about urban land uses such 
as the purposeful enhancement of archaeological sites as tourist resources. It 
can also be expressive of power relations regarding who gets to appropriate that 
part of urban space and for what purpose, and it can intervene in the collective 
memory and forgetfulness always bound up in the preservation and enhancement 
of urban features. 

The Sacred Rock of the Acropolis has been subjected during the twentieth 
century to two different creative attempts at landscaping. One, by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (ASCS), has engaged in radically different 
practices based on quite different principles, evincing a quite different relation to 
the site than that by the other, the Greek architect Pikionis. A critical assessment 
of these two modern landscapings offers a means to compare the diverse ways in 
which monumentality and myth integrate into social life and politics. It also permits 
exploration of contrasting ways in which space and place come to be related through 
social action. But it also allows reflection on how ‘place’ should be constituted and 
why the very conception of ‘place’ becomes part of a contested terrain of ideological 
struggle. Architects and urban designers in particular have, for example, frequently 
invoked the idea of the genius loci (‘the spirit of place’), discussed in Chapter 4, as 
a privileged means to understand the special qualities of place. Can it be argued that 
one or other of the landscapings of the Sacred Rock better expresses the genius loci 
and if so in what sense? Thus, contestations over the essential character of places 
mask vital issues of who, exactly, has the power and privilege to define standards of 
judgment for the understanding and transformation of a particular place, such as the 
Sacred Rock of the Acropolis. 


The Sacred Rock of the Acropolis: early plans 


Water had a sacred character in this dry land, as indicated by various attempts 
since Neolithic times to ensure the Rock a steady supply. Classical time is rich in 
hydraulic installations.” The space on the summit and around the Acropolis has 
changed continually. Indeed, since the founding of the Greek state in 1830, the 
transformations of this ‘eternal’ space have been many: planting the dry surrounding 
hills and the Acropolis slopes, rounds of excavations, preservations and still ongoing 
restorations of the monuments on and around the Rock, the recovery of the Ancient 
Agora at the feet of the Rock, the creation of neoclassical Athens on the slopes of 
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the Acropolis, various landscapings, the pedestrianization of road networks, and the 
changing city background. Let us recall that if we look at just the Parthenon, the 
great temple was destroyed by invaders’ arson, later becoming in turn a Christian 
church, a Turkish mosque in two phases, and, after bombardment by Morosini and 
looting by Lord Elgin, a restored open museum. The great city goddess, Athena, 
was also replaced by the Mother of God, who later acceded the Parthenon as a 
secular monument. The mythical space of an idolatrous city became the symbol of 
a Christian nation. This once austere battlefield became a locus of urban joy and 
exaltation. 

These changes were the result of bloodshed, ongoing contestations and sacrifice, 
and they reflect Greek struggles for liberation or representation on various levels. 
Thus the credit for the Greek temples’ present situation belongs to their creators, to 
nature that offered such exceptional materials for their construction, and to society, 
both local and global, that has maintained them to the present time and reproduced 
the mythology and sacredness that surrounds them. Evidence from the press and 
literature indicates that the adoration of the Parthenon and the plethora of ways in 
which it is embedded into Greek society are remarkable, involving as they do a 
combination of highly intermingled scholarly and popular elements. The former are 
mediated by external cultural specifications, the latter by personal experiences.” Yet 
despite the controversies in modern Greek society over the relevance of successive 
Greek heritages, the language question, or the perceived ideological role of the 
Acropolis, the Rock remains the dominant national symbol. 

The nineteenth-century aesthetic approaches to the Rock have been contested by, 
among others, a grassroots expansion that made the place a vibrant Jocus of urban 
pleasure, by Christian religiosity, by ‘high art’ cultural activities, or by accidental and 
planned encounters of ‘sameness’ (Greeks) and ‘otherness’ (tourists). During Holy 
Week the innumerable little churches and the streets around the Acropolis are packed 
with worshippers. On Good Friday long processions of the Epitaphios (Corpus 
Christi) intersect in fragrant rivers of candles, flowers, psalmodies and incense. More 
recently, the little church of St Demetrius, which Pikionis’s landscaping restored as 
part of the setting, has become a favourite place for weddings and baptisms. In fact, 
the silent adoration of the Sacred Rock and its direct environment confirms the view 
that imagination is shaped not only by visual manipulation, but also by loyalties to 
places, their political meanings, and their capacity to empower individuals.” These 
loyalties appear to be at the root of struggles over representation and the creation of 
new urban myths. 

After the Kleanthes—Schaubert proposals more Acropolis landscaping projects 
followed, combining, characteristically, visions of landscape with power: In 1834 
Schinkel submitted a set of plans for the palace of King Otto on the Acropolis,® after 
being asked by Otto’s brother, Maximilian, who considered the Acropolis the most 
fitting location for a royal palace. His proposal strove for an elegiac atmosphere 
replete with an asymmetrical layout of the architectural masses, continuity between 
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open and closed spaces, gardens with pergolas, multi-levelled atriums, and selected 
kinds of trees and plants. The Parthenon he reduced to a mere decorative pattern 
in the gardens. Schinkel countered ‘dogmatic classicism’ by arguing that slavish 
imitation of classical architecture was unworthy of the continued development of 
humankind. Simultaneously, he served a monarchical political vision of a king as 
the pinnacle of culture and worked towards the expression of the upcoming power of 
the German states through the classical Greek landscape.*' While this ‘sacrilegious’ 
proposal was rejected by Greek and German specialists alike, it does reflect the 
kind of ‘disrespectful’ freedom that was inconceivable in a Greek. Most Greeks 
involved in the planning of the new capital urged the preservation and restoration 
of the Acropolis monuments, treating them as open-air museums. Schinkel’s 
picturesque composition of landscape and buildings thus reinterpreted Greek history 
by commingling it with German royal blood. The eventual site of the royal palace 
—as well as the architect, Friedrich von Gartner — was chosen by Otto’s father King 
Ludwig I of Bavaria in 1835/36. 

In the 1950s, the time of the two landscapings of the Acropolis, the hills 
surrounding the Rock were planted with local trees and bushes. More important, the 
archaeological research during the nineteenth century had assured non edificandi 
(building prohibition) status for the immediate surroundings of the Acropolis and of 
monuments like the Olympieion and the Stadium. In antiquity the Ancient Agora, 
also known as Kerameikos, was the most distinguished part of the city after the 
Acropolis itself. Lying on the north-west side of the Acropolis, the Agora was the 
socio-economic heart of the city, while also having a religious aspect. Its form 
was shaped in Hellenistic years (third to second century BC) and its functions 
were partially interrupted for political reasons in Roman times, although building 
continued. In the Middle Ages it was covered with houses. Until the early 1930s 
it lay under a neighbourhood, known as Vlastarou, which was an extension of the 
urban fabric of Plaka (see Figure 7.32). 

Greek governments felt a moral obligation towards the ancient world, as 
well as the whole of the ‘civilized world’, to unearth the Agora. The Agora area 
was declared expropriated for archaeological excavation immediately after the 
country’s independence from Ottoman rule and a price was set for the property 
by decree on 18 July 1833 from King Otto.® Leo von Klenze, court architect of 
the Bavarian king, had an alternative proposal for the royal palace, namely that 
it be built in the area of the Ancient Agora instead of the Acropolis and that it 
include the Hephaisteion (a classical temple overlooking the Agora from the low 
hill of Kolonos Agoraios) in its gardens. This objet trouvé treatment of classical 
monuments was repeated in 1914-18 in the ancient sites around the Acropolis. 
The first excavations there, carried out in 1858-1912 by the Greek Archaeological 
Society, uncovered the Stoa of Attalos and the Stoa of the Giants. Numerous finds 
were made with the opening up of the trench for the Athens—Piraeus railway in the 
1860s. This trench runs through the northern part of the Agora and symbolizes the 
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Figure 7.32 View of the Ancient Agora from the Acropolis top 


Source: Author. 


varied nature of the boundaries between the modern and the ancient city. These are 
sometimes smooth and continuous, other times abrupt and discontinuous, creating 
urban heterotopias, as seen in Figure 7.33. 
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Figure 7.33 The railway trench 


Source: Author. 


The dream seemed so important that in 1921 the archaeologist Alexandros 
Philadelfeus, Director of the Acropolis, suggested to the National Assembly 
that the Greeks celebrate the centenary of their revolution against the Turks by 
excavating the Agora.® Although this project was enthusiastically accepted, it was 
temporarily dropped because of the impact of the Asia Minor Catastrophe. The 
scarcity of housing aroused protests by Vlastarou’s inhabitants, who had previously 
accepted the possibility that their property might be expropriated. Even under 
these circumstances a decree was issued on 1 July 1924 that stipulated compulsory 
expropriation of the space. But this expropriation was not to be undertaken by 
the Greek government, which (again) had to find a compromise between its ideal 
intentions for the city and the dire financial and social circumstances. We will return 
to this compromise in a while. 


The Acropolis landscapings: divergent interpretations 


Soon after Biris’s proposal, the Acropolis received two landscapings, one by the 
American School of Classical Studies in Greece (1954—60), the other by the Greek 
architect Pikionis (1954-8). Both landscapings contemplate the double identity 
of the Acropolis as simultaneously the supreme symbol of Western culture and 
a profoundly rooted geographical entity. But the ensuing representations and 
reproductions of this symbolic place differed radically in their priorities, politics, 
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interpretations of the genius loci, and aesthetic solutions. The ASCS was primarily 
concerned with re-establishing and re-confirming their attachment to civilized, 
Western roots in classical soil; its landscaping was thus an enquiry into Americans’ 
rootedness. Throughout the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries classical 
Greece, particularly Athens, was established as the starting point of Europeanness, 
itself a constant reference to nineteenth-century American intellectuals being both 
acutely aware of their cultural dependence on Europe™ and desirous of gaining 
some distance from it. 

By the start of the twentieth century Greek archaeology was already established 
as a total mastery of the past based on the ‘objective’ manipulation and classification 
of vast bodies of artefacts. The ideal research strategy was the excavation of a 
major site, the results of which would be subsequently published. The philosophical 
position adopted by the ASCS seems to have been a combination of a methodology 
sharing this disciplinary common ground with a strong ambition for breakthrough 
progress.*® Athens was particularly challenging because of the presence of many 
foreign archaeological schools. The ASCS’s effort to excel in disciplinary ‘wars’ 
reflected the general political and economic influence of the United States. A third 
intention was the wish to establish a permanent dialogue with this space of power®’ 
(note that when the Germans took Athens in April 1941 the first thing they did was 
raise the swastika on the Acropolis). This dialogue was not independent of the 
American Cold War and post-Second World War struggles for cultural as well as 
economic, military and political hegemony in Europe. 


The landscaping of the American School of Classical Studies 


The American School of Classical Studies interpreted the site of the Acropolis through 
its archaeological landscaping of the Ancient Agora. The ASCS’s establishment in 
1881 was the result of a combined effort by twelve universities in the United States 
and Canada. By 1985 the number had increased to 135 cooperating institutions.** 
The ASCS’s ambition to be set apart from the other Athens archaeological schools 
could materialize following a unique opportunity. Given the internal pressures 
for unearthing the Agora mentioned before, in late 1924 the Greek government 
started negotiations with foreign archaeological schools on the possibility of their 
undertaking the expenses of the necessary land expropriation.*” The prospect was 
enthusiastically accepted by the ASCS, which had previously received assurance 
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of financial support from John D. Rockefeller Jr. and the Rockefeller Foundation,” 
following its usual tactics of campaigning for private money. The school regards as 
a high honour and ‘a great, amazing success’ the privilege of exploring this place.” 
It thus later acquired exceptional spatial privileges (such as the right to have four 
excavations per annum instead of the regular three), materialized the ambition to 
make impressive progress in classical archaeology, and offered its archaeologists 
the opportunity to secure professional fame. The ASCS enterprise drew on previous 
explorations of the site by Greek and German scholars. 

The ASCS had hoped that the task could be achieved in a few weeks, but the 
inhabitants exercised strong political pressure and they were supported by the 
majority of the newspapers speaking of autochthonous citizens driven from their 
ancestral homes by Americans. By late 1928 negotiations were finally successful 
and the anonymous (then) donor had given the $250,000 for the inception of the 
project. In 1929 laws passed by the Parliament and the Senate declared the space an 
archaeological site and defined the area of expropriation.” No alternative organized 
housing was provided by the Greek state. Houses were reasonably expropriated and 
people resolved their housing problem individually (see Figures 7.34 and 7.35). 


Figure 7.34 The Panathenaic way 


Source: Reproduced by permission of the American School of Classical Studies. 
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The funds for the enterprise came from private donors, universities, societies and 
foundations in the United States such as John D. Rockefeller Jr., and the Ford, Old 
Dominion, Samuel H. Kress, and Bollingen Foundations. Greek archaeologists 
retained part of the area, the Roman Agora and the Library of Hadrian, while the 
‘American zone’ (initially 24.5 acres, increased to 28.5 acres in 1939) was delimited 
on the north by the trench of the electric railway, on the south by the Acropolis and 
the hill of the Areios Pagos, on the east by the Stoa of Attalos, and on the west by 
Kolonos Agoraios Hill.” The original concession granted to the ASCS was laid out 
in the common expectation of the Greek and the American parts that the Agora of 
classical times would be unearthed.” 

Works in the ‘American zone’ started festively in May of 1931 following property 
expropriation that started in 1930.” Around three hundred and fifty buildings had 
to be knocked down. The excavation stopped for a few years during the War, but 
resumed after 1945 and continues to this today.” The zone of excavations was 
progressively enlarged with Greek expropriations to the north of the site. The 
expense of the actual excavation was met by American contributions. By the end of 
the tenth annual excavation campaign more than a million dollars had been spent. 


Figure 7.35 Vlastarou during demolition 


Source: Reproduced by permission of the American School of Classical Studies. 
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The excavation, conducted with unprecedented care, had cleared about sixteen acres, 
and it had managed to gain international recognition for its revelations of Athenian 
history and topography. Although the ‘American zone’ is small compared to the 
area of the ancient city, the finds there have been spectacular. They have clarified 
such matters as the topography of the ancient city, the public and private life of the 
ancients, and the buildings’ history and architecture (among the finds were some 
sherds referring to Aristeides’ ostracism). The original 1929 agreement between 
the Greek state and the school included provision for a park within the completed 
excavations. The ASCS park would underscore their archaeological success and 
would obviously serve as a symbolic and political umbilical cord to both the ancient 
and modern Greek worlds. With the completion of the massive excavations in the 
early 1950s, a survey was conducted by the landscape architect Ralph Griswold and 
a programme was prepared for the landscaping. 

This was a pioneering project, at least in Greek lands.” Homer Thompson, 
one of the grand old men of classical Greek archaeology, was associated with the 
excavation from its very beginning in 1931, was Field Director from 1947 to 1967, 
and later became Director of the School. Thompson (1982) argued that this style 
of landscaping affected the landscaping of other nearby archaeological sites, like 
the Temple of Zeus Olympios (see Figure 7.3), although other scholars” would not 
agree. It was Thompson’s initiative to invite the distinguished landscape architect 
Ralph E. Griswold in 1953 to undertake the project. The two men shared the same 
fundamental conviction about what the design for the Agora should be.” The ASCS 
landscaping occurred in two phases: 1954-55 and 1955-60. Both presumed a 
‘scientific’ approach. Since the excavation of the Athenian Agora uncovered evidence 
of plantings, the ASCS replanted the area in an attempt to give something of its 
ancient aspect to the visitor. These plantings included trees and shrubs of the sort that 
grew there in antiquity. The first trees in the Agora Park, an oak and a laurel, were 
planted on either side of the Altar of Zeus by King Paul and Queen Frederika!” on 
4 January 1954.'°' The ASCS made a particular effort to use only native Greek plants 
for which ancient symbolic meanings were known. Meticulous attention was paid 
to literary or archaeological indications of plantings around specific monuments. In 
some instances a particular type of tree was chosen because of its association with 
the god represented, for example, oak for the Altar of Zeus.'” Within the Agora 
proper, plantings were kept sparse whereas on the hill-slopes to the west and south 
they were thickened to emphasize the contrast between the open square and the 
densely built residential and industrial areas framing it.'°? By using plantings as a 
buffer zone, the ASCS isolated the site from the modern city. 
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The plantings of the Agora have done much to unify the ancient buildings and 
ruins that still stand within the excavated area. The desire ‘to mitigate the dusty 
bleakness which has been a deplorable aspect of the Agora as of other large 
archaeological sites in Greece’ (Thompson 1982, 7) has been a controversial one, 
however. First, the Agora was the urban heart of classical Athens, a medieval and a 
modern-time neighbourhood, and not an archaeological site until 1931; and second, 
the Greek landscape is not all that green in the first place, something that, as we 
saw, displeased foreign visitors at least until the eighteenth century. For example, if 
implemented, rich plantings would disrespect the location of the Temple of Hera in 
Argos, Peloponnese, in a dry and austere setting (see Figure 7.36). 


Figure 7.36 Argos. The Heraion, green in spring and dry in summer, 
overlooking the Argolic valley 


Source: Author. 


The greening of this space, pleasant though it is, remains a modern aesthetic intervention 
and choice. The depth of ASCS concern for ‘historical authenticity’ remains a matter 
of interpretation. The responsible ASCS landscape architect Griswold (1961) admits 
that in certain cases, like the planting around the Temple of Hephaistos, the evidence 
was not botanic but entirely archaeological (ancient flower pots). In the absence of 
definitive evidence on the plants of the Agora at various historical times," final 
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decisions fell to ASCS archaeologists.” Moreover, it is by now clear that ‘historical 
authenticity’ is a relative and fluid concept. Even the ASCS’s search for absolute 
approaches had to be compromised on some occasions in order to accommodate 
modern needs, like in the choice of the type of benches. 

Griswold was familiar with the climatic and topographical conditions in the site. 
As a former fellow of the American Academy in Rome in landscape design, Griswold 
was acquainted with Mediterranean landscape.” He worked with photomontage 
(see Figure 7.37) and he used plants to frame and enhance the ruins. 


106 


Figure 7.37 Griswold’s project 


Source: Reproduced by permission of the American School of Classical Studies. 


Instead of ‘the organic inevitability’ of the Greek garden, ASCS plantings filled 
gaps between ruins with plants that could be easily replaced with others. Thus the 
ASCS landscaping could easily be erased without leaving any tracks in memory, and 
replaced by a different project. 

Although the ASCS’s initial design for the park reflects clear organizing principles, 
they seem less apparent today. The sense of unity depends to a considerable extent 
on the charisma of the site itself. When it comes to the landscaping of Hephaisteion, 
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the combination of shrubs with grass gives the place a neat, but ‘non-Greek’ quality 
(see Figure 7.38). 


Figure 7.38 The Hephaisteion garden 


Source: Author. 


In sum, Griswold’s analytical method used plantings to explain, to enlighten 
didactically, in a manner matching the school’s archaeological philosophy: 


Beside the bases where the bronze statues once stood we planted dark green laurel to 
simulate those vertical elements in the landscape. (Griswold 1961, 16) 


Apart from the didactic clarity, among the virtues of the ASCS park are the 
possibility for relaxed contemplation’ and the effective integration of the eleventh- 
century Byzantine church of the Holy Apostles (restored between 1954 and 1956 
by the school with the financial support of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation) (see 
Figure 7.29). The latter exhibits knowledge of, and sensitivity towards, local 
landscaping traditions and more confidence in the treatment of monuments from 
later historical times. 

More generally, however, the ASCS, limited by their constitution and their 
methodology as a school of classical studies,’ interpreted ‘Greece’ as meaning 
exclusively ancient Hellas: ° 
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We should encourage Byzantine investigation...especially in excavation; but our ultimate 
reason for existence must always and necessarily be the pre-eminence of things Greek 
over things un-Greek, or pre-Greek, or post-Greek. It is in so far as we insist on this old 
faith of the humanists on the humanities...that our school will have a torch to hand down 
to future days.!"! 


The school was keenly aware of the need for good relations with the Greek 
Government and Greek people,''” and indeed the Greek state assisted unfailingly both 
materially and through the cooperation of the directors and staff of archaeological 
agencies and museums." The planting programme was supported by the director 
of the Water Company, General Charles Booth, a retired American officer.''* Much 
support and enthusiasm for the school’s activities (especially after the War) came 
from various channels, official and academic. The Greek community showed 
interest and support in many ways,''* for example in the form of aid from the army 
and boy scouts and girl scouts, of technical guidance in the organization and the 
maintenance of the park,''® and of monetary gifts. This was probably the result of 
a combination of post-War euphoria for the allies’ support, financial and other, the 
dynamism and thorough scientificity of the school, and the realization by them of a 
project of extreme national importance. Some of the school’s staff, like Anastasios 
Adossides, the administrator of school business (‘never has the school had a more 
devoted, loyal, wise and effective member’,''’ and John Travlos, architect of the 
school (he provided the architectural designs for the Stoa of Attalos reconstruction), 
were actually Greek, and they helped the school establish the cordial relations that 
were essential for the success of its activities." Many citations and awards were 
bestowed on the school by the Greek government and various Greek societies. 
However, the different national traditions, needs and cultures incorporated by the 
two sides resulted in the ASCS not having captured some vital sensitivities of the 
host environment: the aforementioned turn towards a new search for identity, and a 
deep concern of the Greek intelligentsia with the respect and the protection of the 
natural and the archaeological landscape, officially represented by the Deanship of 
National Landscape and Towns." This difficulty caused confusion over aesthetic 
and other issues, such as the acceptability or not of building a museum in the Agora. 
The initial site that the ASCS proposed for a museum to house the finds was located 
in the heart of the Agora landscape, west to the Areios Pagos amidst a high density of 
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ruins,'*° something that went as far as to contravene the archaeological sensitivities 


and priorities of the school. The proposal stirred the unanimous reaction of Greek 
intellectuals like Konstantinides and Biris,'?' and was rejected by the Athens City 
Council. Reactions proved fully justified, because by 1948 recoveries of rich deposits 
of ancient remains ruled out any modern construction. Konstantinides’s reaction 
posed two issues: first, moral reservations on the self-justified practice of archaeology, 
and second, deep concern with the aesthetic and the role of museums, particularly 
in that area. He preferred humble forms, capable of blending self-evidently with 
the landscape, not antagonistic to the ruins, and enabling a spiritual and ingenuous 
relationship between visitors and the site.’ The 1948 conciliatory proposal of the 
ASCS to reconstruct the Attalos Stoa to use as the Agora museum resolved the 
crisis as it was accepted by the Greek government.'” Misunderstandings can also 
be discerned from Griswold’s (1961, 16) complaints that the CAC prevented him 
from reconstructing the Roman bleachers giving access to the Temple of Hephaistos. 
Greek authorities preferred a more modest ‘typical Greek goat-trail’. 

The creation of national networks of ‘consumable’ archaeological sites suitable 
for mass tourism!” and the choice of tourism as the main re-development policy were 
objectives strongly urged by the United States through the American Mission for 
Aid.'*° The creation of an attractive tourist image anchored in a network of famous 
archaeological destinations, such as Olympia or Delphi, is just one indication that 
aesthetics and archaeology mediate ideological, symbolic and economic processes. 
Simultaneously, a deep concern with national tradition was shared by both the official 
representatives of the state and the intelligentsia. 

The director of the school, C.W. Blegen, participated in the meetings between 
the Mission and the Greek Archaeological Service and assured a grant towards the 
reconstruction of the Attalos Stoa.'”°The choice fell on reconstructing the Stoa because 
of its size, the adaptability of its design, the feasibility of its reconstruction, and the 
ambition to provide the modern world with an example of ‘this most characteristic 
type of ancient civic architecture’.'”’ This site would furnish an opportunity ‘to bring 
the School into a world-wide focus of attention and stature’.'** The highly political 
and symbolic character of this project attracted the personal interest of President 
Eisenhower who desired that American educational units overseas work towards 
a closer understanding between the American and local thought. The project also 
attracted the strong financial support of the Rockefeller Foundation.!”° 
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Today the reconstructed Stoa purposely provides the ASCS landscaping with a 
dramatic backdrop to the east.'*° This long, two-storey building (see Figure 7.39) 
with double colonnades was re-erected between 1953 and 1955. 


Figure 7.39 The Attalos Stoa from the Kolonos Agoraios hill 
Source: Author. 


The reconstruction made use of local raw materials and was carried out under the 
authority of the Department of Restorations, then part of the Greek Ministry of 
Education.'*' The dedication of the finished Stoa on 3 September 1956 was attended 
by the Archbishop of Athens and All Greece and King Paul and Queen Frederika. "? 
While some Greeks regarded the Stoa as a useful and didactic building, others saw it 
as a controversial restoration that contravened the ruin-filled tranquillity of the Agora 
and the Acropolis monuments.'** To the Americans, the paternalistic philanthropy of 
the creation of the Agora (as a product of the reconstructed Stoa and the planting) 
concealed a deep political symbolism: 
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Thus a philhellenic gesture of a Hellenistic philanthropist from the East (Attalos) has been 
repeated in our time by the philanthropists from the West: the new world redressing the 
balance of the old.'** 


On 3 June 1957 the ASCS turned over to the Greek Ministry of Education the 
excavations, the park, the rebuilt Stoa and the Church of the Holy Apostles. 
The Government took over responsibility for guarding and administering both 
excavations and museum, but the ASCS retained control of the workrooms, study 
collections and further excavations within the Agora.'** The official designation of 
the Agora as an important public park entitled it to free water and free water-piping 
installation under the whole area. Today it forms part of the green belt that encircles 
the Acropolis and will gradually embrace many other ancient monuments of the 
Greek capital. Griswold’s irony shows that cultural misunderstandings could also 
occasionally become hubris: 


But when it came to a modern wall to be torn down and the aid of the arms was enlisted, 
they enjoyed the destruction so much that they were disappointed when we wouldn’t let 
them tear down the temple, too.'*° 


The ASCS garden is about human feelings. The Americans who worked there 
certainly loved the place in particular and Greece in general and they have been deeply 
involved with their work. But this mythical space is also used on behalf of power 
relations and their expression in space, first, because ASCS was better positioned 
than the Greek state to undertake such a project in the 1930s and 1950s, and second, 
because the political influence of the United States made possible such an advanced 
spatial intervention. However, the present-day assimilation of this garden to other 
archaeological landscapes brought about by, one, its having been taken over by the 
MoC, two, the workings of time that have mellowed the sharpness of the Attalos Stoa 
and, three, the (typical of Greek archaeological sites) slightly unkempt, ‘romantic’ 
growth of shrubs and trees that have obscured Griswold’s designs have definitely done 
a lot towards its local ‘landing’ and renewed rootedness. This has been stronger with 
the adjacent unification and the creation of a wonderful peripatos from Dionysiou 
Areopagitou avenue to Apostolou Pavlou (St Paul) street (see Map 7.2). 


The Greek landscaping 


Dimitri Pikionis (1887—1968) was a prominent professor of architecture at the School 
of Architecture, Athens, a man of the world blessed with a humanistic education 
that embraced both Eastern and Western tradition and with an ample vision of open 
horizons. Pikionis approached Greekness in architecture and nature from a deeply 
emotional, respectful and ‘pantheistic’ point of view. For him, Greece has always 
been affected by the antithetical and intricate currents that criss-cross an area lying 
between three continents. Pikionis believed in the invisible unity of the world as 
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a deep internal identity, what he called Nomos or the Law. This Law prescribes 
the ‘necessary’ and the ‘useful’, the ‘common’ and the ‘essential’ (according to 
Dionysios Solomos, the Greek national poet) that makes human work ‘natural’, real 
and objective. But Pikionis also believed in the autonomy of every people and in 
the importance of their artistic expression. Form is not the product of an arbitrary 
individualistic discovery but the revelation of an internal reality. And architectural 
forms are the simultaneous product of memory and forgetfulness. This ‘very painful 
accomplishment’, he believed, can be achieved through the transformation of 
popular experiences. In accordance with his design philosophy, Pikionis believed 
in the existence of a common rhythm, a harmonic unity between light, air and the 
geometry of a place: 


On wandering on this ground, kingdom of limestone and of clay, I saw the rock 
transforming into an architrave and the red clay to dye the walls of the imaginary temple. 
The pebbles of the river Kladeos seemed to me like heads of heroes and the statues of the 
pediments like mountains. The hair of Zeus like cliffs, and this polymorphous mountain, 
wandering on which I re-composed the harmony of its outlines, seemed to me like a Greek 
statue. (Pikionis 1985, 77) 


He believed in homorhythmia, the one and the same rhythm that governs the forms 
of life, the topography of the earth, the local flora and of art. Given this continuity, 
this physical and psychic stasis, Pikionis found it preferable to let nature envelope 
ancient ruins with its purest poetry, to let them obey nature’s principles. To him, 
plants were part of a constructed organic ideal type, ‘an impression of the natural 
randomness, governed by unknown laws, which is the secret of plant life’ (ibid., 251). 
Indeed, he maintained that landscaping was necessary only if the archaeological site 
had been previously excavated. In approaching archaeological sites, the designer 
should proceed simply, inconspicuously and unaffectedly. 

In 1954 Konstantinos Karamanlis, then Minister of Public Works and later 
twice President of the Greek Republic, followed the recommendations of the 
senior planning authorities and commissioned Pikionis a gigantic (80,000 square 
meters) and unusual work'*’ through the Ministry of Public Works: to landscape 
the Acropolis’ most spectacular west side by connecting the Philopappos Hill to the 
Propylaia (see Figure 7.40). 

At that stage of his career Pikionis was considered suitable for such a commission 
as a person of high moral standards over and above the conventional fashions 
of the day, and of diachronic historical consciousness, willing to devote himself 
completely to the task. Pikionis was also militant in the landscape movement of the 
Greek intelligentsia. '** 

As early as 1946 Pikionis, already an established aesthete and academic, after 
being asked by the government to formulate guidelines for a national tourist policy, 
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Figure 7.40 The Acropolis from Philopappos hill 


Source: Author. 


stated that tourism had to be considered an educational and cultural experience. 
The patriarchal Konstantinos Karamanlis shared this sensibility towards national 
traditions. But while politicians and state agencies were in a hurry, Pikionis needed 
leisure, creative freedom and respect for the artistic, many-sided nature of his 
work.'*? Therefore, disagreements between the two men were not rare. The work 
was inaugurated in February 1958, partly unfinished (some sculptural details never 
materialized) due to tight budget and strict time limitations.'*° 

Pikionis considered the Acropolis works as an aesthetic adventure, a pilgrimage. 
One of the practical problems he had to resolve was to design access to the Acropolis 
and to Philopappos. But instead of facilitating access by car and bus, and creating 
a large-scale modern infrastructure, Pikionis tried to make the approach more 
convenient for pedestrians. Among his intentions were the creation of a protective 
ring around the classical ruins and the accommodation of continuing excavations, '*! 
but also the creation of a space between ancient, popular and modern architecture. 
In Frampton’s (1992) terms, Pikionis’s landscaping represents a case of progressive 
regionalism. 

This task sparked Pikionis’s imagination and his contemplations about the 
relations between space and place. He was confronted by a site already reforested, 
but which, in the case of Philopappos hill, had been covered by urban houses 
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Figure 7.41 Paul Klee. Main Road and Side Roads of the Nile, 1929 
Note: Oil on canvas, 83.7 x 67.5 cm. 


Source: Reproduced by permission of the Ludwig Museum, Cologne. 
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Figure 7.42 Pikionis’s roads 


Note: Pikionis’s roads are works of art. His urban design reveals how the arts can inspire and 
advance one another, and how they can become part of the everyday urban experience. 


Source: Author. 
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during the Hellenistic (third to second century BC) and Roman (second century 
BC to fourth century AD) periods. Pikionis integrated ancient traces into new 
compositions and connected them and other individual elements with a system of 
footpaths. His attitude would today be open to criticism as ‘anti-archaeological’, as 
a personal interpretation of the historical landscape,'” but for Pikionis this approach 
opened ongoing dialogues between the ancient, the popular, the Byzantine and the 
neoclassical. Establishing this sort of historical continuum in Greek cities constitutes 
a fundamental desideratum in Greek society today, something that is attested in the 
treatment of non-classical monuments close to the Sacred Rock. Pikionis proceeded 
more empirically than Griswold, confining himself to a series of sketches of the site 
(of whose topography and climate he was very familiar) instead of photomontage, 
but in a deeply emotional way. 

The way in which Pikionis managed to control his many artistic influences and 
to infuse them into his work is admirable, if highly personal. Having been influenced 
by various Greek historical and geographical styles as well as by various world 
heritages and myths, including the Japanese,'* he used all these cultural riches to 
articulate his interpretation of place. Pikionis’s pavings may have been inspired by 
Paul Klee’s 1929 painting Main Road and Side Roads of the Nile'* (see Figure 7.41), 
which alludes to a by-product of aerial survey with archaeological traces that are 
clearly distinguished from more recent divisions in the land, but while the painting 
looks modern even today, Pikionis’ road architecture seems a timeless and self- 
evident part of the setting (see Figure 7.42). 

Closer to the most important ancient monuments, Pikionis’s road forms obey more 

austere geometrical patterns. But further away, on the way to the top of Philopappos 
Hill, for example, Pikionis’s road resembles a work of modern art produced with 
concrete and hewn stones (see Figure 7.43). By varying the width of the paving and 
the layout of the borders, he engages in a dialogue with the natural setting.'* 
John Ruskin also seems to have influenced Pikionis’s interest in popular art and 
tradition, and in the half-elaborated, ‘brutal’ stonework typical of popular architecture 
(an interest that dates back to the Italian philosopher Vico), but Pikionis’s style is 
unmistakably Greek. The collective appreciation of Byzantium in the 1920s led 
him to use pergolas, terracotta decorations and stone benches, and to create the rich 
skin textures of St Demetrius walls. But, in the space around the church, he re- 
introduced a succession of fluid, semi-open spaces (neglected by neoclassicism) and 
architectural forms made of rough-hewn building timber. These refer simultaneously 
to the Far East, to the courts of Greek monasteries, and to his interpretation of the 
hut as the archetypal origin of the Doric style. Pikionis’s combination of natural and 
structural elements makes it seem as though the buildings and other elements are 
rising from the ground in homage to the non-divisibility of nature and architecture 
(see Figure 7.44). 
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Figure 7.43 Pikionis’s modern forms 


Source: Author. 


Figure 7.44 Poetic nature and culture dialectic in Pikionis 


Source: Author. 
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Pikionis was also influenced by the cubists, mainly Picasso and Braque (see Figure 
7.45), and he made extensive use of architectural collage. But this was equally a legacy 
of the Spanish architect Antonio Gaudi and of Byzantine architecture. Architraves 
and structural elements of pagan temples of antiquity had already become fillings in 
Christian walls.'4° Pikionis also recycled architectural elements from neoclassical 
Athens, for years in a process of demolition. He incorporated these alongside ancient 
and popular elements (see Figure 7.46). His complaint about this ‘not unavoidable 
sacrifice’!*” is permanently inscribed on the same handsome material, marble, from 
which the temples on the Rock are made. The material certainty of architectural 
elements that were ‘impregnated with humanity’! provided Pikionis with 
unexpected connotations — an escape from the ‘aridity of geometrical abstraction’!” 
and embitterment for an Athens in a state of demolition. 

Pikionis proposed a new eternity, starting from recent times, which he inscribed 
in the time and space within which he worked. The strengthening of common hopes 
and aims is sieved through a vigilant aesthetic conscience that precipitated the form 
and meaning of each and yet maintained a coherent whole. His rearrangement of 
fragments in an archaeologist’s manner effected Shepard’s (1991) closed cybernetic 
system. And drawing from the cubists, he emphasized the third dimension in a non- 
perspectival manner. His succession of views with introvert, extrovert and orientated 
visual horizons is cinematic in its effects.!® Different views of the same object from 
sudden and unexpected angles emerge hierarchically, selectively and in restricted 
number — the Acropolis being the main visual target. His vistas are systematically 
calculated in static and dynamic terms, as parts of the composition and of the 
dynamic movement of the visitor. He thus introduces a sense of the fourth dimension, 
of trajectories in time and space. In this way, he furthers the cubists’ time-space 
experiments. The ‘Pikionis join’, now intersecting with the Dionysiou Areopagitou 
peripatos, starts the ascent towards Areios Pagos, Plaka and the Acropolis. Thence 
the eye of the visitor can travel to the three hills: of the Muses with Philopappos’ 
Mausoleum, Pnyx with the first open-air parliament (see Frontispiece), and the hill 
of the Nymphs with various sanctuaries. 

From Cézanne he acquired an appreciation of an intense relationship to landscape 
and of clearly defined (although continuous) relations between architectural and 
natural elements. From early de Chirico he appreciated the ambiguous mystery of 
his settings. Pikionis activated this mysterious ambiguity to stimulate interest in 
spaces beyond his limits, for example as with his boundaries of the St Demetrius 
courtyards. From the Greek painters of his time'*' he learned to attend to forms 
rather than colours. Indeed, colour only emerges from the tonal contribution of his 
structural elements. His frugality of means is also apparent in the lack of statues 
and the absence of water surfaces; these would be superfluous in such a setting. In 
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Pikionis’s landscaping, the Acropolis is reflected in the rainwater lakes that form on 
his vistas, only to disappear a while later. 

Although Pikionis’s work, particularly his architectural recycling, did not escape 
criticism,'” his was a sensitive, brave and coherent response to ‘the complete, 
undoubted sacredness of the Acropolis, that has gradually become a break to whatever 
creative incorporation of the monument into the constant flow of life around it.’'** His 
enormous respect for classical landscape and architecture (attested by a variety of 
pictorial studies and monographs) did not preclude a generous synthesis that bridged 
the monuments’ global and local identity. In sum, Pikionis was'™ partly romantic 
(his intimate and idyllic patios and pavilions and his purposeful, inclusion—exclusion 
relationship with the rest of the city), partly cosmic (his use of abstract geometrical 
grids and axes on his main road and in the religious, mystical atmosphere of St 
Demetrius) and partly classical (his individuality, clear definition, and sharpness of 
sitting areas and vistas). And yet his landscape seems eternal, as if it were there 
from time immemorial. Still, he manages to remain coherent in a modern, not post- 
modern way, because of his approach to historical time: he respects its flow and 
continuity, and enhances them wisely, not arbitrarily. 


An evaluation of the two landscapings 


It is clear by now that there is not a single universal and unchanging truth or authenticity 
of the genius loci, and therefore any faithfulness that it is due. But we can still ask 
the question which of the two Acropolis gardens yields the fullest genius of place. 
Contestation over the proper way to think of the genius loci is also contestation over 
the proper way to landscape the Acropolis with regard to the contested context of the 
genius loci (namely the synchronic or diachronic historical reading of the place, the 
interpretation of the nature/culture relationship, and the rendering of the universal 
and particular characteristics of the place through both the creative incorporation of 
the alien and the mythological understanding of the locus). 

Both landscaped domains are respectful of modern urban needs in their own 
ways. To go back to our previous analysis, Pikionis expresses more an ‘architectural’ 
attitude while Griswold an ‘archaeological’ one. There exists, nonetheless, a spatial 
division among the visitors to the site. The ASCS garden attracts many more tourists, 
while the daring naturalness of the Pikionian work attracts many more Greek 
visitors. This division is partly due to other considerations, such as the importance 
of the Agora, and its tourist interest. Pikionis’s garden is so engaging because of 
the way he understands urban reality as something extremely complex and at times 
contradictory — the marriage of both local and global elements and procreative 
prospects for new urban myths and mythical spaces. His genius loci is the product of 
a dynamic interaction between nature and culture, of homage to the global character 
of ancient architecture, to modern urban and social needs, and to the modern Greek 
aesthetic. People from the ASCS, given their situation, could and did advance their 


152 Among those who criticized him is Biris (1966). 
153 According to Philippides (1991, 14). 
154 According to the categories of Norberg-Schulz (1984). 
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Figure 7.45 Pablo Picasso. Guitar, spring 1913 


Note: Pasted papers, charcoal, chalk, and India ink on blue paper mounted on ragboard, 
66.4 x 49.6 cm. 


Source: © The Museum of Modern Art, New York/Scala Florence. Reproduced by permission of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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Figure 7.46 Pikionis’s collage on his Philopappos vista 


Source: Author. 
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own way of thinking that involved immense transformative energy in the name 
of the utilitarian practice of archaeology and cerebral erudition. Their genius loci 
was a scientific exploration, a challenge, a great chance to establish careers, but 
also an emotional search for rootedness, extremely dynamic in some ways (strong 
motivation for this landscape transformation), but static in others (urban history and 
urban myth interpretation). 

Indeed, the American School appears largely indifferent to the vibrant modern 
city whose navel they were unearthing. The genius loci of the ASCS failed to 
become self-evident, to create ‘urban magic’, because it turned its back on the living 
Athens in favour of the dead historical moment of Periclean Athens. If the genius 
loci is fixed for all time, eternal and unchanging, then the ASCS’s search for the 
authenticity and the myth of the classical moment would be unexceptionable. But if, 
on the other hand, Herbertson’s (1915) view discussed above is correct in arguing for 
the historical transformative interpretation of place, then the ASCS’s efforts can be 
seen as a misguided attempt to impose a dead past on a living present. Furthermore, 
the imposition of the outsider’s view, with its particular vision of the relations 
between place and space, invites challenge. 

Kubler (1962, 13) argues that historians compose meanings from a tradition, 
while antiquarians only recreate, perform or re-enact portions of the past in already 
familiar shapes. But this distinction, namely to see Pikionis in the role of the historian 
and the ASCS in that of the antiquarian, would only partly explain the situation, 
because the ASCS is also a historian of their own cultural and symbolic tradition. 
There is always a space-place dialectic at work;'* the interesting question is how 
this dialectic is worked out, especially in foreign cultural, historical and aesthetic 
environments like the Greek, where landscaping is also very much a symbolic act 
of unearthing layers of memories and meanings. The ASCS lavished care, love and 
financial resources upon the reconstruction of this particular place, but did so from 
afar, always burdened by the outsider’s symbolic and political baggage — not unlike 
the nineteenth-century Philhellenes. 

Today, both the physical and the social environment that preceded the two 
landscapings surrounding this ‘place of memory’ seem absorbed into the melting 
pot of forgetfulness. The challenge of a powerful alien presence beneath the city’s 
most sacred sanctuary seems sorted out. One could attribute this instance of urban 
forgetfulness’ to a combination of strong central ideological rhetoric and the 
arrangement of the housing problem for the displaced inhabitants of Vlastarou, 
coupled with American efficiency and money flows, as well as the pleasing growth 
of the ASCS plantings that contravenes the designed austerity of Griswold’s garden 
and mollifies the sharp distinction between a ruined Acropolis and an intact Attalos 
Stoa. Time, and with it restoration, are also working towards a new, fuller ruin to 
spring out of its ashes, as said before, but also towards an integration of both gardens 
into a huge network of archaeological sites, which we will discuss next. After all, 


155 Merrifield (1993). 
156 For an account of urban memory and forgetfulness processes as constituents of 
monumentality, see Loukaki (1995). 
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it is the social practice of everyday life that ultimately renders the significance of 
places.'*’ 

The two landscapings pivot in the critical question of the artistic material, 
and political means to interpret and to reveal the essential qualities of the genius 
loci by re-defining the most important urban elements and their environment. The 
interpretation of the society and history of a place is fuller, as Herbertson (1915) 
notes, when it exhibits respect for the site’s physical, emotional and historical 
aspects seen as flows and not as fixities. If myths defy essentialist understanding, 
if they change across generations, we still cannot do without them because it is 
through memory and contestation processes that myths (and monuments) survive. 
The question then becomes how they are appropriated in urban space and how they 
reverberate in contemporary politics. 

Pikionis’s landscaping was the product of an intense dialogue with place and 
space on various levels — the artistic, the political, the economic and the symbolic 
— in a context of wide, though contested and re-confirmed, popular loyalty to a 
richly symbolic place. This was the source of authenticity in his work: authenticity 
of quality and sensitivity to local needs, not of directly copying nature or the past. 
Urban authenticity involves more than the use of certain spatial devices and recipes 
that accomplish the desired results. It is a more thoughtful process, a Zeitgeist of 
place that affects popular imagination when it is the product of an intensive and 
even conflictual interaction between different desiderata. Heidegger claimed that 
the native soil sustains the flourishing of genuine works of art in an exclusionary 
vision." But Pikionis’s landscaping wisely and daringly highlights the various and 
only superficially contradictory aspects ofa place. Still, new forms eventually become 
integrated (happily or not) into the city, and better integrations of new forms seem 
partly tied to the launching of new spatial experiments in urban design, experiments 
that reflect and advance similar efforts in the arts, as artistic and aesthetic continua. 

Pikionis’s aesthetic is congruent with the prevailing modern Greek aesthetic, as 
expressed for example in poetry that accents the love for light, for clear outlines in 
thoughts and architectural forms, and for the human body. Contrary to the scepticism 
of some contemporary foreign philologists about modern Greek linguistic and 
political success in articulating meanings,'*’ Pikionis managed to do exactly that. 
Poetry thus converges with architecture in Pikionis’s case as well as in the current 
Acropolis restorations. In other words, similar creative arenas somehow supersede 
the political and enjoy the relative autonomy of the aesthetic.'® In these arenas, the 
narrativization, eternalization and naturalization of ideologies'®' must be coupled 
with spirituality and mythopoesis. Otherwise, modern interventions run the risk of 
becoming lower reflections of the original that they are seeking to interpret. 


157 In Harvey (1993b). 

158 Ibid. 

159 As I witnessed at a conference on ‘Ancient Myth in Modern Greek Poetry’ in Oxford, 
June 1994. 

160 See Lefebvre (1991, 148-64). 

161 Thompson (1990). 
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Unification of the Archaeological Sites of Athens 


Kleanthis and Schaubert’s dream of an archaeological park remained alive and 
recurred in the shape of many subsequent urban design proposals.'®” Nearly a century 
later, in 1920, the Supreme Technical Council proposed unifying the archaeological 
sites of Athens in an effort to introduce gardens and parks into the city'* — a proposal 
probably affected by Western landscaping ideas and contemporary ‘garden city’ 
concepts. In 1945 K. Biris proposed the creation of a Grove of Ancient Athens in 
his capacity as Director of the City Planning Office of Athens. His proposal called 
for the preservation of all medieval buildings, some of the characteristic nineteenth- 
century houses, and the crossroads of the Old City, as well as for the establishment 
of museums and other intellectual foundations which would make the site into a 
unique intellectual centre for Greece and the world. Biris’s archaeological park did 
not come to fruition, however, because of the turmoil of the post-War civil war'™ and 
because of changes in Plaka’s heritage evaluation. 


Unification of archaeological sites from 2001 onwards 


The desire for the unification of archaeological spaces remains strong and various 
relevant design and construction initiatives are presently under way. The unification 
of Athens’ archaeological sites is about the formation of a functional and conceptual 
ensemble that includes the parallel restoration of monuments from various times 
and the assignment of new uses to them in the area surrounding the archaeological 
sites. This measure, which is partly funded by the Third European Union Support 
Framework, includes landscape design, excavations at several sites, pedestrianization 
of some important circulation arteries, already mentioned, and enhancement of 
the most important archaeological sites of the Athens historical core, such as the 
slopes of the Acropolis, the Ancient and the Roman Agora, the Library of Hadrian, 
Kerameikos, Philopappos Hill and Olympieion.'® 

Completed interventions include the already-mentioned Areopagitou 
pedestrianization, which is the largest pedestrian zone in Athens. Ready since 
September 2001, it is designed in a different style to the Pikionean domain and 
already used for various exhibitions and festivals such as of modern sculpture. In the 
summer of 2002, for example, sculptures in iron were exhibited in such a way as to 
create an interesting match with the environment. Work for the enhancement of the 
most important archaeological sites of the historical centre of Athens — the northern 
and southern slope of the Acropolis, the Ancient Agora, the Roman Agora, Hadrian’s 
Library, the Philopappos hill, Kerameikos and the Olympicion — commenced in the 
summer of 2002, creating a huge circuit, the Great Walk. The work includes integration 
into the urban environment — designed by some important architects — protection of 
the sites, and works of infrastructure, which will also include information signs. The 
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Great Walk is an axis that unites the Panathenaic Stadium with the Gazi (Gas) area 
passing through Vassilissis Olgas Avenue'“ (although the ancient Ilissos river now 
running under Kallirois street has not been recovered there as was initially hoped 
and proposed), Apostolou Pavlou and Ermou streets. Creating an open museum 
that unites the most important archaeological sites of the historical centre of the 
city, together with Areopagitou and Apostolou Pavlou (the latter already has a large 
number of cafés overlooking the Acropolis) the Great Walk ends at Gazi after Ermou 
street’s partial pedestrianization (from Agion Asomaton to Pireos). These new urban 
spaces are intended for encounters, mnemonic reference, entertainment, education 
and rest. The unification pursues the amelioration of environmental conditions, the 
extension of archaeological spaces, the facilitation of access to monuments, and a 
new take on the Athenian urban space, life and culture. The reconstruction of free 
spaces and roads around archaeological sites means the creation of new urban 
boundaries. 

The unification also involves the upgrading of central squares, such as Omonoia 
(Concord) — a controversial choice! — which is to be replaced by a new project — 
Syntagma, Monastiraki and Koumoundourou, and of various buildings, the enlargement 
of side walks with the parallel replacement of old floor coverings with new ones, 
and works of aesthetic enhancement in various central roads.'* Such enhancement 
includes green surfaces, access for the blind and the handicapped, the renovation of 
facades, enlargement of sidewalks, and regulations for better circulation. 

Plaka façades were refurbished and advertisement panels were removed from 
the historical centre of Athens. Smaller roads there were also improved. Part of 
Adrianou street (from Areos to Ermou) was pedestrianized, façades on it were 
refurbished and the street floor was upgraded as part of the overall enhancement 
of the Ancient Agora. On the partly pedestrianized Aiolou street the colour of 
buildings’ fagades was changed and their original design restituted. The ancient 
cemetery of Kerameikos was also spruced up. It is now integrated into a cultural 
park of 140 acres that was created through expropriations, and includes a new 11- 
acre square, the ‘Korean square’, across the entrance of the Kerameikos museum. A 
new infrastructure, including bus parking, in the Dionysos area across the Acropolis 
was created for the convenience of tourists. The Thission metro station (next to the 
Hephaisteion temple), as well as many others, was renovated, control in the parking 
of the area was imposed,'® and a new open observatory was opened up at the end of 
the road for viewing the archaeological landscape. 

This activity was complemented by a multitude of works intended to improve 
the image of the city for the Athens Olympics 2004 (from parking facilities to 


166 Vassilissis Olgas intervention regards Olympieion, Zappeion, National Garden, 
Panathenaic Stadium and Ardettos Hill. 

167 People complained that it is dry and bleak, while the designers complained that 
their design was not followed exactly. More recently, there have been some efforts to mitigate 
the dryness, including the placement of large pots with trees. A new design for the Omonoia 
square is planned, however (see Adamopoulou 2007). 

168 Suchas Athenas street, which connects visually Omonoia Square with the Acropolis, 
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enhancement of the central market, new pedestrian zones, creation and enlargement 
of cultural centres, extended plantings, enhancement of façades in areas of labour 
housing), as well as works of social infrastructure (new sports centres, nurseries, 
stations for the homeless and elderly, playgrounds, and so on). 

The Opening Ceremony of the Athens 2004 Olympics was held on 13 August 
2004. Judged by many the most ambitious and one of the most beautiful and moving 
opening ceremonies in Olympic history, it featured many magical visual displays, 
among which a vast expanse of water standing for the sea and islands of the country. 
The performance was a dramatic pageant of Greek culture and history, from the 
country’s mythological origins to the present, and a visual recitation of the country’s 
‘remarkable cultural heritage’ that ‘has made an almost incalculable contribution 
to contemporary civilization’.'”° In parallel with the powerful statement of Greek 
historical continuity, the commonalities and mutual fertilizations of global cultures 
were also proclaimed, almost in the manner of Focillon’s families of global spirits 
discussed earlier: a gigantic virtual marble Cycladic head rose above the water and 
broke into eight pieces, which travelled outward through the air to reveal the figure 
of a virtual Kouros, the mimesis of a male ‘sculpture’ from the sixth century BC. The 
Kouros also broke open, this time to reveal a classical Greek statue from the fifth 
century BC. Finally, the classical statue broke apart. The fragments moved through 
the air before settling above the water like floating celestial bodies. The performance 
was followed by a parade of ‘clepsydras’, representations of ancient clocks that 
measured time through the steady flow of water and sand. These clepsydras—tableux 
vivants symbolized in a dream-like way the passing of time. They enacted stylized 
figures from Greek frescoes, mosaics, sculptures and paintings in a chronological 
procession, atop a moving stage. Ten scenes of mythology, history and culture ranged 
from prehistoric to modern times. The time procession culminated with a final scene 
featuring the first Olympic Games of the modern era: Athens, 1896. 

Recourse to symbols of ‘the elements’ and human values was constant: water, 
white marble, the heart-rending voice of humans represented by the operatic crystal 
of Maria Callas, Seferis’s poetry, female fertility, the olive tree, the spiritual travel 
from the Cycladic head to the discovery of DNA, a travel that unites people, their 
bodies, heritages and fates. 


One Museum for Five Causes: The Gordian Knot of the 
New Acropolis Museum 


The present Acropolis Museum 


The ancient monuments of the Acropolis were its first ‘museums’, and their 
arrangement took place with the initiative of the Athens Archaeological Society: the 
first archaeological collection was kept in the rampart at the Propylaia in 1833 by 
Pittakis. The mosque inside the Parthenon was used as a museum from 1837 to 1842, 


170 See also: http: /Avww,jackmorton.com/releases/04_08_13.asp, accessed 20 September 
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after the medieval dome in the Pinakotheke (that is, the northern wing of the Propylaia 
which in antiquity sheltered a painting gallery) was knocked down. A cistern and the 
Turkish gun-powder magazine were put to the same use. The Temple of Athena Nike 
was also used for storing antiquities. In 1858 the collections were transferred to the 
Erechtheion. Of the neighbouring ancient monuments, the Hephaisteion was used 
as the ‘Central Archaeological Museum’ until 1835. In some ways, then, there is a 
nineteenth-century precedent for the idea of urban museum networks. 

The existing small Acropolis Museum was built (1865-74) by the architect 
Chalkos near the south-eastern corner of the Acropolis (see Figure 7.47). 


Figure 7.47 The Parthenon and the old Acropolis Museum 


Source: Author. 


Kavvadias’s excavations of 1887—90 brought to light the brilliant archaic works that 
were buried there by the Athenians after the sacking of the city by the Persians 
in 480 BC. The new finds necessitated enlarging the museum and rearranging the 
exhibits, but the unanticipated richness of later finds soon rendered this museum 
insufficient and some of the material had to be moved to the National Museum, 
some to remain hidden in storehouses, and some to be left unprotected in the open 
air. After the Second World War, between 1946 and 1964, the museum was again 
enlarged, all of the gallery displays were entirely reset, and two storerooms were 
added for sculpture and architecture that could not be exhibited. Early on there were 
complaints against the aesthetics of selective exhibiting and against the occupation 
of the Rock with modern structures. These voices called for a large museum centre 
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that would respond to contemporary architectural and museological demands for 
housing the masterpieces of Greek art. The need for a new roof became stronger with 
the systematic post-dictatorship conservation of the Acropolis monuments and the 
thorough research of marble heaps and surface of the Rock covered by fragments, as 
well as the scientific re-examination of marbles piled in old storehouses.!7! 

In recent years, with the opportunity of the preservation works, systematic 
study and documentation of the fragments led to new material identifications 
in the storerooms of the Acropolis, and some new pieces came to light on the 
Acropolis slopes as well. Identifications were made mainly on the basis of style, 
scale, technical details and other external evidence. Frequently, fragments now in 
the British Museum or the Louvre were identified as belonging to the Acropolis 
sculpture and sometimes gave valuable help in reconstructing the scenes represented 
in the sculptural compositions. 

The problem of insufficient space was worsened by the increased demands of 
the myriad tourists who visited the Acropolis and its museum every year and by the 
fact that sculptures from the ancient buildings had to be moved to closed spaces to 
protect them from air pollution. The insertion of the new Acropolis Museum into 
the city life has raised a series of issues with regard to the relationship between the 
periods of the city of Athens, from the classical to the modern. Some of these issues 
are similar to those posed by former interventions. These issues do not refer to the 
quality of the ‘lay’ architecture of the city that embraces her navel, but to ‘learned’ 
interventions, like Pikionis’s landscaping. But the challenge of establishing a large 
state building to house the Acropolis sculptural treasures in direct proximity to it 
has also raised new sets of issues that for two reasons go well beyond previous 
debates. First, from after the Second World War until this occasion only landscaping 
of the space around the Acropolis has been programmed and realized. Even though 
landscaping also stirs arguments, it is considered a light and reversible architectural 
intervention as opposed to the ‘weight’ of an important covered space. Second, the 
awareness of a part of Greek society, particularly architects and other technicians, of 
what is going on on the top of the Acropolis has increased because of the works there 
in recent years that for a long time have caused heated controversy, closely followed 
in the press. The problems posed by the new museum were: its relationship to the 
city and the Acropolis; its dialogue with modern Greek society; an introspection on 
the capacity of Greek architecture to respond in a dignified way to the challenge of 
its ‘sacred duty’; the response to the local and global character of the primordial 
image that is the Parthenon; and the relationship between the museum’s architecture 
and its archaeological environment and contents. All of these sets of interactions 
between the museum, its contents and the modern Greek and international society 
are impregnated by the multiplicity and contradictions of the interaction with the 
tangible past that we tried to establish in the first chapter of this book. 

In 1977 and 1979 panhellenic architectural contests were held to create a new 
museum to be erected in the Makriyanni site, on the south-eastern side of the 
Acropolis, but none of the entries proved suitable. The failure was down to one, the 
fact that the plot for the building programme was inadequate, which made the Greek 
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Architects’ Association (AGA) ferociously opposed to the use of this particular site 
for the new museum, and two, the insufficiently documented analysis of the data 
presented. After some years a committee formed by the Ministry of Culture suggested 
that an international competition take place in two stages. This time three possible 
locations were suggested, the Makriyanni site (see Figure 7.48), the Dionysos plot 
(at the bottom of the Philopappos Hill) and the Koile (a rocky area on the west side 
of the same hill). 


Figure 7.48 The Makriyanni site 


Source: Author. 


The Makriyanni plot is a complete, but difficult, building block, because the new 
building had to take into consideration the existence of several preservable buildings: 
the Weiler building, one of the first examples of neoclassical architecture in Athens, 
built in the first years of Otto’s reign; one more neoclassical building; a little church; 
three preservable blocks of flats; and archaeological finds. The Dionysos plot enjoys 
an exceptional view to the Rock, but it is a much smaller plot and in the early 
1990s it was not explored archaeologically, although it was anticipated that it hid 
archaeological finds. Presently its exceptional position across from the Acropolis 
Rock has become stronger because of the enhancement and pedestrianization of 
Areopagitou Avenue, which separates it from the Rock. It is also served by the 
Acropolis metro station. However, the AGA claimed the unsuitability of the site 
many times over. As for Koile, it does not have a direct view to the Acropolis and it 
preserves ancient cuttings in the rock that should be respected and even integrated in 
the design. Both Dionysos and Koile are on the same hill, Philopappos, on which the 
architect Pikionis realized his landscaping. 
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The contest was announced in May 1989, the first phase ended in April 1990, 
and the second in November 1990. While the Ministry organized the international 
competition very well, it transferred the responsibility of choosing the plot to 
the participants. Nonetheless, it remained in favour of the Makriyanni plot for 
the following reasons: it is the only one with urban character, it was investigated 
archaeologically to some extent and now fully, and it has a direct visual and physical 
proximity to the Acropolis.'” The AGA and the City of Athens were in favour of the 
Koile site, but while the former appreciated its artistic potential, the latter saw in 
this somewhat bigger plot an opportunity to house in the museum complex various 
other functions. The jury consisted of well-known architects from many European 
countries, representatives of the Greek Technical Chamber, and of international and 
foreign architects’ associations, and high-ranking officials of the Ministry of Culture, 
architects and archaeologists. The first prize was awarded to the Italians M. Nicoletti 
and L. Passarelli, for their Makriyanni project (see Figure 7.49), the second to the 
Greek group under the Biris brothers for their Koile project, and the third to R. 
Abraham, representing Austria and the United States. 

Let us linger a little longer on the reflexes of the AGA, because of its role in this 
contest. The Acropolis is part of the ideological luggage of Greek architects, who maintain 
an almost physical relationship with it. Therefore they hardly accept that others might 
be able to interpret what needs to be done with this museum. The conceptual ethic of the 
‘main idea’ needs contemplative self-restraint, poetic communion, expressive frugality, 
avoidance of a commercialized, high-tech character, maturity and a strong presence. 
The Greek proposals may not have offered an alternative of the ‘critical regionalism’ 
kind, but there was a certain familiar ambience about them. The knowledge of the local 
conditions is apparent, among other things, by the fact that they did not propose extended 
expropriations, which proved difficult with the first prize. But at the same time they 
are fearful of the tremendous responsibility. Three previous failures had already helped 
feed the myth of the impossible, the idea of the inconceivable building for all times, 
all places, all people. The AGA resorted to a familiar stance (according to a foreign 
member of the jury), namely it opposed the international contest and tried to persuade its 
members to abstain from it. To some, the proposal by the Ministry of three possible sites 
was a diplomatic way around the problem. After the contest the AGA attacked the result 
and in February 1992 they exploited the first prize’s need for major adaptations to ask for 
anew contest and for clearer positions on the part of the Ministry. In September 1993 the 
result of the international contest was cancelled on the grounds of a formality.'” 

The insufficiency myth against the challenge of the Acropolis lingered further: in 
2000 a fifth contest took place — after two national and two international contests 
— following a series of expropriations, alterations to the winning entry requested 
by archaeologists and imposed by the Acropolis station construction process, 
appeals to the High Court of Justice, special legal regulations, and innumerable 
sessions of committees of the Ministry of Culture and the CAC. But, although the 
aesthetic, symbolic and practical problems posed by the first prize of the previous 
contest proved insurmountable, following which that contest was annulled, this 
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Figure 7.49 The Nicoletti and Passarelli project 


Source: Reproduced by permission of the journal Tefchos, no longer in circulation. 


latest contest was the last open one, as well as one of the most important events in 
contemporary Greek architecture. It was both a process for action and a register 
of a whole spectrum of Greek and foreign ideas for the urban monumentality and 
the future of Athens. Some of the issues involved were discussed openly and some 
remained hidden. We turn now to both of these issues before discussing the results 
of the fifth and final contest. 
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The museum: mediator between ancient and modern Greekness 


The Acropolis Museum is widely understood in Greek architectural culture as a 
kind of mediator, establishing a tripolar circuit between itself, the Acropolis and 
modern Greek society, which has to stretch in such a way as to explore the physical, 
as well as the psychological dimensions of the space around the Acropolis. In this 
building the multifaceted aspects of the visible past it is about to house, converge 
with the equally multifaceted aspects of its architecture, the tangible present. Far 
beyond its role as a hospitable womb to its priceless contents and a space of high 
aesthetic thrill (that is, beyond its role as a ‘Personal Thriller’ and a ‘Promiser of 
Immortality’), it is expected to fulfil various other functions and roles such as a 
social workshop, a place of reference, a new monument, an archaeological space, a 
sanctuary, an ecstatic dialogue in glass and concrete, a living body, a humble offering 
and a source of cosmogony. These would normally be housed in other buildings, 
located in other spaces, referring to emotional, psychic, intellectual, mythopoeic and 
bodily functions. The museum is expected to be worshipped in its own right. It is 
also expected not to finalize the detachment of the sculptures from the temples in a 
metaphysical manner, like a ‘Great Magician’. It is additionally expected to act as an 
international cultural and political mediator. In a sense, it is subconsciously seen as 
a colony expected to fulfil many of the functions of its ‘metropolis’. 

This situation may be interpreted in two different ways: some may suggest 
that the AGA is undergoing a crisis of nationalism. But there are many buildings 
designed by foreign architects in Athens. If one wants to look at this phenomenon 
more deeply, though, one might discern the profound need of Greek creative strata 
to keep a large part of the interpretation of the Acropolis in the contemporary Greek 
context for themselves. Indeed, the main relevance of the Acropolis today for the 
Greek society seems to be the challenge to respond to it creatively, and coherently, 
and in historical appreciation of all periods of Greek civilization. 

There are those who complain that the successful project entry before the last 
one does not seem to contemplate enough the relationship between its originator, the 
Acropolis and the city, or even Greek society in the twenty-first century. Certainly, 
no one doubted the dominant role of the ‘originator’ in the life of the city that spreads 
and breathes around it; quite the opposite. But it seems that there has been enough 
conscious or subconscious effort in this direction. A main trend of this relationship, 
as projected in the work of some Greek architects, is the articulation of the choice 
to end the compartmentalization of the historical time of the city, and the choice to 
reinstate the continuity of time and (experienced urban) space and to contract natural 
and psychological time and space in an effort to control and appropriate them. The 
ways some have proposed to realize this are not extremely successful, but the trend 
is definitely there. Thus they try to liberate memory by spreading it throughout 
the city in the form of a network of open, Malrauxian, technologically advanced 
museums.!” The dynamic function of the transferral of values (tradition) is today 


174 Almost in the way of the Christaller hexagons, as if it were about primary necessities. 
W. Christaller was a German geographer whose theory of urban settlements spacing out in 
relation to each other used a matrix of hexagons, each of which centred around a main city. 
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imagined by some as metamorphosed into a solar system, whereby the museums are 
like planets that still absorb energy and light from the sun. The overwhelming power 
of the Acropolis is so strong that perhaps what we need are ways to counterbalance 
it by means of the dialectic of protection and action instead of spreading it thinly 
over the city. 

The other kind of relevance of the Acropolis for the twenty-first century may be 
the bold and necessary dialectic of the failures and successes of the ‘glorious’ past 
and the ‘graceless’ present. Proposals like that of a ‘dancing’ dialogue of marble and 
plaster express exactly that, appropriating the symbolic and aesthetic potential of 
the materials used to voice the dialectic relationship between exceptional, unique, 
sublime beauty, and trivial, anti-aesthetic, urban routine. 


A museum for three Athens 


This is a museum that refers at once to three layers of urban experience in Athens. 
The first layer is that of the ancient city (or cities), the second that of the imagined 
city, and the third that of the ‘natural’ city. 


The museum and the ancient city The relationship between the museum and the 
ancient city takes on various forms. The first is that of ancient models of inspiration 
for the new building. These come from such elements as the stoas of the nearby 
Agora (particularly the Stoa of Attalos), the Acropolis Walls or the solid shape of 
the most important building of the Acropolis, the Parthenon, which some proposals 
have ‘contained’. The second is that of the interpretation of the ancient city as it 
was mediated by the nineteenth-century aesthetic, namely neoclassical Athens. 
Solutions in the post-modern idiom, which almost all preferred the urban character 
of the Makriyanni site, often adopted this ‘refracted’ aesthetic. Similarly, there has 
been a restrained, classicizing modernism, which, however, did not limit its source of 
inspiration to the Greek neoclassicism. Some entries were affected by foreign types of 
neoclassicism, like the common ambience between the third prize and Schinkel’s Altes 
Museum in Berlin. The third interpretation is an urban planning one, the inclusion of 
the museum in the network of the archaeological spaces of the city, and the revival 
with a vengeance of the old demand for the unification of these spaces, and its relation 
to the design of a new access to the Propylaia (the entrance complex on the Rock) 
through the pedestrianization of traffic roads. This is part of what a member of the jury 
considered to be a necessary spiritual preparation. The effort is here the reinstatement 
of the lost continuity of ancient places that would allow the understanding of their 
artistic, spiritual and historical commonness and the enhancement of the substance of 
the unique monumental complex on the top of the hill. 

The three other ways in which the ancient city and the museum interact are first, 
by dictation of the scale of the museum to suit the scale of the Acropolis and the 
archaeological sites around it in such a way that it does not dwarf them. Second, by 
the suggestion of some of the proposals to dissolve the one central museum into many 
small ones dispersed all over the city, and to introduce a new sense of authenticity 
in the urban experience of the top of the Rock by ‘landing’ it down with the use of 
multiple copies and moulds of the original sculpture and of architectural members. 
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And third, by the use of architectural ‘gesture’ for underlining the connection, 
such as the big ‘eye’ of the first prize, that vigilantly observes the Acropolis (see 
Figure 7.49), or the laser beams of other entries. The contact is already direct in the 
Makriyanni and Dionysos sites, but more spiritual in the Koile site. The persistent 
defence of this connection has been one of the strategic choices of the Ministry. It 
is interesting that there are nineteenth-century precedents to some of these points: 
in 1836 Klenze used the idea of the asymmetry on the Acropolis in his proposal 
for the National Archaeological Museum. The National Museum as a garden was a 
proposal!” of 1865. The creation of successive masses seemed very appropriate then, 
because of the climate, something not prioritized in the selection of the 1990 first 
prize. The concern with the ‘Greekness’ of the Central Archaeological Museum was 
continuous, and judged by architects in Munich.'” Nothing seemed ‘ideal’ enough, 
and there were arguments on its location. 


The museum and the ideal city In terms of the relationship between the museum 
and the imagined or ideal city, the demands made on this particular museum by the 
Greeks rather than the foreigners as regards its contribution to the upgrading of the 
city centre are enormous. This particular building has been used as the flagship of 
repressed resistance against, and bad conscience for, the ‘degraded’ urban reality in 
Athens. The problem is more acute for the Makriyanni site, where the museum will 
be supposedly enslaved in a ‘lower’ urban context.'’ Here again there are many 
answers to the challenge. One, that proved utopian because of the de facto preference 
of the Ministry, is to choose one of the non-urban plots and do as Pikionis did: 
use an interplay of visual inclusion and exclusion of the urban space in his garden. 
This museum is characteristic of the way in which Greek intellectuals try to settle 
their accounts with the tangible past and their responsibility through the mediation 
of a single piece of ‘high-brow’ architecture. The dialectic juxtaposition between a 
generally unambitious urban architecture and the masterpieces of the Acropolis goes 
back to the classical times and is engraved in its history. The difference now has to 
do with the extent of the phenomenon and with the feelings of the citizens towards 
it. Where in the classical past it was a dishonour to pursue a private life and private 
buildings that would overshadow the Acropolis, today pompous private architecture, 
especially in the city periphery, is de rigueur. It is obviously a clash between the past 
as the ‘Great Instructor’ and ‘Magician’ and the present as the ‘Commoditizer’. 

The other way was to create a building at Makriyanni, the inner or outer courtyards 
of which (depending on the introvert or extrovert character of the building) could 
realize the ‘ideal modern environment’ worthy of the honour to hold the treasures. 
The third eventuality suggested a brave juxtaposition with the unpleasant back sides 
of the adjacent apartment blocks by poetic means. For example, one entry proposed 
the ‘tango’ movement of two walls: one made of the same noble material as the 


175 This proposal came from Alexander Rizos Ragavis, a distinguished Professor of 
Archaeology, a politician, and the General Secretary of the Archaeological Society for many 
years. 

176 See Kokkou (1977). 

177 Despotopoulos (1989). 
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buildings on the Rock, the other of plastered bricks, as are many Athenian walls today. 
Elements such as open or closed courtyards, gardens with pergolas, ‘subterranean’ 
architecture, and others, present in the proposals, may refer to myths," but they 
take a different symbolic and social importance, according to their use: the effort to 
accomplish a social character as extrovert as possible must be the reason why some 
proposed an artistically ‘absolute’ museum, and not a ‘functional’ museum, mainly 
shaped by the narrative it was to host in its bowels. Myth aside, the question posed 
here was if introversion should be preferred to open dialogue and public statement. 


The museum and the ‘natural’ city The bonds between the museum and the 
‘natural’ landscape around the Rock, be it green surfaces or archaeological sites that 
today enjoy the status of nature, are also of significance. This kind of relationship 
was mainly possible in the sites of Dionysos and the Koile, because the legacy of old 
and new myths like Pikionis’s work, or the ‘aura’ of the 1965 exhibition of modern 
sculpture of Picasso, Dali, Giacometti and Moore is very strong,'” and the sites, 
particularly the Koile, were interpreted in a more artistic, less ‘functional’ mode. 

The Koile site has elicited a creative effort to blur the outlines of the buildings 
with the enveloping rocky ground. It has also demanded interaction with modern 
interventions in the area. Among the proposed projects was the sensitive and refined 
interpretation by the Greek second prize entry of the interior of the museum as a 
non-ending, many-mazed excavation site, in the ambience of the site at Akrotiri, 
Santorini, or to American expressionistic works, like Willem de Kooning’s 1950 
picture ‘Excavation’. The convex (Acropolis)—concave (Koile) relationship of the 
two places inspired many to refer to the elements earth and sky in a way that recalls 
the Asiatic yin and yang or the Merrill poem of Chapter 1. The return to the womb 
of the earth (the chthonic, irrational dimension of ancient religion) took some more 
pronounced forms in Dionysos, where some avoided disrupting the background 
outline of the Philopappos Hill and instead ‘buried’ the building and reinstated 
the natural continuity of the hill. Such efforts, as well as attempts at subterranean 
communication with the Acropolis, probably went too far in the direction of 
‘naturalness’ in the opinion of the jury and the Ministry, because of their underplaying 
the side of the ‘ark’ as ‘Leader’, ‘Iconographer’ and ‘Identity Strengthener’. These 
aspects of the tangible past (sculpture) that the museum contains are projected on 
the museum itself, and are highly desirable for a public building of this importance, 
expected to have a public ‘face’. 


The Present Project 


Following the ironic fate of the previous contests, the award-winning design of 
the architects Nicoletti and Passarelli was never to be realized. The chronicle of 
problems in the last few years alone is contained in 21 voluminous dossiers of the 
MoC and is part of the history of the museum including thousands of drawings in 


178 See Antoniades (1992a). 
179 See Tefchos (1991). 
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various stages and innumerable pages of proceedings of the CAC with the Council’s 
positions on the winning project.'*° Remember that Dionysiou Areopagitou happens 
to be the limit between the Dionysos theatre archaeological site, and the modern 
Makriyanni neighbourhood. For the Makriyianni plot to be used, excavations began 
in 1980 and continued intermittently until 2000. A part of the ancient city was 
unearthed with ruins dating until the end of the early centuries of our era, and the 
CAC decided to preserve a complex of the seventh century AD. The 45,000-square- 
metre project menaced the antiquities on the Makriyanni plot, even when it shrank 
down to 30,000 square metres. The decision to locate a metro station in the area 
offered the opportunity to excavate further, as well as to transmit strong political 
symbolisms by exhibiting copies of the Parthenon sculptures on the platforms and in 
the central hall (see Figure 7.50).'*! 

The archaeological data imposed the cancellation of the last architectural contest 
and the announcement of a new, equally international one. A basic term was the 
incorporation of the finds into the new Acropolis Museum. But, more than the 
archaeological dimension, there are other parameters that have made this, the New 
Acropolis Museum project,'* into a new divide within the Athenian society, a new 
arena of battles between on the one hand a part of the ‘enlightened’ strata of the 
Greek capital’ and on the other the responsible Ministry of Culture and the lay 
people. 

The nature-culture dialectic plays here, too, but in a conservative way. The 
opponents of the Acropolis Museum claim that the excavated ruins are ‘nature’ 
and therefore preservable. Constant obstacles, lawsuits, inquiries and appeals, 
memorandums and police interventions, a hail of malevolent publications and the 
squandering of the time of those responsible for the work have been the order of 
the day (Delivorias 2002). In fact, for 25 years fears regarding the suitability of 


180 See Kontrarou-Rassia (2003); Bastea (2000); Delivorias (2002); Architecture in 
Greece (2002); Kotionis (2002). Additional information from a discussion with Professor 
Pantermalis, representing the Tender, in July 2002. 

181 The search lasted from May 1993 and November 1996 and covered and area of 
approximately 2,500 square metres. The area has been inhabited since the end of the third 
millennium BC. From the mid-eighth century to the end of the ancient world the habitation in 
this area was continuous: graves of the prehistoric period and the urban layout of the historical 
times with the road network and the large private residences of the late Roman times came to 
light (Kalligas 2003). 

182 There are similar examples with other museums elsewhere in Athens, such as the 
two-year postponement of the building works in Benaki Museum or the adventures with the 
housing of a private art collection (Delivorias 2002). 

183 There are a lot of opponents, such as groups of interested neighbours, architects, 
environmentalists who fight for the survival of ‘natural environment’ in the capital, aesthetes, 
historical societies, distinguished jurists, defenders of the ethic order, formers of public 
opinion. Archaeological sensitivity seems here a function of the necessary expropriations. If 
dug elsewhere, the finds would not cause such a paroxysm because they do not fulfil various 
conditions present in other preservable sites (for example, clarity of outlines, condition). At 
the time of writing, ten estates had to be expropriated and four apartment blocks demolished 
(Kontrarou-Rassia 2003). 
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Figure 7.50 The Acropolis metro station with a copy of the Parthenon 
western frieze 


Source: Author. 


the Makriyanni plot never ceased, even though past failures proved Makriyanni 
to be the sole possibility. The reason is simply that this specific site is part of the 
huge archaeological space presently in the process of unification, next to the new 
Acropolis metro station and, most important, assures direct optical contact to 
the Acropolis monuments. The urban fabric surrounding the Acropolis has been 
overfilled since the 1960s and does not offer infinite possibilities for a suitable site. 
Nonetheless, the intervention of the AGA determined the three alternative location 
proposals of the previous contest. The site suitability was confirmed by the four 
contests for the building of the museum. Still, the issue continues to reappear in 
architects’ comments.'* 

The contest process for the present museum project lasted from July 2000 to 
December 2001.'* The twelve entrants were invited and the criteria of classification 
were many,'** but emphasis was placed on the design of the exhibition spaces and the 


184 Kotionis (2002) wonders why the Koile was not chosen and was preferred instead of 
a plot with a ‘boring neoclassical building’, archaeological finds, and a curtailed area. 

185 The Committee was composed of Greek and foreign architects, including S. Calatrava, 
Greek and foreign archaeologists, a foreign mechanical engineer and a Greek civil engineer. 

186 These included the aesthetic of the architectural solution, the optimum functional 
fulfilment of the building programme, the satisfactory design of exhibition spaces, particularly 
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incorporation of the building into its historical and monumental environment. Bernard 
Tschumi and his Greek colleague Michael Fotiadis won the first prize. This project is 
an effective ‘local-global’ cooperation uniting knowledge of local conditions (the two 
architects were aware of the difficulties of the previous contests) with the freedom of 
an outsider’s outlook'*’ which resulted in a linear and transparent solution. 


Figure 7.51 Model of the New Acropolis Museum 


Source: Ministry of Culture and the Organization for the Construction of the New 
Acropolis Museum. 


The tricky problems included: how to propose a clear architectural solution while 
respecting the strict urban planning regulations as well as a long-term plan of 
expropriations; how to accommodate a daily load of ten thousand visitors; how 
to make accessible non-exhibited possessions to scientific research; how to best 


the space of the Parthenon exhibits and the excavations’ findings, the proper presentation of 
the objects, the satisfaction of suitable conditions for the unity of sculptural complexes, the 
re-establishment of disjointed groups by means of antiquities dispersed in other museums 
and storehouses, and the auspicious prospects for continuous enrichment of the collections 
irrespective of the repatriation of the Elgin/Parthenon marbles. Also among the criteria were the 
incorporation of the museum into the environment of the unified archaeological space, the Sacred 
Rock, and the urban fabric, the suitability of the static study and the respect of archaeological 
aspects (mainly the foundation of the building in relation to the existing archaeological site), 
the optimum incorporation of electrical engineering installations with the best aesthetic and 
functional results, and detailed reflection of these in the other studies, the rational use of energy, 
the underground and the geo-technical study (Architecture in Greece 2002). 

187 As well as with technological data such as an antiseismic technology tested in San 
Francisco. 
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appropriate the Attic light while visually connecting the building to the Parthenon, 
and while assuring suitable protection from the sun and the heat;' and how to 
organize the building around the Tender’s demand of an orthogonal core of the 
Parthenon dimensions. The designers responded to these challenges as well as those 
of creative competence and the symbolism of ‘containing’ the original (see Figures 
7.51 and 7.52). 


Figure 7.52 The New Acropolis Museum 


Note: The New Acropolis Museum in Makriyanni (from the Acropolis top) transforms the 
urban landscape, while restorations on the southern slope transform the archaeological one. 


Source: Author. 


For example, they compare their work with the Parthenon, stating that where the 
Parthenon made use of advanced technology and the mathematics of its time, the new 
museum creates a dialogue of 25 centuries thanks to its contemporary museological 
concepts. The materials used, glass and steel, are light and are combined with the 
inertia of the more traditional concrete and marble. 

As opposed to the appeals of architectural fashion that erects museums equally 
or more impressive than the exhibits that they house, the Tschumi—Fotiadis proposal 


188 The long surfaces of the elevations and the floors are covered with different special 
types of glass so that exhibits can be bathed in, but not burn in, the Attic light (Katimertzi 
2003). 
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is self-restrained and visually light because the two architects avoided competing 
with the Acropolis and the Dionysus theatre, preferring instead a transparent, airy, 
protective shell that receives respectfully what it houses instead of touting itself. The 
building spreads width-wise, exhausting the margins left by the Weiler building and 
the Makriyanni excavations. According to the jury, the project of the two architects 
is characterized by a particularly successful central idea which composes the 
expectations of the international community for the reunification of the Acropolis 
sculptures in a particularly simple and definitive way. The 23,000-square-metre 
building is articulated in a tripartite way like classical buildings, namely in base, main 
body and crown. The crown is composed of an orthogonal, transparent construction 
with form, shape and orientation that correspond to the temple to which they refer, 
the Parthenon. The building has a huge orthogonal skylight and is just a metre higher 
than the surrounding apartment blocks. In this transparent environment are laid out 
the architectural sculptures of the Parthenon as the apex of the museum!* in the way 
they once stood on the temple, including copies of those in the British Museum, 
covered by semi-transparent screens, a sign of grief over the monument’s continuing 
fragmentation." Essential improvements on the way the frieze is exhibited in the 
British Museum are the exaltation of the Attic light and the return of this unique 
light to the exhibits, a basic synthetic idea, and the fact that the frieze will be laid out 
looking outwards, not inwards, as it is in the British Museum’s Duveen Gallery. 

This proposal removes the visitors from the closed core of the museum, where 
the utmost finds are usually placed, and elevates them, the architectural sculptures, to 
an ‘airy’ space in the building’s crown, so that they are directly linked to the original 
whence they come in multiple and direct ways. Additionally, this approach allows 
the visitor to see Athens from high up and to appreciate in one glance the diachronic 
elements of its urban landscape. The building’s resonance of its prototype Greek 
heritage is, without servile imitation, obvious in many ways, including the effort to 
be ‘mathematically precise’ and the use of Pentelic marble for the floors and slender 
concrete columns recalling the Parthenon’s massive Doric supports. 

Believing as he does that a museum bridges the time of visit and the historical 
time through layers of movement, Tschumi, a seemingly weathered negotiator,'*! 
hopes that the building will affect the architecture of the city as a generator of 
architecture and of cultural events. This is likely because the relation of the building 
to its environment is one of the most important advantages of this proposal.'? The 


189 The Parthenon hall on the third and highest level covers an area of 3,500 square 
metres. It is surrounded by crystal with special protective filters and controllable shutters so 
that lighting is natural. Within this space the sculptures of the frieze hang at a height of 1.70 
metres. Visitors can survey them walking around a circuit of 160 metres, as in the Parthenon. 
Some sculptural forms are set out in the same sense of the place they occupied in the temple 
many of which were recomposed recently (ibid.). 

190 Papastathis (2007). 

191 See Bernstein (2004). 

192 The building is 75 and 15 metres lower than the Acropolis and the Dionysus theatre 
respectively (the Acropolis is 150 metres high, the Dionysus theatre is 90 metres and the 
museum is 75 metres) and at a distance of 350 metres from the southern tip of the rock and 
250 from the nearest point (Kontrarou-Rassia 2003). 
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placing of the museum as far as possible from Makriyanni street opens up a large 
square which enhances the Weiler building as well as making the museum inviting 
to visitors. The entrance from Areopagitou incorporates through a special access a 
whole quarter of the ancient Athens of the eight to fifth century BC, an area of 2,300 
square metres that was revealed during the excavations and was modelled into a 
museum in situ. The architect has negotiated the location of each and every column 
with archaeologists. The dig is left mostly undisturbed!’ and the remnants displayed 
beautifully. The finds, such as roads, shops, houses and a large ‘palatial’ building, are 
to be visible under the glass floors of the entrance and protected by a huge roof. The 
rest of the open spaces will be planted. The new museum also makes accessible for 
the first time the finds that substantiate diachronically all the history of the Acropolis 
(both the hilltop and slopes) which remained unknown due to space shortages.” 
We know unknown sanctuaries from the slopes of the Acropolis." The museum 
includes the expected facilities and offers educational services. The old museum 
will house an exhibition of the restoration works and models. 

The drawback of this essentially box-like project as viewed from the Rock is 
that it protrudes more than the sloping roof of the Nicoletti and Passarelli project 
would have, and refers to a more generic modernism, for example one suitable for 
an embassy or a town hall. This large building was approved partly because it would 
not be visible from the Areopagitou pedestrian zone. In July 2007, however, some 
officials proposed that two buildings on this pedestrian road be demolished so that 
the lower levels of the museum, where its restaurant is situated, enjoy a direct view 
of the Acropolis. One of the two buildings, an art deco sample, was listed in its own 
right. The proposal divided the CAC while this ‘covetousness’ united specialists and 
lay people alike against it.” 

The second prize went to the Daniel Libeskind and D. Potiropoulos proposal, a 
radical solution that disrespects the basic thesis of the Tender for reunification of the 
Parthenon sculptures. The sculptures are grouped and presented as independent works 
of art and the frieze is broken and exhibited on walls that are not vertical but converge 
in a sharp angle, which is archaeologically unacceptable. Furthermore, its relation to 
Weiler seems a little awkward. The solution has impressed the committee because it is 
an avant-garde architectural solution and a bold architectural intervention in the city. 
Its sharp postmodernity is out of synchronism with the Greek milieu as it proposes a 
perpetuation of the present fragmentation in the face of a strong ideological demand 


193 Only 5.6 square metres of antiquities out of the 3,200-square-metre excavation were 
removed to allow for the concrete columns of the museum to be cast (Papastathis 2007). 

194 The exhibits include artefacts from the Neolithic and Mycenean down to the 
Byzantine era. The core of the museum is dedicated to the richest collection of archaic 
sculpture in the world and to the monuments of the ‘Golden Age’, including the architectural 
sculptures of the Athena Nike Temple, the Erechtheion frieze, inscriptions and statues. 

195 Such as the Asklepieion, the Sanctuary of the Nymph, of Aphrodite and Eros. 

196 Such as laboratories, multimedia and an amphitheatre. Services will gather in the 
Weiler building. 

197 See <http://news.kathimerini.gr/4Dcgi/4Dcgi/_w_articles_civ_11_05/07/2007_ 
233177. 
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for symbolically as well as physically returning all ‘pieces’ to their original place 
independently of any sort of political, programmatic or physical inertia. 

The third prize went to Alexanrdros Tobazis. It proposes plateaus of panoramic 
views on the roof. The first honourable mention went to the Ahrends, Burtok 
and Koralek office. The second honourable mention went to Arata Isozaki and 
Associates’ ‘eggs’. 

Because of the Olympics the Greek government became increasingly heavy- 
handed in its efforts to move the project forward, and, although the project could 
not be finished on time, a law passed that doubled as the museum’s building permit, 
an unprecedented move to override the many obstacles, and residents were paid 
handsomely, and some times forced, to move. The meticulously choreographed move 
of the exhibits from the small Chalkos museum to the new one started in late 2007. 
The treasures were airlifted, that is, hoisted by a giant crane from the Acropolis.” 
The opening of the museum in 2008 materialized Melina Mercouri’s dream. 


Genius Loci or Genius Mundi? 


The 1990s question of whether the museum should be impregnated by the genius 
loci or the genius mundi, and if by both then to what extent by each, has seriously 
concerned the participants and the jury and has divided them. Greek architects seemed 
deeply affected by the myth of the Acropolis as the origin of European civilization 
and felt obliged to take this seriously into consideration. There was a latent tension 
between Greeks’ and foreigners’ expectations and assessments, in that those of the 
foreigners were much more pragmatic and rejected the building’s aspect as a major 
cultural centre or a place also open to contemporary needs. This became apparent 
after the announcement of the first prize. To the Greeks the winning project was 
unsuitable for many reasons that included: a highly consumerist, festive, glamorous 
and mass character to match a massive touristic clientele; chaotic inner space; a scale 
that risked overwhelming the Acropolis; an anti-spiritual character and an inability 
to inspire transcendence; borrowed and forced monumentality; arrogance; and a 
failure to refer to an immaterial, unique and diachronic place. Rationalism was its 
self-justified target, a rationalism that ‘landed’ the image of the Temple from its 
pedestal and offered it to the surgical analysis of its parts. Time was felt in its interior 
as a Stratified, not a unified entity, which is an unarticulated, but no less vociferous 
desideratum of the Greek imagery. The reason why it took first place was the lack of 
clear principles from the Ministry, which allowed the reward of the most impressive 
entry. To the foreign (like the modernist Bruno Zevi) and Greek members of the 
jury that voted for it, this massive monosomatic volume was a dynamic and bold 


‘architecture of section’ .!” 


198 http://arts.guardian.co.uk/art/news/story/0,,2191429,00.html, accessed November 
2007. 

199 In that it expressed itself on many levels and in four dimensions and could be internally 
flexible, stayed in constant contact and abstract dialogue with the whole (via its big ‘eye’) and 
its parts (the fragments), accommodated well the needs of its prospect myriads of visitors and 
resisted the ‘Renaissance’ character of small intersecting volumes of other solutions. 
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As for the architectural language of the 1990 contest’s 438 entries, it included 
all current trends, from the tired modernism of rationalistic standardization to high- 
tech ‘new modernism’ (mainly used by non-Greeks) and deconstructionism passing 
from postmodernism, post-baroque and new classicism. The common architectural 
culture was a given, but it was argued that this international competition was not 
going to have a substantial effect on international architectural thinking, unlike its 
effects on Greek architectural speculation. This is indeed impressive if one considers 
that this was a contest for the museum of ‘the navel of Western civilization’. 

The museum had to be juxtaposed with the ‘primordial image’, the place of 
‘absolute beauty’, of de-realization or Entfremdung in the Freudian sense (the 
impossibility of psychological detachment, the need to constantly go back, the 
crisis of identity and the disturbance of memory and perception indicated in the 
Introduction) on the top of the Acropolis. This has already been pursued in Western 
countries with the constant construction of replicas. Here there was the additional 
challenge of addressing other, metaphysical areas of the human experience beyond 
the rational, open eventualities continuously reminded by the mouths of the caves 
on the slopes of that same Rock, in forlorn times devoted to chthonic deities. 
Some faced the challenge with recourse to the roots of the world by means of 
pure geometrical forms. They tried to recite the central myth of the European 
civilization by widening the space of commonality with the reciting of myths from 
other cultures. 

This building is also a kind of Greek reply to the French Grands Projets and 
other ‘big’ foreign architecture. As mentioned, big scale was not favoured because 
of the extreme sensitivity of the area. Regarding building activity, the relationship 
between architecture and archaeology is close. The first is (partly) concerned with 
genealogy and provenance of architectural forms and the second with new creation, 
the new offspring. In the case of the Acropolis Museum, architecture occasionally 
tried to be metamorphosed into archaeology by ‘elevating’ itself to the status of one 
more of the archaeological spaces of the area. But it also did the opposite, namely 
it rejected archaeology with the introduction of a new experience of spatial and 
temporal continuity in the city centre, whereby a compartmentalized time approach 
is not relevant. Between the Acropolis and this building there exists a strong tension 
in that major architectural sculptures have already been moved indoors for their 
protection. There, from parts of the most mythical building in the world, they risked 
being turned into decorative objects, a risk that some people*” foresaw because of 
the lack of attention in the ways and the aesthetic of exhibition. 

The global character of the building also accrues directly from the fact that it is 
a political vehicle for the vociferous expression of the request for the return of the 
Parthenon marbles from the British Museum and a proof that they will be taken good 
care of in the soil that gave birth to them. The New Museum building programme 
provides a space for them,” which will remain empty as a protest and a reminder 


200 Like M. Korres (1992). 

201 Of the surviving 97 blocks of the Parthenon frieze, 56 have been removed to London 
and 40 are in Athens. Of the surviving 64 metopes, 48 are in Athens and 15 in London. Of the 
28 preserved pedimental figures 19 are in London and only 9 in Athens. 
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until they are repatriated. The building is thereby asked to act as an nternational 
mediator. The demand for return of the Parthenon marbles is gaining momentum in 
Britain as well, reaching politicians, intellectuals and artists, as well as the public.” 
However, while on the one hand there is a very strong majority, more than 90 per 
cent, of British citizens who support the move, on the other lies the unyielding 
resistance of the British Museum. The latter’s line of argument is the universalistic 
and educational character of its collections and cultural work, which is open to the 
public and has six million visitors annually. Greece is faced as a peripheral culture 
in this hegemonistic discourse. The British Museum’s stewardship of the sculptures 
has been decried by many art historians, as we saw. Some American commentators 
argue that the British parliament ‘committed fraud’ when it claimed title to the 
marbles. And diplomats have argued that the statues are so important to the culture 
that created them that they constitute a special case, distinct from any other debates 
about art and ownership.” Greece continues this struggle by taking recourse to 
means such as lobbying specialists, organizing multi-media exhibitions,” or 
initiating top diplomatic and political discussions between the two countries. These 
efforts continue in a climate of an even more increased archaeological awareness 
compared to that of 1994, when the doctoral thesis on which this book is based was 
completed, by taking advantage of modern technologies such as the internet as well 
as more traditional ones, such as archaeological films or specialized journals of 
wide circulation. 

Despite an offer to send numerous other antiquities to Britain in exchange for 
the Parthenon marbles (against earlier export prohibition intentions), despite the 
fact that the demand of restitution of the mutilated monument is situated in the 
context of world cultural criteria and not in the context of Greek cultural or foreign 
policies, and despite the offer to collaborate closely with the British Museum,” the 
latter’s official policy is so far unyielding, on the basis of a stated cultural arrogance 
(‘only here can the worldwide significance of the Parthenon sculptures be fully 
grasped’). This British arrogance seems to mask deep-seated fears of continuous, 
postcolonial cultural displacement and de-centralization. The continued disintegrity 
of one of humanity’s utmost creations is to some specialists an ongoing attack 
on the European spirit as well as on the inertia of the European Union’s cultural 
reflexes,” but the campaign is bearing fruit: an exquisite small fragment from a 
slab of the north frieze of the Parthenon was the first to return to Greece from 


202 See the official British site, www.parthenonuk.com, and the letter of Professor 
Anthony Snodgrass, Chairman of the British committee for the Restitution of the Parthenon 
Marbles in Ministry of Culture (2004). 

203 Bernstein (2004). 

204 Such as that at the Athens House of Music. 

205 For example, by organizing a common grand exhibition of the Marbles in their 
entirety through the establishment of an annex of the British Museum within the New 
Acropolis Museum. 

206 See the comments of Angelos Delivorrias, Director of Benaki Museum, in Ministry 
of Culture (2004). 
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Heidelberg in 2006,”” and makes an exact join with the rest of the slab in Athens. It 
is the first fragment from the Parthenon sculptures to return to Greece since, some 


200 years ago, large parts of them were detached from the building by collectors 
from northern Europe. 


207 Taylor, M. ‘The Return of the Heidelberg Fragment of the Parthenon Marbles’, <http:// 
www.parthenonuk.com/DynaLink/ID/40/newsdetail.php>, accessed 12 February 2007. 
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Conclusions 


Av0n TNG TETPUS unpootá otv TPdowwn OdAaco" 
ue OAEBEs nov uov ObuICav GAAES ayánes 
yoarilovtas ot’ apyó yyáouq 
avOn THs TETPAS pvoioyvæpises 
nov np8av ótav Kavévac SEV movos kat uov LiANoav 
TOV P’ GONOAV VA TIG ayyiEW VoTEp’ AT? TH CLM 
LEO. OE TEDKA OE TUKPOSHOVES KAL OE TÀATÁVIA 
T. Lepépys, AvOn tns Hétpaç' 


Williams (1975) argues that we tend to reduce historical crises into symbols or 
archetypes, to avoid social upheavals by giving them a primarily psychological or 
metaphysical status. But, as has been previously suggested, the opposite process is 
also likely, namely to articulate problems of social orientation through the aesthetic 
potential of symbols. In all such major interpretations it is the coexistence of 
permanence and change which is really striking and interesting. 

The systematic overview attempted in this book reveals the extremely complex, 
fluid and conflictual nature of classical heritage protection and its social impacts. The 
nature of preservation today, well exemplified in the Acropolis case study and the 
work of the CAC, is characterized by the existence of many binaries. It is about the 
relationship between foreign and indigenous powers; relative versus absolute values; 
experimentation versus immobility in aesthetic and technical questions; the heritage 
of indigenous civilizations versus that of other civilizations created on the same 
soil; glorious versus humiliating historical moments; experts versus the public; local 
experts versus foreign ones. It is also about the supposed neutrality of archaeological 
and aesthetic judgments versus the political and ideological dimensions of the 
arguments; today’s technical, financial and scientific possibilities versus those of the 
future; spirituality versus commoditization in architectural creation; the adventurous 
spirit of ‘archaeological’ architects versus the hesitancy of ‘designer’ architects; and, 
finally, science versus art in restorations. 


1 Flowers of stone before the green sea 
with veins that reminded me of other loves 
shimmering in the slow drizzle 
flowers of stone physiognomies 
who came when no one talked and talked to me 
who let me touch them after the silence 
in pine trees oleanders and planes 
G. Seferis, Flowers of Stone 
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What the history of the Sacred Rock of the Acropolis and of the battles and 
negotiations within the CAC show is that these pairs are not binary oppositions but 
complex relations perpetually being played out in the daily life of Greek society. 
What it also shows is that some sort of ‘critical regionalism’ is at work in defining 
development trajectories in this country, not because of any kind of overt negation 
of the dominant Western mode of production and development, but because Greece 
has started creating a cultural interstice both sharing and escaping from the thrust 
of universal civilization. This takes place in a context of particularly pressing 
external conditions, whereby Greece accedes to her international obligations 
and responsibilities as direct inheritor and guardian of the cradle of Western 
civilization. 

This interaction is apparent in all areas of the case study. Foreign involvement 
on and all around the Acropolis has been continuous since the establishment of the 
modern Greek state. On the Acropolis the foreign presence is strong first, in terms 
of the defence of the myth of the shared origins and the international dimension of 
the monuments; second, in terms of the involvement of foreign specialists in choices 
regarding the monuments’ protection; and third, in informing and shaping many of the 
principles of this protection. At the same time there exists a latent tension, a dialectic 
relationship between cultural convergence and divergence, between the belief that 
the country is answerable to the international community for the effectiveness 
and the quality of the protection of this particular monumental complex, and the 
emerging trend of self-assertion and differentiation, while remaining in interaction 
and communication. But the assumption of the common origins of the Western world 
is still very strong among both Greeks and Westerners. Greece is still a locus of high 
foreign expectations in terms of experiential authenticity and beauty. 

The dominant Greek aesthetic of today reaffirms the importance of the primordial 
element of architecture, the somatic, in the space of restorations. The contribution it 
makes to the fund of international culture is the serious consideration of the rights 
of lay people to receive education in, and enjoyment from, the most enduring and 
significant elements of the urban environment. While sharing the modern Western 
preference for multi-sided and relativist approaches to monuments as more 
trustworthy, it clearly defines the contribution of those monuments as documents for 
the religion, the society, the economy, the history and the technological development 
of their time. While seeking to master the scientific aspect of restorations, it proposes 
art to be the monuments’ dominant character, as in architecture in general. This 
highly conscious aesthetic of clarity and of continuity between the parts and the 
whole appears to be in congruence with deep processes that have been taking place 
in many other areas of artistic creation in Greece, some of which, such as poetry, are 
continuous and age-long. This is also suggested by the continuity and the interaction 
between ancient and present monumentality (Plaka), as well as future (the new 
museum) monuments. Although each case is different in the degree of confidence 
with which problems are tackled, the creative dialogue with the past is always the 
common denominator. Of all the facets of the past discussed, the dominant concern 
for the Acropolis restorers is that it operate as a /ocus of learning, experimentation 
and creative response to the challenge of a heavy, demanding inheritance. 
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On the Acropolis top, past interventions were inspired by an idealist, purist 
aesthetic that aimed at the completion of the broken picture with the exhaustion 
of the technical possibilities of each time, and in a somehow ‘accidental’ way. 
Present interventions, more pragmatic in style, speak for an advanced degree of self- 
confidence, dynamism and purposefulness as a product of erudition, and a search for 
perfection. It is a case where the desirable (for the decision-makers) and the feasible 
(for Greek society) coincide, thus setting new standards of performance in terms of 
archaeological restoration. 

This is not so in the other loci of the case study. In the urban village of Plaka 
there has been a continuous dialectic between the possible and the desirable. The 
two have not coincided at various times, initially because of material bottlenecks, 
and later because of ideological and aesthetic divergences between, again, two 
groups of specialists, as well as between the state, specialists and local people. 
Plaka is an eloquent example of the changing fashions in what ‘compartments’ 
of the architectural past are considered respectable, while testifying to the fact 
that economic malaise (lack of money for expropriations) may in the long run 
occasionally prove to be positive. The result was the creation of a new monumental 
layer in the city’s history instead of the unearthing of the ancient, without substantial 
loss of further archaeological knowledge. The possibility for what has been the most 
extensive excavation ever in the heart of Athens has today materialized in a context 
and scale unimaginable in the 1830s. Foreign involvement in Plaka took three forms: 
the introduction of new concepts for monumentality; the powerful presence of the 
Americans in the ancient city; and the tangible abandonment of purism in respect 
for non-Greek monuments, reflecting a willingness for reconciliation and dialogue 
with heritages of other civilizations. Although not all is settled and resolved (this is 
life we are talking about, after all), the past as ‘peacemaker’ is, perhaps, the most 
important contribution of Old Athens in the global dimension of culture, together 
with the self-restraint in the commercialization of the past, in the search for certain 
qualities in the urban life and its mythopoeic elements. 

The case of the new Acropolis Museum, that entails the launching of a brand new 
round of creation in the direct area of the Acropolis, is the least settled. It is an open 
dialogue with modern Greek creativity at large, concerning the place of modern 
Greek society in the international context, how to differentiate the experience 
of urban time and space, and how to satisfy the desire for the abolition of time 
compartmentalization. As regards dynamism and determination, ‘pure’ architecture 
has lagged behind ‘archaeological’ architecture in this instance. There are two schools 
of thought here: a national one and an international one. The first is concerned with 
the dialectic of the exceptional, poetic, refined and dream-like (and therefore partly 
unarticulated) on the one hand, and the everyday, prosaic, vulgar and trivial on the 
other. The tension arises around the shifting validity of the assumption behind the 
design approach of the 1950s, namely that only Greek architects could ‘feel’ the 
relationship between these monuments and their modern context and translate this 
feeling into architectural or landscape design. The past is here a hard challenge, a 
partly unanswered question. In its cherchez I impossible disposition, the Greek school 
brings to mind the 1968 French May slogan, the same social need for reverie. The 
second, the international approach, looks more uninhibited, dynamic and impressive, 
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as well as trying to match ancient myths and to meet the challenge to which it had 
to respond. The new museum is an open dialogue with modern Greek creativity at 
large, and the place of modern Greek society in the international context. 

To Greek architects this museum has seemed an almost impossibly difficult task, 
a highly contradictory project. Their approach remains esoteric and almost religious, 
as opposed to the profane, extrovert character that is today highly fashionable in 
the architecture of Pei for the Louvre pyramid, for example. Nevertheless, Greek 
architects are expected by some Greek specialists to conform to Western ideas about 
museums and their place in cities. But as for the degree of satisfactory response 
to the challenge, namely a choice between the materiality of the present and a 
more spiritual creative answer, it seems that Greek society (to the extent that it is 
represented by architects and institutions such as the State Council) presently prefers 
the latter. The lack of confidence on the part of Greek architects does not undermine 
the sort of ‘critical regionalism’ we tried to define, and is not a total opposition 
of the audacity and certainty of ‘archaeological’ architecture. This latent potential 
may actually work as one of those sites of fermentation and a register of future 
social aspirations and riddles that challenge Greek creativity. But this uncertainty 
also indicates that there is still much that can be done to turn critical and progressive 
regionalism into a full potentiality. 

The open-ended Greek aesthetic for the museum seems to reflect the ongoing 
articulation of modern Greek choices of mode and model of development, starting 
with this very sensitive area of its concerns, one in which it feels at ease with 
experimentation. In this particular case the hidden question is whether this model 
will be one of more mass-tourism orientated development, or other kinds of more 
qualitative, culture and research-intensive development, for which the country can 
use its infrastructure and potential, be it ancient, modern or, like this museum, future. 
The demand for further cultural infrastructure is very important, because its existence 
can induce development, as the new Houses of Music in Athens and Thessaloniki have 
proven.” On the other hand, the Olympic infrastructures in Attica create scepticism 
over the ruins’ aesthetic incorporation. This time the issue is not the preservation of 
archaeological heritage, but their coexistence with new megascales, the pronounced 
antithesis of materialities (‘soft’ old versus ‘hard’ new), and the integration of so far 
non-urbanized landscapes. 

Aesthetic contradictions and polarities are useful because they allow theories 
and practices with bourgeois origins, like aesthetics and restoration, to acquire a 
different character. This relativism frees possibilities through the construction of 
an ideological stance of creativity, experimentation and concern with the social 
destination of monumentality and its developmental potential. Classical ruins 
in gardens can represent paradise and stir up an extreme density of allusions and 
memory. But, in the case of Pikionis, for example, we have a further, modern 
enrichment of this in the moving from ruins as decorative elements for gardens with 
all paradisiacal connotations to the very powerful mixture of both that and of ruination 
as a possibility to study four-dimensional space and its properties, and a dialogue 


2 There are some reservations regarding the major role of powerful individuals and the 
‘exclusive’ character of various cultural initiatives. 
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with art and literature as an optimizing local and global phenomenon. Pikionis 
abandons the unified and absolute object and turns to a conception of wholeness 
as a struggle between multiple forces, powers and desires, to attain temporary and 
reaffirmable balance. But at the same time the old aspiration for ‘absolute’ views 
is still relevant and realized. This is so because it allows space for the general and 
the global, namely for integrated concepts based on ethical choices and visions of 
desired social trajectories. 

The two landscapings, but also the saga of the new Acropolis Museum, put 
forward the important question of who has the power and the talent to interpret and 
to reveal the essential qualities of the genius loci by re-defining the environment 
of the most important urban elements. The interpretive prerequisites include 
political will, often coupled with clear aesthetic visions and aspirations, financial 
possibilities, and administrative organization on the part of the state or other power 
mechanisms, and the artistic talent, and equally clear views, of landscape designers. 
But the prerequisites are not exhausted here, because even if certain powers manage 
to realize a certain intervention on a particularly sensitive, ‘sacred’ urban location, 
this intervention is open to local feelings of acceptance or rejection, which can take 
many forms. A certain need for spirituality and a deeply thoughtful, respectful and 
imaginative approach seems substantive. In other words, raw power is not sufficient 
in similar creative arenas, because their function supersedes the political and enjoys 
the relative autonomy of the aesthetic. 

The CAC, a very important laboratory of developmental decisions, also attests to 
an emerging critical regionalism. It has long realized the developmental implications of 
its interventions and the need for the coordination of central policies. The fact that this 
belief has been consciously adopted by the state as a vital necessity for the interests of 
ancient heritage is reflected in radical institutional modernizations such as the merger 
of two ministries into one. It is also reflected in the value attributed to preservation 
policies that have been followed with unshakeable dedication for many years now, in 
a way unsurpassed by any other state policies during years of considerable political 
turmoil and change. The CAC has often called for clear and declared land use and 
infrastructure policies, secretly craving forradical geographical interventions, expressed 
in the far-reaching solutions promoted when this has been feasible. Such interventions 
are dreams that correspond to the historical and geographical characteristics of this 
country. What is more, the CAC’s aesthetic informs other important public and private 
institutions such as the State Council and the press. 

The power of this critical regionalism, this search for identity in architecture 
and development in a globalized world has been much enhanced in recent years as 
Greeks demonstrate to themselves and to the world that they have the competence 
and the ability to handle some of the complicated problems of preservation and 
coexistence of urban times (see Figure C.1). 

Indeed, communication between Greece and the Western world is now taking 
place in an environment where the former has upgraded its scientific profile and 
has pursued its most essential cultural policies with certain persistent long-term 
visions. It is in this transformed environment that interaction on one of the most 
controversial aspects of Greek classical monuments — the fact that those monuments 
condense global and national cultural and symbolic aspects, in a context of deeply- 
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Figure C.1 The new building of the National Bank on Aiolou Street 
Note: The tricky problem of the coexistence of different periods in architectural composition 


is met with a satisfactory answer in the new National Bank building on Aiolou Street in central 
Athens. 


Source: Author. 
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seated questions about national and local identity in a changing world — is taking 
place. It can be argued that this interaction is increasingly mutually enriching and 
profitable, because it validates and strengthens the importance of both national and 
global aspects of the classical heritage. This it does by highlighting a host of fresh 
dimensions, including some emergent contestations and divergences. 

For Greek society the issue of preservation is much more than a technical matter. 
It is really about a choice of economic, political and cultural trajectory. There is a 
strong resistance in Greece to follow yet another Western-type development path. 
Cultural policies do not constitute a generalized development project, but do show 
a degree of volition for informed and well-deserved autonomy. Culture can become 
one propelling power of further development, because it affects the condition of all 
society, including the economy, as Laszlo et al. (1985) argue. Culture created by 
social groups with a different vision can be a dynamic and accumulating force, even 
though its impact on the present may seem limited, allowing each society to develop 
along indigenous cultural lines. Cultural innovation is capable of re-coding societal 
norms and behaviours and transforming society, increasing society’s reliance on its 
own human, natural and financial resources. Modern relativism in preservation also 
allows re-coding what the past is all about, but under the assumption that certain 
implicit limits still hold. We discovered such limits both in the case study and through 
examination of the CAC material. 

Although a considerable and inescapable part of this visually revisited 
monumentality addresses tourism as a basis for development, another part of it 
concerns public education, increased and diversified appropriation of public space 
(see Figure C.2), flourishing of the arts and architecture, research and science. 

The emerging new cultural strategies involve more people and open up new 
political arenas. Public participation generates new patterns of interaction. In 
Greece, aesthetic and rational questions regarding the management of national 
heritage are predominantly concerned with deep emotional responses but also with 
questions of efficiency, scientific and developmental experimentation, changing 
social appreciation of time and history, and social justice. It is advantageous that the 
central state and, to a lesser, but increasing extent, against their shortcomings, the 
local authorities are the main agents for tracing new cultural policies in Greece and 
are very likely to remain so in the future. 

The choice of path for the future mandates a certain mode of dialogue with the 
past. Indeed, this endeavour is today in Greece profoundly concerned with situating 
authenticity not only in her past but also in an ongoing dialogue between past and 
future to make space for both. Heritage protection is about a continuous dialectic 
between the wishful and the socially possible and desirable, and between the use 
of spaces for both the cultivation of social solidarity and for social reforms. It also 
internalizes aesthetic inconsistencies that, depending on their appropriation, can 
point towards different social and developmental trajectories. Urban projects that 
seem important but that cannot be materialized, such as the unearthing of ancient 
Athens or the recovery of the river Ilissos, get displaced from the everyday reality 
but continue to haunt social reveries, perhaps to return at some future point under 
transformed shapes. The same happens with the negotiable nature of symbols and 
their social meanings. Processes are unsettled and ongoing, both within Greece and in 
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Figure C.2 Kotzia Square 


Note: At the recently excavated Kotzia Square in front of City Hall, many Athens converge. 
This palimpsest offers the dead a new lease of very public urban life. 


Source: Author. 


the ways in which the country responds to external cultural influences. The steering 
of development remains inseparable from, on the one hand, a constant dialogue with 
the international forces and influences that have always played such an essential 
role in modern Greek history, and, on the other, the national capacity to constantly 
choose, distil and adapt innovation to inherent cultural characteristics. 

Evolutions like these may lead to a revision of the established idea of dominant 
cultural centres surrounded by dependent, dominated cultural satellites as a 
consolidated hierarchical organization model of global cultural foci. In the Greek case 
these foci evolve around the search for, and exceptional performance in, architectural 
preservation, and intensified urban aesthetic pleasure, in both senses of the aesthetic, 
namely the somatic and that related with a discourse on urban beauty. The former 
sense is a straightforwardly liberating process. At the same time, there is an abstract 
discourse about aesthetics and the meaning of the past, a motto of unification, 
integration and meaningfulness. But what I hope to have shown is that this debate 
remains in direct communication with aesthetic practices of the sort described, 
mediated through bureaucratic and political arenas. The discourse on beauty and the 
past strongly empowers social development, because it launches a revisited cycle of 
wilful concern with transformative social values, institutions and material processes, 
which lead to new power allocations, on both a local and a global level. 
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